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Eprror’s Note: The authors explain the need for the 
development of marketing theory and indicate some of the 
sources from which such a body of knowledge will come as 
well as some of the directions that further work along these 
lines might take. The editors invite comments and papers 
concerning the views expressed by the authors, gaps in ex- 
isting theory not mentioned by them, possible additional 
areas upon which theory may draw and the proper organ- 
ization of marketing theory into an integrated whole. 


I. THe Live ty INTEREST IN 
MARKETING THEORY 


onspicuous in the professional study 
C of marketing in recent years has 
been a lively and growing interest in the 
theory of marketing, i.e., the general or 
abstract principles underlying the body 
of facts which comprise this field. Perhaps 
the best overt evidence of this interest 
lies in the enthusiasm with which mem- 
bers of the American Marketing Associa- 


tion and its chapters respond to invita- 
tions that they attend meetings or pre- 
pare papers concerned with theoretical 
topics. This interest in theory seems to 
have arisen spontaneously and _ inde- 
pendently in a number of places at the 
same time. 

Courses in marketing theory are now 
being given in several universities. Theo- 
ry is assuming increasing prominence in 
books and articles written by men whose 
primary background is in marketing. 
Theory of marketing was emphasized in- 
itially in the establishment of the Parlin 
Memorial Lecture. Sections on theory 
have been regularly scheduled at the na- 
tional conferences of the association be- 
ginning with the Pittsburgh meeting in 
1946. The Philadelphia chapter of the 
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American Marketing Association has 
held monthly luncheon meetings on this 
subject for the past two years. The 
Board of Directors of the association has 
approved the idea that the association 
establish an annual award in the theory 
of marketing. A symposium on the theo- 
ry of marketing is now in preparation 
which is to be published as a special sup- 
plement to the JoURNAL OF MARKETING. 

The interest in theory expressed at one 
place or another and in one way or an- 
other by both the academic men and the 
practitioners of commercial research is 
real and substantial enough to merit 
careful attention. The time seems ripe to 
evaluate its significance—i.e., to deter- 
mine as precisely as possible the nature 
of the interest, to survey the reasons for 
its appearance, and to consider the sort 
of intellectual discipline into which it is 
likely to mould the study of marketing if, 
as seems probable, it continues to grow 
in depth and scope during the years im- 
mediately ahead. 


II. THe NaATurRE OF THE INTEREST IN 
MARKETING THEORY 


Data do not exist upon which to base 
a detailed description of the nature of 
this interest in theory among marketing 
men. Some part of it no doubt represents 
simple curiosity at a relatively high in- 
tellectual level. Part of it is a variety of 
follow-the-leader. When some people be- 
come avidly and outspokenly interested 
in anything, others will take a look to see 
what is going on. A few will act interested 
because they think they ought to be. 

The central core of the foundation 
that underlies the interest in a new theo- 
retical approach to marketing is, how- 
ever, much more substantial than this. 
Apparently it consists of two principal 
parts. One is a very widespread and gen- 
erally justified conviction that students 
of marketing thus far have reaped from 


their efforts remarkably small harvests 
of accurate, comprehensive and signifi- 
cant generalizations. Marketing litera- 
ture offers its readers very few true and 
important “principles” or “theories.” 
The other part is an evident belief among 
some observers that students of market- 
ing have achieved too little even in set- 
ting fundamental and significant prob- 
lems for themselves, to say nothing of 
working out procedures for solving such 
problems once they have been formulated. 

At first glance the lively interest of 
marketing men in the theoretical aspects , 
of their subject may.seem to spring chief- | 
ly from the first source—dissatisfaction | 
with the numbers and kinds of general- 
ization thus far achieved through sedu- | 
lous accumulation of innumerable facts. 
A second look suggests that what mar- 
keting men really seek is not an immedi- 
ate statement of the generalizations to 
which effective study will in due course 
lead them, but a better statement of the 
problems to be solved and more ingeni- | 
ous methods to be applied in solving 
them. The multitude of facts thus far as- 
sembled seems to add up to very little. 
One must conclude that something has 
gone wrong with the method of attack— 
that a new and creative analysis is re- 
quired. 

Northrop, in his stimulating study of 
the logic of research,! holds that the most 
difficult part of an inquiry usually is its 
initiation. As he sees matters, inquiry be- 
gins with a problem circumstances have 
called to someone’s attention. Ordinarily 
the problem arises because newly discov- 
ered facts upset accepted explanations. 

The first step is to analyze the problem 
imaginatively, since its nature will dic- 
tate the methods that must be used to 
solve it. From the analysis of the prob- 
lem springs an uffderstanding of the sorts 


1F, S.C. Northrop, The Logic of the Sciences and the 
Humanities, Macmillan Co., New York, 1947. 
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of fact that must be assembled to answer 
it and of the methods by which they can 
be assembled. After this come the actual 
assembly of the facts required, descrip- 
tion and classification of these facts, deri- 
vation from them of fruitful and relevant 
hypotheses, and verification of the hy- 
potheses thus deductively derived by in- 
ductive appeal to further facts. 
Apparently what marketing men now 
seek in their appeal to theory is imagina- 
tive guidance into such a creative anal- 
ysis of the problems of marketing. This 
can be put another way. Events in recent 
years have forced students of market- 
ing to put a heavy emphasis upon prob- 
lems of private management and public 
policy. One result has been to reveal the 
inadequacy of the earlier years of study 
in the field, which proceeded by almost 
haphazard accumulation of facts. It has 
become evident that if the difficulties 
raised by events in the areas of public and 
private policy as applied to marketing are 
to be solved, they must be put into a 
framework that provides a much better 
perspective than is now given by the 
literature. Only a sound theory of mar- 
keting can raise the analysis of such prob- 
lems above the level of an empirical art 
and establish truly scientific criteria for 
setting up hypotheses and selecting the 
facts by means of which to test them. 


III. Speciric REASONS FOR THE 
INTEREST IN MARKETING 
THEORY 


The nature of the demand students of 
marketing are making upon their would- 
be theorists can be clarified further by 
considering some of the specific problems 
they feel to be treated inadequately in 
the existing literature. Northrop, as we 
have seen, suggests that a problem call- 
ing for the initiation of some systematic 
inquiry usually makes its appearance 
when existing theories fail to satisfy 


students because they do not account for 
or take into consideration all of the rele- 
vant observed facts. In essence, this is 
today’s situation in the study of market- 
ing. 

Conclusions as to policy and procedure 
in the field of marketing, and particularly 
those derived from the so-called prin- 
ciples stated in manuals of management 
or in the great body of general economic 
theory, often seem not to jibe with the 
observable facts. Furthermore, a good 
many such problems are thrown at mar- 
keting men where the facts have not been 
collected or, even more important, where 
no one has a clear understanding of the 
sorts of fact that must be assembled and 
analyzed. A few illustrations will serve to 
make clear the present less-than-satisfac- 
tory position of marketing theory. 

(1) Problems of Price Discrimination.— 
Difference in the prices competing buyers 
pay for goods bought from a common sup- 
plier or in the prices they receive from a 
common buyer raise critical problems of 
managerial and public policy. Here, as in 
other aspects of economic life, we come 
up against the twentieth century’s ver- 
sion of an ancient problem—that of the 
just or fair price. Laws have been enacted 
and the courts have rendered judgments 
under these laws that alter profoundly 
prevailing views as to what is socially 
desirable in pricing and what is not. 

Among marketing men there exists an 
uneasy feeling that at least some of the 
policies thus being established would be 
substantially different if the facts of 
marketing as they ought to be known to 
marketing men were included in the sup- 
porting theories. In particular, it seems 
to be felt that the policy decisions rest up- 
on a careless acceptance of mere con- 
ventions as objective facts. Thus the 
conventional definition of price in narrow 
terms as a ratio between quantities of 
money and quantities of goods, rather 


“ 
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than in terms of completely negotiated 
sales transactions, is taken to denominate 
price in connotations where only the 
broader definition can be valid.? Yet 
marketing men have done virtually noth- 
ing to correct the situation by defining a 
completely negotiated sales transaction 
and proceeding to work out theories 
based upon it. 

(2) Spatial Aspects of Marketing.— 
Students of the economics of land uti- 
lization have given much attention to 
problems raised by the location of vari- 
ous kinds of economic activity. Students 
of marketing have made very little con- 
tribution to that discussion. This is true 
despite the fact that repeatedly they 
must give attention to related manageri- 
al problems. For example, they often help 
business men determine how large a trad- 
ing area is served by a particular store or 
by a particular cluster of stores. They 
advise operators as to where within a 
particular trading area a retail or whole- 
sale enterprise should locate its physical 
facilities. 

Neither the marketing man nor the 
analyst of land utilization has received 
much help from the general economist, 
with his theories of pure rent and his 
tendency simply to assume rather than 
to explain the existence of a spatial dis- 
tribution of marketing activities such 
that forces of supply and demand can in 
some significant sense be brought to a 
focus in price. Hence, it appears that 
marketing men should assume the task 
of working out concepts that have true 
significance in analyzing the nature of 
the distributive space through which 
goods and services are marketed and the 
nature of the forces that have brought 


2 Some aspects of this problem were considered in an 
earlier article by one of the present authors: Reavis Cox, 
“Non-Price Competition and the Measurement of 
Prices,” JOURNAL OF MARKETING, Vol. X, No. 4, April, 
1946, pp. 370-383. 


the existing distributive pattern into 
existence. 

(3) Temporal Aspects of Marketing.— 
Economic theory has sometimes evaded 
problems raised by time through analyz- 
ing instantaneous relationships instead 
of utilizing period analysis. This proced- 
ure in effect reduces the economy to a 
timeless universe in which other prob- 
lems become more amenable to analysis. 
A market becomes an organization exist- 
ing in full maturity at a given instant of 
time, rather than an organism growing 
and changing through time. Price be- 
comes a unit of behavior taken at a par- 
ticular instant and resulting from the 
interplay of forces that work themselves 
out instantaneously, rather than a struc- 
ture or pattern extending over time. 
Consumption becomes an instantaneous 
process rather than one that requires 
appreciable periods of time. 

Under some circumstances these dis- 
tortions of fact do no harm and may be 
very helpful; but they also lead to er- 
roneous results when the economist for- 
gets to drop his rigid assumptions as he 
works with problems for which the pas- 
sage of time is critically important, such 
as the negotiation of transactions, trad- 
ing in futures, and the consumption of 
consumers’ durables. 

Unfortunately, many marketing peo- 
ple have themselves accepted uncriti- 
cally conclusions resting upon such mis- 
leading assumptions. Only now are they 
coming to realize that theories built upon 
this kind of foundation fail to conform to 
what they know concerning the facts of 
price structures and price policies, of 
commodity exchanges, and of the use of 
consumer credit to finance the purchase 
of durables. It is clear that new concepts 
and new analyses based on new and 
more realistic assumptions are required 
if the nature and significance of market 


phenomena involving the passage of 
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appreciable periods are to be explored 
thoroughly. 

(4) Economic Entities —For purposes of 
economic analysis it is conventional to 
work with entities that are not always 
readily observable or measurable in the 
flesh. They are arbitrarily assumed to 
exist as identifiable units that make de- 
cisions and engage in economic behavior. 
They consequently are extremely im- 
portant in analyses of the ways in which 
economic decisions are reached. The 
firm, the market, and the economy are 
excellent illustrations. 

Exposure to day-to-day problems and 
processes in marketing has suggested to 
some students that there are purposes 
for which other entities may be more 
meaningful. Thus in working with the 
problems raised by marketing functions 
and the costs of performing them, per- 
haps the marketing channel is a more 
meaningful concept than any of these 
others. Again, the dispersion market may 
be singled out for meaningful analyses. 
Yet again, marketing men know that for 
some purpose the most meaningful anal- 
ysis emerges when, contrary to the most 
usual custom among economists, em- 
phasis is put upon cooperative rather 
than upon competitive behavior. Eco- 
nomics as a pattern of mutually inter- 
acting and supporting activities con- 
sciously directed toward accomplishing 
a common, over-all task, is a concept as 
valid as the one that emphasizes rivalry 
and competition in efforts to gain indi- 
vidual advantage. For an understanding 
of marketing as a social instrument, it 
may be the essential concept. 

Despite the need, marketing men have 
made little progress toward setting up 
new fruitful concepts of economic en- 
tities derived from their experiences of 
economic activity or toward working out 
theoretical formulations based upon such 
concepts. In particular, they have done 


little toward working out a theory of 
cooperation in the broad sense, although 
they have given much attention to for- 
mally organized enterprises that describe 
themselves as cooperatives rather than 
as competitive businesses. 

(5) Limitations upon the Alternatives 
Open to Economic Entities.—Much of the 
prevailing economic theory and many of 
the public policies based upon it proceed 
upon the assumption that business man- 
agement and the management of con- 
sumption both operate by making de- 
cisions intended to maximize results 
under a continuous function. Little or 
no weight is given to the fact that de- 
cisions are really discontinuous (made in 
“lumps” or “bundles,” as it were) and 
that real choices must be made ‘from 
specific alternatives of quite limited 
number and scope. Marketing men know 
these facts, yet they have done very 
little toward setting upalternative formu- 
lations based upon what they know 
concerning the limitations within which 
managers and consumers operate. 

(6) Attitudes and Motivations of Buyers 
and Sellers —Every theory of manage- 
ment as well as every theory of economic 
behavior must rest upon some concept of 
human motivations and attitudes. The 
concepts, implicit or explicit, that under- 
lie much of economic theory, clearly fall 
far short of conforming to the facts of 
human behavior. Although one turns 
first to psychologists for correctives, 
students of marketing themselves have 
a better opportunity than anyone else to 
observe human beings in action as buyers 
and sellers. With the aid of psychologists, 
sociologists and statisticians, they are 
developing increasingly effective ways to 
observe and measure. They cannot expect 
to reap the full harvest of their efforts, 
however, until they have worked out 
more meaningful concepts, problems, 
hypotheses and, eventually, theories into 
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which they can fit their stores of fact 
concerning what people do. 

(7) The Development of Market Organ- 
ization.—Characteristic of much eco- 
nomic analysis is the underlying assump- 
tion that the complex of human be- 
havior required to set up, operate and 
continuously remodel a going market has 
already done its work. The going market 
simply exists. Little thought (perhaps 
none) is given to the fact that this as- 
sumption is not tenable—that someone 
has to exert great effort continuously if 
there is to be the intricate organization 
required to inform potential buyers and 
sellers, to bring them together in the 
actual negotiation of a transaction, and 
to make it possible for them to carry out 
all transactions negotiated. 

Much of the criticism of marketing as 
wasteful stems fundamentally from tak- 
ing this assumption as a statement of 
observed fact. It is self-evident that if we 
assume an effective market organization 
to be in existence and operating, any 
further effort to organize and operate it 
is by definition unnecessary. Students of 
marketing need to work out a theory 
built upon the assumption that the de- 
velopment, continuous adjustment, im- 
provement, and steady operation of the 
machinery of marketing is an economic 
function as real and as important as any 
of the more familiar economic functions 
that can be performed only when the 
market organization as we know it, or 
some acceptable substitute for it, has 
been devised and set up and is kept in 
operation. 


IV. SourcEs FOR A THEORY 
oF MARKETING? 


It would be a mistake to assume that 
the interest in marketing theory springs 


8 Formal references to the sources cited in this sec- 
tion will be found in the bibliography at the end of the 
article, 


solely from a growing realization that 
the study of marketing must remain 
fragmentary, superficial and inaccurate 
in the absence of valid and profound 
theoretical formulations. Equally impor- 
tant, perhaps, is the dawning of a real- 
ization that here and there in the liter- 
ature of several intellectual disciplines 
are appearing the elements from which 
an adequate theory of marketing will be 
constructed. Many of these elements are 
little more than vague ideas and sug- 
gestions. Only the barest start has been 
made toward refining them into really 
meaningful concepts and _ procedures 
that will serve as guides to hypothesis 
making and fact gathering. They are 
nevertheless numerous enough and sug- 
gestive enough to support a belief that a 
theory of marketing is becoming feasible 
as well as desirable. The appearance of 
feasibility has play ed a part in arousing 
interest no less important than that 
played by the realization of need. 


The accumulating elements for at - 


least a rudimentary theory of marketing 
are scattered throughout the literature 
of the social sciences. Many of them are 
isolated ideas, often little more than 
flashes of inspiration to be found 
longer discussions of entirely different 
matters. Some of them are indirect sug- 
gestions concerning concepts and meth- 
odology that can be derived from the 
efforts of workers in economic fields 
other than marketing. Some exist only in 
the unpublished and partially formulated 
notes of scholars who have shared their 
ideas with others in talks before techni- 
cal meetings, discussions before classes, or 
private conversations and correspond- 
ence. 

Under such circumstances it is not to 
be expected that anyone can present a de- 
finitive bibliography of possible sources 
for a theory of marketing. All that 
will be attempted here is to list some of 
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the ideas the present writers have picked 
up in their own cogitations and investi- 
gations. Enriched by the analogous dis- 
coveries of others, they should provide 
inspiration, stimulation and cross-ferti- 
lization of concept and procedure. Out of 
these in due course will come a compre- 
hensive and valid theory of marketing. 

(1) Contributions from Economic Theo- 

ry.—An obvicus possible source for con- 

tributions to a meaningful theory of 
marketing is general economic theory it- 
, self. Since a theory of marketing must be 
| in part a revision and correction of eco- 
‘nomic theory, it would perhaps b= fair to 
say that the principal contribution eco- 
nomic theorists can make to its develop- 
ment is to work out economic theories 
that stimulate a search by specialized 
students of marketing for something that 
explains the known facts more fully. In 
so far as economic theorists work out 
doctrines that meet the needs and con- 
form to the experience of marketing 
specialists, they will, of course, render 
the development of a specialized theory 
of marketing unnecessary. 

In practice, starting points for a theory 
of marketing may be found in the work 
of theorists who have developed concepts 
that are readily adaptable to this field. 
Some of these are ideas accepted by the 
great body of orthodox theorists; others 
represent offshoots that have achieved 
only limited acceptance. 

Institutional economics, for example, 
provides marketing theorists with a par- 
ticularly useful set of concepts and for- 
mulations. As we shall see shortly, one of 
the most promising possible approaches 
to a theory of marketing is through the 
study of what we shall call group be- 
haviorism. The sociologist’s concept of 
institutions as patterns or configurations 
of group behavior provides the basic 
approach that has been applied by the 
institutionalists (with only limited suc- 


cess so far, it must be admitted) to the 
study of economic problems. Marketing 
men, much of whose work consists of 
seeking out general patterns of group be- 
havior, should find this approach par- 
ticularly fruitful. 

It should be remembered that market- 
ing men call one of their traditional 
approaches to the study of marketing the 
institutional approach. As used by most 
marketing men (the recently published 
text by Edward A. Duddy and David A. 
Revzan being a conspicuous exception), 
the term has been restricted to efforts to 
describe what goes on in marketing by 
classifying, describing and analyzing the 
operations of the two million or so indi- 
vidual establishments that participate in 
marketing. This approach is not insti- 
tutional in the sociologist’s sense. It is 
nevertheless adaptable to a more funda- 
mental and far-reaching approach that 
would treat retailers, wholesalers and 
other entities active in marketing as in- 
stitutions in the true sociological usage 
of the term. In this view, the agencies of 
marketing would become patterns of hu- 
man behavior and communication clus- 
tered about some physical facility, suchas 
a store or warehouse, that can be identi- 
fied and located for counting and meas- 
urement. Similarly the economic entities 
discussed above could be viewed as 
clusters or patterns of group behavior. 

Individual economists of the insti- 
tutional school also offer specific fruitful 
ideas for the development of marketing 
theory. Thus John R. Commons provides 
the basic inspiration for dividing trans- 
actions into routine and fully negotiated 
ones. Upon this idea can be built a mean- 
ingful analysis of changes in the ways 
buyers and sellers do business and of the 
significances of these changes for costs of 
marketing. 

Von Neumann and Morgenstern have 
taken the fully negotiated transaction as 
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their point of departure in a book that 
brings a new mathematical approach to 
the analysis of market behavior. This 
may turn out to be the genuine revolu- 
tion in economic theory which has been 
presaged by such diverse developments 
as Keynes’ challenge to Says’ Law of 
Markets and the recasting of competi- 
tive theory by Chamberlin and others. 
Starting from an exhaustive analysis of 
the negotiated transaction they offer 
hope of a fresh attack on such problems 
as efficiency in distribution and monop- 
olistic restriction. 

Clark’s pioneer work on overhead 
costs provided a source from which stems 
directly or indirectly, much of the fruit- 
ful effort of marketing men to work out 
definitions of cost and of the relations be- 
tween cost and price from which in time 
will almost certainly come significant 
contributions to the theory of marketing. 

Marketing is of necessity involved 
with competition and price. Therefore 

| the core of marketing theory might well 
| be modern price theory with its stress on 
different types of competitive situations. 

The work of E. H. Chamberlin, Joan 
Robinson, Robert Triffin as well as such 
men as Bain and others in analyses of 
non-perfect competition, offers an espe- 
cially vital challenge to marketing theo- 
rists. Marketing men will certainly follow 
their lead in questioning the validity as 
statements of fact of the assumptions 
underlying much traditional economic 
theory. At the same time, marketing men 
have every opportunity to advance 
monopolistic competition theory in pro- 
viding alternative assumptions and _ hy- 
potheses drawn from experience in the 
market. 

Certainly the last word has not been 
said on product differentiation as a fac- 
tor in what Triffin calls heterogeneous 
competition—a term, incidentally, which 
well might replace “‘monopolistic com- 


petition” as being more descriptive and 
not so weighted with objectionable con- 
notations. Economic discussions tend to 
assume that product differentiation al- 
ways represents a departure from uni- 
formity but the reverse may be true with 
respect to units produced by the firm 
which differentiates. Suppose there is a 
field in which each producer is making a 
great many varieties of the same article 
in accordance with the diverse specifica- 
tions demanded ‘by purchasers. Then one 
enterprising firm has an opportunty to 
steal a march on competition by manu- 
facturing only identical units. By adopt- 
ing a standard formula within its own 
business it may achieve substantial ad- 
vantages in mass production economies 
and be obliged to use only a part of the 
savings in sales and advertising expenses 
to attract to itself the buyers who are 
willing to accept its standardized prod- 
uct. 

More broadly it may be said that 
differentiation is a basic function of the 
market which is carried out primarily 
through the channels of distribution and 
which is intimately related to the prob- 
lem of efficiency in marketing. Chamber- 
lin recognizes time and place utility and 
all specialized services as aspects of prod- 
uct differentiation but does not treat the 
subject exhaustively. For marketing 
theory a crucial problem is the point in 
the flow at which differentiation does or 
should take place. As a general principle 
it seems clear that it should be avoided 
as long as possible to maximize the pro- 
portion of the distribution job which can 
enjoy the economies of minimum differ- 
entiation. 

The relation of sales cost to competi- 
tion has been touched upon by many 
writers but remains an item of unfinished 
business for marketing theory. The gen- 
eral assumption appears to be that the 
effect of competition in imperfect mar- 
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kets is to raise sales costs. This assump- 
tion needs to be tested against an analy- 
sis which starts from the negotiated sale 
transaction as the norm and recognizes 
that there may be many ways of achiev- 
ing the relative economy of routine sales 
transactions. Advertising may help to 
perform for one class of products the 
simplification of transactions achieved 
through commodity exchanges in an- 
other. It is not likely that distribution 
can ever achieve the economies which 
arise from the use of power machinery in 
production. It is well to remember, how- 
ever, that specialization and routiniza- 
tion provide the original basis for improv- 
ing efficiency in both production and 
distribution. 

One of the most profound questions 
with respect to the heterogeneous com- 
petition which prevails in our economy 
today is whether we can develop a theory 
of competition which has any real rele- 
vance for public policy on such matters as 
the regulation of marketing policy. The 
apparent willingness of many influential 
economists to throw over the benefits of 
mass production in order to achieve a 
closer approach to atomistic competition 
is surely unrealistic. Following J. M. 
Clark and Robert Triffin, a radical re- 
vision of competitive theory may revolve 
around overhead costs and differentiated 
market position in a heterogeneous econ- 
omy. Empirical studies of competition 
indicate that these two factors can pro- 
vide the basis for dynamic equilibrium. 

The direction for advance which is in- 
dicated here is an analysis of the process 
of price negotiation and the conditions 
for a balance of economic forces achieved 
through bargaining. Ordinarily there are 
limits observed by either side and prin- 
ciples by which their bargaining activ- 
ities are guided which may result in a 
long-run outcome with respect to prices 
which is not too different from the long- 


run outcome under the supposition of 
pure competition. In a mass production 
economy the central consideration in 
negotiation may generally be expected to 
be the endeavor to balance access to mar- 
kets through diversified channels against 
the need for enough volume to reach the 
breaking point in production costs. 

The development of the so-called 
macroeconomics in recent years largely 
under the influence of Keynes has con- 
centrated the attention of economists on 
national aggregates such as total con- 
sumer income, the level of employment, 
consumer expenditures, and capital for- 
mation. The results which may be hoped 
for in more reliable estimates and pre- 
dictions of these aggregates have great 
practical significance for marketing re- 
search, which is quite generally con- 
cerned with evaluating the outlook for 
individual concerns or products. The 
theoretical significance of Keynes for 
marketing lies in other directions, as for 
example in underscoring the importance 
of market organization by advancing the 
thesis that the automatic functioning of 
the market mechanism cannot be taken 
for granted. 

Work such as that exemplified in Ber- 
til Ohlin’s analysis of inter-regional trade 
has already provided the conceptual 
basis for one course in the theory of mar- 
keting.‘ It has also provided foundations 


* This is a course in the theory of domestic commerce 
organized by E. T. Grether at the University of Cali- 
fornia. So far as the present writers have been able to 
discover, only three courses are currently given in the 
colleges of the country that specifically undertake a 
systematic presentation of a theory of marketing. In 
addition to Dean Grether’s course, there is one given 
by E. D. McGarry at the University of Buffalo that 
builds upon an analysis of the functions of marketing. 
The third, given by Reavis Cox at the University of 
Pennsylvania, is built around analyses of the meaning 
and measurement of location in and flow through dis- 
tributive space and time, problems of human behavior, 
patterns of social communication, prices and price 
structure, and problems of efficiency, waste and pro- 
ductivity. 
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for more meaningful analyses than have 
been widely attempted as yet of the eco- 
nomics of trading areas, economic re- 
gions within a national economy, and the 
various sections of a metropolitan com- 
munity. Beginnings have been made to- 
ward these sorts of analyses; but they 
offer fruitful opportunities for more pen- 
etrating studies than have yet been made. 

(2) Contributions from Systematic Stud- 
ies of Group Behavior.—A second possible 
source for contributions to the evolving 
theory of marketing will be found in 
studies of group behavior made by social 
scientists in fields other than economics, 
and notably in the work of anthropol- 
ogists, sociologists and social psychol- 
ogists. George Lundberg’s application to 
marketing in his Parlin lecture of his con- 
cepts of measurable patterns and clusters 
of communication, is an example of what 
can be done with ideas borrowed directly 
from sociology. It offers a promising de- 
vice to be used in analyzing the economic 
significance of such entities as cities, 
towns, trading centers, trading areas and 
individual retailers with their customers 
and their sources of supply; of advertis- 
ing media and those they reach; and of 
the multitude of other patterns of com- 
munication through which human wants 
are converted into economic demand, in- 
formation is distributed among sellers 
and buyers, and transactions are negoti- 
ated and carried into effect. 

Kenneth Boulding speculates in a re- 
cent article on the limitations of the prin- 
ciple of maximization of returns as the 
foundation of the theory of the individ- 
ual business enterprise. He suggests that 
the principle of organizational preserva- 
tion may turn out to be more fruitful. One 
of the authors of this article has pointed 
out that organizations act as if they had 
a will to survive and that this drive arises 
from the individual’s struggle for socio- 
economic status.® 


Among psychologists, the topological 
concepts developed by the late Kurt 
Lewin and expounded in somewhat sim- 
pler form by his former student Robert 
W. Leeper, offer some promise of setting 
up procedures that may lead to a more 
effective understanding of human moti- 
vation than has thus far been achieved. 
In the field of industrial relations, Elton 
Mayo at Harvard and E. W. Bakke at 
Yale have developed promising concepts 
and procedures for inquiries into the 
factors that determine how human be- 
ings behave in the relations of employer 
to employee and in the development of 
trade unions. Such concepts and proce- 
dures give some evidence of being ap- 
plicable to problems of marketing with 
good effect. 

Students of public opinion and con- 
sumer attitudes, among whom Hadley 
Cantril may be mentioned, are virtually 
within the field of marketing; but they 
have drawn heavily upon other disci- 
plines in their work. 

(3) Contributions from Ecological Stud- 
ies—Research by a wide variety of stu- 
dents into problems of human geography, 
population, traffic and city planning has 
offered many opportunities for enriching 
the theory of marketing. R. M. Haig’s 
early essay on the economic functions of 
the metropolis and Harold Mayer’s clas- 
sification and analysis of the patterns of 
growth exhibited by secondary shopping 
centers in Chicago, are examples of use- 
ful analyses derived from the work of city 
planners. 

W. J. Reilly’s law of retail gravitation 
probably fits best into the ecological 
classification, although it could also be 
placed in the next section among the ex- 
amples of work done in marketing re- 
search that is leading to a more funda- 





5 Wroe Alderson, “Conditions For a Balanced World 
Economy,” World "Economics, Vol. II, No. 7, October, 
1944, PP. 3-25. 
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mental understanding of the nature and 
function of marketing. Long neglected, 
Reilly’s law has again begun to attract 
notice. After some revisions, it has pro- 
vided the basic procedure used by Paul 
D. Converse to determine the directions 
and distances people go to shop for cer- 
tain types of goods in Illinois. Still fur- 
ther revised, it has provided a system 
worked out in detail by the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company for dividing the entire 
country into trading areas for shopping 
goods. Although the immediate appli- 
cation has thus made been to the prob- 
lems faced by individual merchants and 
individual communities in building their 
trade, this law as revised provides one 
starting point for a theory of the relation- 
ships of individual retailers or clusters 
and their customers. 

Even more significant have been the 
efforts of John Q. Stewart to apply to the 
distribution of the population, and to the 
influences individual people and clusters 
of people exert upon each other at a dis- 
tance, concepts much like those he has 
used in his work asa physicist and astron- 
omer. His method, which he has sum- 
med up under the term social physics, 
may well lead to the clearest understand- 
ing yet attained and the most precise 
measurement thus far made of the forces 
that determine how people assemble 
themselves into markets and the ways in 
which they exert influence upon each 
other. It may thus provide a procedure 
for reducing to quantitative measure- 
ment the concept of patterns of social 
communication or influence devised by 
the sociologists. 

(4) Contributions in Marketing Liter- 
ature Itself—Tentative beginnings to- 
ward a meaningful theory of marketing 
may also be found scattered through the 
literature of marketing itself. It is impos- 
sible to make a complete listing here of 
the many significant contributions; but a 


few names may be mentioned so as to in- 
dicate the nature of these beginnings: 

Melvin T. Copeland’s early work in 
the classification of commodities on the 
basis of shopping methods used by the 
consumers who acquire them. 

The work done in defining and describ- 
ing the functions of marketing by such 
men as A. W. Shaw, Paul T. Cherington, 
Fred E. Clark and, more recently, E. D. 
McGarry. 

E. T. Grether’s use, noted above, of 
the concept of interregional trade as a 
frame upon which to build a theory of 
marketing, and his work with price dis- 
crimination and price structures. 

The effort by Charles F. Phillips, since 
widely copied, to work the ideas and 
principles of value developed by neoclas- 
sical and monopolistic-competition econ- 
omists into the body of marketing prin- 
ciples. 

Robert W. Bartels’ attempt to cull out 
of the literature of marketing all the 
principles or theories it contains. 

Ralph W. Breyer’s pioneer effort to 
struggle with the problems of space and 
time in marketing, with the concept of 
marketing as a social institution, and 
with the influence of changes in costs im- 
posed at one level of the channel upon 
costs incurred at other levels. 

The work done by John Paver, Victor 
H. Pelz, and others in using traffic flows 
and pedestrian movements as indicators 
of the structure of markets and trading 
areas. 

Ralph Cassady’s analyses of price dis- 
crimination and its legal significance, 
and the work done by Cassady and others 
with problems of decentralization in the 
retail trade of large cities. 

The work of Roland S. Vaile and, more 
recently, Neil H. Borden in the study of 
the economic effects of advertising. This 
is supplemented by William B. Ricketts’ 
work with procedures for evaluating 
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the business effects of advertising. 

Many other examples could be given; 
but these will suffice for present pur- 
poses. They make it clear that students 
who undertake to build a systematic 
theory of marketing will find stones at 
hand for the purpose. The stones must be 
dug out of the existing literature, re- 
shaped, and supplemented by many oth- 
ers that remain to be discovered. They 
nevertheless provide material for a start. 


V. A PossiBLeE APPROACH TO AN 
INTEGRATED THEORY OF 
MARKETING 


Any comprehensive approach to the 
development of a marketing theory 
would need to meet several tests: 

(1) It should give promise of serving 
the variety of needs that have 
created the current interest in 
marketing theory. 

It should be able to draw in a com- 
prehensive way upon the start- 
ing points for theory already avail- 
able in the literature, such as those 
listed above. 

It should provide a consistent 
theoretical perspective for the 
study of all the major classes of 
significant entities in marketing. 

Such a viewpoint would appear to be 
available in what may be called group 
behaviorism as it has been developing in 
the social sciences. This view differs from 
the narrower use of the term behavior- 
ism by Pavlov and Watson in that it 
gives a sociological rather than a physio- 
logical emphasis to the analysis. The 
basic concept of group behaviorism is the 
organized behavior system. 

Marketing theory may be said to con- 
sist of making clear what we mean by be- 
havior, what we mean by system, and 
what we mean by organization, all as 
applied to marketing. Application to 
marketing implies that principles per- 


(3) 


taining to these basic concepts should be 
given specific form and content in re- 
lation to all of the types of organized be- 
havior systems that are significantly in- 
volved in the marketing process. These 
types of behavior system include, as we 
have seen, the firms engaged in buying or 
selling, the family as an earning and con- 
suming unit, the local dispersion market, 
the channel of distribution, the industry 
supplying a phase of consumer or indus- 
trial need, and the economic system as a 
whole. 

Group behaviorism differs from in- 
stitutionalism in that it is basically con- 
cerned with the concrete entities that in- 
teract within a behavior system. It differs 
from the approach to systems that has 
generally been followed in mathematical 
economics in that it takes account of the 
patterns of group behavior developed 
within specific systems as qualifying 
their operation. Thus, while it may make 
use of equilibrium concepts, it does not 
depend primarily on analogies drawn 
from the equilibrium systems discussed 
in physics. 

Group behaviorism has the further dis- 
tinction that it emphasizes those aspects 
of individual behavior that tend to per- 
petuate organized behavior systems and 
thus to render them at least semicon- 
servative in the technical sense. Eco- 
nomic theory tends to assume that the 
systems under consideration do not obey 
the laws of conservation. 

The approach through group behavior- 
ism is most closely allied to what is usu- 
ally called the functional approach in 
marketing. It would undertake to ana- 
lyze marketing processes by taking pri- 
mary account of the objectives they are 
designed to serve. Thus it retains the 
emphasis of the general economists on 
the forces of supply and demand but 
must go further in order to throw light on 
specific problems and situations in mar- 
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keting. Eventually it should enable the 


market analyst to formulate the way in 
which market forces interact at any point 
in the system he has under investigation. 

Marketing is still in what Northrop 
described as the first stage of scientific 
study, namely that of the gathering of 
vast compilations of fact. It was Francis 
Bacon, at the very beginning of modern 
scientific awakening, who felt that all 
problems would be solved if only enough 
facts were accumulated. Economic 
theory in the main has remained one 
step further back in a prescientific or 
metaphysical stage. It has occupied it- 
self with the effort toward logical de- 
ductions from assumptions. 

Neither economics nor marketing can 
lay much claim to being scientific until 
they attain the stage of continuous inter- 
action between theory and research. The 
assumptions on which theory rests must 


quired to effectuate the flow in so far as 
the consumers do not do it for them- 


\ selves; and the patterns of social commu- 


nication, physical flow and movement 
through time by means of which the 
work is arranged and effectuated. For 
purposes of quantitative analysis, some 
arbitrary departures from the details of 
this definition doubtless must be made 
because of limitations upon the sorts of 
data to be had within limits of feasible 
financial expenditure. These concessions 
to practical difficulties will be held to the 
narrowest possible limits. 

The specific objective of the project is 
to test the feasibility and significance of 
a long list of tentative formulas devised 
by one of the authors. These formulas are 
intended to serve as indicators of degrees 
of efficiency in dispersion marketing. The 
project will also give some indications, 
however, as to whether the basic theo- 


more and more spring from careful em-2, retical approach being made is valid. In 
pirical generalization. The facts which * so doing it will, if it succeeds, meet the 


research gathers must more and more be 
relevant to hypotheses adopted on theo- 
retical grounds. 


VI. An APPLICATION OF GROUP 
BEHAVIORISM TO MARKETING 
RESEARCH 


The feasibility and significance of ap- 
proaching a theory of marketing through 
group behaviorism will be tested in an 
exploratory survey of the productivity 
of marketing in Philadelphia being organ- 
ized this summer (1948). For purposes 
of this survey, the economic entity 
chosen is the Philadelphia dispersion 
market. Tentatively this has been defined 
as an organized behavior system embrac- 
ing a group of people to whom goods and 
services flow through points of entry 
located within the Philadelphia area in 
so far as they do not originate within the 
area itself; the formal organizations, 
agencies or entities that do the work re- 


first of the tests suggested in the preced- 
ing section for the validity of approaches 
to the development of a marketing theo- 
ry. That is, it will help satisfy the two 
basic needs underlying the demand for 
such a theory: First, it will provide a way 
of stating theoretical problems in mar- 
keting that, in the terms used by Nor- 
throp, permits the initiation of really 
meaningful inquiries. Second, it will 
make possible the drawing up of general- 
izations that have meaning and signifi- 
cance because they can be subjected to 
the test of relevant facts. 

The project, if it succeeds, will also 
satisfy the test of making comprehensive 
drafts upon the literature for approaches, 
concepts and procedures. For example, 
the frame of reference that treats the dis- 
persion market as the unit for observa- 
tion comes from the developing reali- 
zation already noted that new types of 
economic entities must be visualized. 
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The treatment of any such entity as an 
organized system of group behavior de- 
rives from the sociological concept of in- 
stitutions as patterns of social commu- 
nication. Emphasis will be placed upon 
the cooperative, as contrasted with the 
competitive aspects of the market, the 
objective being to determine what the 

market as a whole accomplishes for the 


wy peor who compose it. 


In setting up the formulas, which are 
essentially ratios between units of input 
and units of output, heavy reliance has 
been placed upon the functional ap- 
proach to a study of marketing. “Func- 
tions” have been redefined for the pur- 
poses of analysis at this particular 
level; but the survey will hold closely 
to the basic concept of measuring the 
output or product of marketing in 
units of work defined by reference to 
the functions the dispersion market is 
supposed to perform.’ A kind of equi- 
librium analysis will be achieved through 


*\ establishing a concept of unit or opti- 


vs 


‘mum efficiency for each task the mar- 


ket performs. Against this unit effi- 
ciency, taken as a goal, the actual per- 
formance of the market in each particu- 
lar can be evaluated. Instead of being 
looked upon as a device to introduce im- 
perfections into an otherwise perfect 
market, the behavior system under anal- 
ysis will be taken as designed to reduce 
the degree of imperfection already pres- 
ent. 

The specific measures to be used de- 
rive in the last analysis from the numer- 
ous studies of which a few examples were 
given above under the headings ‘‘Eco- 
logical Studies” and ‘“‘Marketing Lit- 


6 For a statement of some views held by the present 
writers concerning ways of measuring productivity in 
marketing, see Reavis Cox, “The Meaning and Meas- 
urement of Productivity in Marketing,” and Wroe 
Alderson, ““A Formula for Measuring Productivity in 
Distribution,” JouRNAL OF MARKETING, Vol, XII, April, 
1948, pp. 433-448. 


erature Itself.”” Present indications are 
that the ecological studies will be partic- 
ularly useful. In order to measure some 
aspects of effort expended and work 
done, reliance can best be put upon con- 
cepts of movement or flow through some 
one or more varieties of space and time 
against the resistance of some one or 
more varieties of obstacle. To use these 
concepts effectively, clear definitions will 
be required of distributive space and 
time, location or position, and flow or 
movement. The definitions will have to 
be so set up that the terms lend them- 
selves to quantitative measurement. For 
these purposes, studies of the sort illus- 
trated above by reference to Lundberg, 
Paver, Pelz, Reilly, Converse and Stew- 
art will be particularly helpful. For the 
analysis of other aspects of effort expend- 
ed and work done, reliance can perhaps 
best be made on other sources illustrated 
by Commons’ suggestion of the contrast 
between fully negotiated and routine 
transactions, various studies of retail 
mortality, and struggles by many econ- 
omists with problems of price differen- 
tiation and price structure. 

There is every likelihood that this sort 
of comprehensive analysis of any entity 
such as the dispersion market will lead to 
significant formulations of theory, as this 
term has been defined above; that is, this 
sort of study should provide clear, de- 
tailed and specific statements of what is 
meant by behavior in marketing, what 
is meant by a system or pattern of be- 
havior, and what is meant by organized 
or group patterns. It should be partic- 
ularly useful in so far as it provides a 
procedure for reducing these various mat- 
ters to quantitative measurement. 

Furthermore, there are good prospects 
that what is worked out in this sort of 
survey will provide a theoretical per- 
spective applicable to the study of other 
identifiable and significant entities in 
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marketing. Thus it gives promise of 
meeting the third test suggested above. 
It bids fair to be not merely an isolated 
empirical study but a unit in something 
much larger. Should it prove successful, 
it will contribute substantially to creat- 
ing the general theory so earnestly 
wanted by students of marketing. 


VII. MarKeETING THEORY AND 
Economic THEORY 


An issue requiring the most careful 
consideration is whether the marketing 
field can satisfy its needs for a marketing 
theory until reformulation of economic 
theory has progressed further. Any mar- 
ket analyst who sees his role as that of 
facilitating adjustments of private and 
public policy in a world of change must 
grow impatient with the faltering at- 
tempts of economic theorists to deal with 
the dynamic aspects of an enterprise 
economy. The most acute marketing 
problems are precipitated by the facts of 
technological change. The market an- 
alyst is bound to wonder how the econo- 
mists can expect to cope with change so 
long as he is so generally inclined to con- 
sider technology outside his proper field 
of interest. 

The market analyst does not have the 
luxury of choice as to whether he will 
adopt a dynamic view. At the very least 
he must take account of technological 
change in marketing. Progressive changes 
in the technology of distribution, in the 
methods and channels of marketing, are 
surely significant for economic theory. 
They are of the essence of any perspec- 
tive which might be distinguished as 
marketing theory. Thus the marketing 
theorist is obliged to break the econo- 
mist’s taboo on the discussion of technol- 
ogy at least as it applies to the tech- 
niques of marketing. 

There is another aspect of the dynam- 
ics of market organization which is fun- 


damental for marketing theory and even- 
tually inescapable, it would appear, for 
economic theory. That is the fact that an 
organized behavior system is not a neu- 
tral framework or container for the ac- 
tions and evaluations which take place 
within it. That is to say that a market 
changes day by day through the very 
fact that goods are bought and sold. 
While evaluation is taking place within a 
marketing structure, the structure itself 
is being rendered weaker or stronger and 
the changes in organization which follow 
will have an impact on tomorrow’s eval- 
uations. Marketing theory will not pro- 
vide an adequate approach if it ignores 
this interaction between the system and 
the processes which take place within it. 
Whether economic theory can dispense 
with such considerations is another 
question. 
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THE FOLK ECONOMY OF RURAL MEXICO 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO MARKETING 


GEORGE M. FOSTER 


Smithsonian Institution 


Epiror’s Note: This is an interesting article which has 
to do largely with marketing in a primitive society. The 
article has particularly important implications at this 
time because of the discussion of sources for a theory of 
marketing presented in the first article in this issue. 


INTRODUCTION 

N recent years anthropologists have 

paid increasing attention to so-called 
“folk” cultures, 1.e., those groups which 
represent a transitional developmental 
stage between the few surviving “prim- 
itive” cultures of the world, and the so- 
phisticated representatives of the several 
“civilizations” of the modern world. The 
essence of a folk culture was described by 
Redfield nearly twenty years ago: coun- 
try and village peoples enjoying a com- 
mon stock of tradition, more or less iso- 
lated from urban centers and ideas, 
maintaining and developing their culture 
by oral communication and _ tradition 
rather than by the printed word, and 
characterized by homogeneous attitudes 
and interests.! Though Redfield suggests 
that some extremely primitive groups, 
such as the Lacandon Indians of Mexico, 
are “folk,” the concept perhaps can more 
profitably be limited to societies which 
have progressed beyond the hunting- 
fishing-gathering, and the simplest agri- 
cultural levels, to a point where intensive 
agriculture makes possible a relatively 
dense population and sedentary village 
life. 

Though the nature of a folk culture 
probably is determined by the relation- 
ship between the technology of a given 
people and the resulting exploitation of 


‘Robert Redfield, Tepoztlan, 4 Mexican Village, 
Chicago, 1930. 


natural resources, and the accompanying 
non-material aspects of life, its charac- 
teristics become particularly apparent! 
when it is set within the context of a 
wider geographical region embracing the 
modern industrial world. Latin America, 
withincreasingly industrialized city dwell- 
ers contrasted to rural mestizo and In- 
dian populations, well illustrates this 
juxtaposition of cultures, and in this 
area, no country can be more profitably 
examined than Mexico. 

At the time of the Conquest many of 
the native Mexican peoples had long 
since risen to remarkable cultural heights. 
Nevertheless, apart from some aspects of 
government, city organization, and sci- 
ence, the term folk culture is applicable 
to the way of life of most people at that 
period. The early result of Spanish dom- 
ination of Mexico, following initial dis- 
ruptive effects, appears to have been the 
strengthening and reinforcing of this folk 
culture in many parts of the country, due 
to the introduction of ideas and tech- 
niques compatible to the old system. The 
ultimate result was to set in motion the 
chain of historical events which has pro- 
duced the contrapositional urban indus- 
trial culture of the present century. Both 
ways of life have much in common, and 
both are more than mere hybrids result- 
ing from the fusion of Indian and Euro- 
pean traits. Four centuries of amalga- 
mation and evolution have produced new 
entities, one of which is the folk culture 
of modern Mexico. 

The economy which characterizes this 
type of culture may be called a “‘folk’’ 
economy. Its roots, clearly, are found 
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deep in pre-Conquest Mexico, and in the 
Spain of the Age of Discovery. It is the 
way of life which characterizes millions 
of present-day Mexicans, and which, 
though changing at an ever increasing 
tempo, will endure in at least some of its 
aspects for scores of years. It is, there- 
fore, an economy which must be under- 
stood in order to know modern Mexico. 


THE NATURE OF THE MEXICAN 
Fo_k Economy 


The folk economy of Mexico is not 
synonymous with national economy. It 
is the way of the small farmer, the home 
artisan, the village storekeeper, the fish- 
erman, and the muleteer. Railroads, 
mines, haciendas, factories, and city 
stores, though intimately related to, and 
conditioning the folk economy, are not 
directly a part of it. It is, in a sense, an 
economy within an economy, since it has 
a form of its own and yet ultimately is 
dependent on national and world factors. 
To find this economy one must leave the 
large cities and go to the villages of 
several hundred, or at most, a few thou- 
sand inhabitants. East, north, west, or 
south of Mexico City, the picture will be 
found to be the same. 

Always, agriculture is the base of this 
way of life, and the most sought after 
form of wealth is good land. But hand in 
hand with agriculture goes intense vil- 
lage and individual handicraft special- 
ization. The industrial system differs 
from that of capitalism in that a single 
individual, or more often a single family, 
completes the entire production cycle, 
from acquiring the raw materials to sell- 
ing the finished products. No families are 
self sufficient, so that a well developed 
trade exists to distribute agricultural 
produce, local handicrafts, and commer- 
cial items from the cities, to the ultimate 
consumer. This trade is marked by a 
high proportion of dealings between the 
grower or maker and the ultimate con- 


sumer, by the relative unimportance of 
middlemen in many types of sales, and 
hence, by many small transactions and 
few large ones. It is, however, a system 
which generally employs money rath- 
er than barter. The folk economy is one 
which gives the average individual a 
high degree of freedom from dependence 
on others, in the sense that fluctuations 
and disturbances which characterize the 
capitalistic world do not affect him, or at 
least only indirectly. But it is also an 
economy which, because of low absolute 
productivity, places severe limits on the 
processes of cultural evolution, and raises 
grave problems concerning the future 
development of the country. 

This factor of low absolute produc- 
tivity points up the most striking of all 
Mexican folk economy characteristics: a 
simple technology, a system using meth- 
ods first available to mankind at least 
5,000 years ago. In agriculture it is the 
Egyptian plow drawn by oxen, with 
grain flailed by hand or trampled by 
horses. In handicrafts it is the potters’ 
wheel, at best, and more often molds or 
hand modeling; it is the hand forge and 
bellows, the belt or primitive European 
loom, and transport by the human back 
or burros or horses. Whatever aspect of 
the folk economy is examined, the con- 
stant factor is the poorly developed ma- 
terial culture and concomitant methods. 
Hence, though any given folk economy is 
the result of the complex interaction of a 
number of historical events, it seems 
probable that all such systems always 
will be found as correlates of a particular 
technological level. Or, stated another 
way, the distinctive aspects of the folk 
economy gradually appear as a given 
technological level is reached, and are 
left behind as growth continues. 


A Type ExXxAMPLe 


Two hundred and fifty miles west of 
Mexico City, in the state of Michoacan, 
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there exists a type example which well 
illustrates the nature and functioning of 
Mexican folk economy. Without attempt- 
ing sharply to delimit a natural or cul- 
tural area, attention may be focused on 
the clusters of villages and small towns 
which surround Lake Patzcuaro. The 
lake, 10 miles across at its widest point, 
lies in a fertile valley at an elevation of 
7,000 feet, surrounded by higher valleys 
and peaks which reach an elevation of 
nearly 12,000 feet. Historically, the re- 
gion is of interest as having formed the 
core of the Tarascan Empire, the only 
native kingdom which successfully fought 
off the Aztecs. Today, as then, Taras- 
can-speaking peoples live and work; now, 
however, many of the villages are exclu- 
sively or partially inhabited by non- 
Tarascans who are simply rural Mexi- 
cans, like their counterparts in hundreds 
of other Mexican villages. 


Village Life—Economic Activities 


As in most parts of Mexico, dispersed 
settlements are not the rule. Whether for 
protection or companionship, people live 
grouped in villages. Historically, we 
know that during the last years of the 
16th century and the first years of the 
17th, some groups were brought together 
by the Spanish administration to form 
larger communities. But contact-period 
documents also show that village life 
existed before the Conquest. 

Usually a small plaza is found in the 
center of town, around which are grouped 
several stores and cantinas (bars), usu- 
ally no more than the front room of the 
building in which the proprietor lives. 
Streets radiate from the plaza in rec- 
tangular form, and each family has a 
house with a few thousand square feet of 
land. Several fruit trees and perhaps a 
tiny garden are common, but most men 
who own land walk daily to their fields, a 
few minutes up to an hour away. The 
pre-Conquest agricultural threesome— 


maize, beans, and squash, all planted in 
the same mi/pa—is basic. And other non- 
European crops continue to be grown— 
chile peppers, chayotes, tomatoes, avo- 
cados, cherimoyas, zapotes, and citrus 
fruits. Cabbage, carrots, beets, peaches, 
apples, broad beans, and other European 
crops are now important, and wheat, 
introduced early in the 16th century, 
has become the chief cash crop. 

A few villages approach self-suffi- 
ciency. But as in most other parts of 
Mexico, there is an absolute deficiency of 
farming lands. Hence, only a part of the 
population of the area can support itself 
in this fashion. Other sources of liveli- 
hood are available. Around the lake it- 
self fishing is an important industry. 
Some people may live by small-scale 
exploitation of natural resources—char- 
coal burning, wood cutting and working, 
and the like. More important, however, 
is the intensive handicraft specialization, 
usually in the home workshop, which 
produces pottery, baskets, reed mats and 
fire fans, textiles, hats, leather products, 
copper and iron work, palm raincapes, 
woodwork, painted trays and boxes, 
grinding stones, brushes and brooms, 
and many other objects necessary to 
daily life. In almost all cases, the family 
is the unit of production within which 
division of labor is practiced. 

The pattern may be illustrated by the 
pottery making of Tzintzuntzan, where 
half of the three hundred families ded- 
icate all or part of their time to this ac- 
tivity. Clays are dug by the men of the 
household, and carried on mules or 
burros to homes where they are spread to 
dry. Men or women then pulverize the 
clays, while women—perhaps because 
the process is so like the making of dough 
—mix them, add water, and make the 
pottery “paste.”’ Both men and women 
mold the pots and fire them in simple 
open kilns, the wood for which is brought 
by men and boys. Glaze is prepared by 
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women on grinding stones; use of the 
metate, whether in the kitchen or work- 
shop, is inevitably associated with wom- 
en. Glaze is applied by women, and the 
pots are again packed in the kiln, usually 
by men, for the second firing. The suc- 
cessful completion of the entire process 
is based on the cooperation of at least 
one adult of each sex, aided in varying 
degrees by children. Outside help is 
neither expected nor needed, and hired 
assistants are almost unknown. Children 
begin to work from the ages of ten or 
twelve, and there is no retirement for the 
aged, though chores may be lightened. 
A folk economy, by nature, is not suffi- 
ciently productive so that a leisure class 
of adolescent and aged people can be 
supported. Pottery making may be the 
year-round occupation of the family, or 
if agricultural lands are owned, men will 
work in the fields a part of each year. 

In other villages with other handi- 
crafts, the division of work between the 
sexes may vary, but the basic unit of the 
family is almost invariable. Interestingly 
enough, only rarely are two or more 
handicrafts found in the same village. 
Hence, Tzintzuntzan, Sante Fe, and 
Capula are known for pottery, Quiroga 
and Paracho for wood work, Janitzio, 
Ihuatzio, and other lake towns for reed 
mats and fire fans, Jaracuaro for palm 
hats, Nahuatzen for cotton and wool 
weaving, Santa Clara for copper, and so 
on. 

In addition to agriculture and one or 
more industries, all towns have small 
numbers of persons engaged in other 
occupations, as storekeepers, masons, 
carpenters, adobe makers, and bakers, 
and most towns have a few day laborers, 
who work during busy periods in the 
fields of local farmers, on highway con- 
struction, or at other odd jobs. 


MECHANISMS OF TRADE 


Three mechanisms exist to effect an 


interchange of agricultural and manu- 
factured products: informal exchange, 
local stores, and periodic markets. 


Informal Exchange 


Informal exchange is constant, though 
it accounts for a small part only of the 
total of transactions. A fisherman walk- 
ing through a pottery-producing village 
on his way home may stop at the home of 
a friend and bargain for a pot, paying in 
cash or exchanging fish. Or a_ basket 
weaver may need firewood and exchange 
a finished product for a bundle of sticks 
from a neighbor. 


Local Stores 


Much more important is the local 
store, which carries from 50 to 300 dif- 
ferent items. The stock list is revealing 
cornstarch, soda crackers, coffee, tinned 
fish, aspirin, candy, cigarettes, beer, pen- 
cils, rubber bands, soap, flit guns, kero- 
sene, gunpowder, factory cloth, flash- 
lights, and so forth. Clearly, here in the 
local store the folk economy has some of 
its closest relationships with national 
industrial economy. A little maize, or a 
few beans may be offered for sale, but 
most of the foods are those not native to 
the immediate area, and many are prod- 
ucts of canneries and specialized food 
processors. Usually one is unable to find 
pots, baskets, hand-loomed goods, local 
hats, mats, sandals—the products of the 
village specialization which has just been 
discussed. 


Weekly Market 

The real core of the folk economy is 
the weekly market held in several of the 
larger villages and towns. In Mexico, 
two types of market are found: perma- 
nent and periodic. The former is charac- 
teristic of all large cities and towns. It oc- 
cupies a permanent site, usually a block- 
square building, and may spill over into 
surrounding streets either in the open or 
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in small shed-like structures to be closed 
at night. The vendors are professional 
merchants who occupy the same stalls 
year after year. Sometimes one day of 
the week is more important than the 
others, and travellers will bring wares to 
sell either in the permanent market or in 
temporary open stalls. 


Periodic Markets 

The periodic market, on the contrary, 
usually is held in the open, in the main 
plaza of town. By payment of a small 
tax anybody has the right to occupy a 
few square feet of ground and spread 
out his wares. Local merchants may ex- 
pand their stores to their sidewalks, and 
certainly they will do a rushing business, 
since their stocks are complementary 
rather than competitive to the merchan- 
dise sold by temporary venders. But this 
is the day and the market which belongs 
to the Mexican folk economy. The pots, 
baskets, cloths, copper, and other prod- 
ucts which have been produced during 
the week are carried to market by the 
maker and sold directly to the ultimate 
consumer. Likewise it is the day when 
local fruits and vegetables, when fire- 
wood, when maize and beans, when all 
types of produce of the immediate area 
are placed on sale. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF THREE 
IMpoRTANT MARKETS 


In the region under consideration, 
three markets are important; Patzcuaro 
town (population 9,500) on the south 
side of the lake, on Fridays; Erongari- 
cuaro (population 1,200) on the west side 
of the lake, on Sundays; and Quiroga 
(population 3,000) on the northeast cor- 
ner of the lake, also on Sundays. 


The Patzcuaro Market 


The Patzcuaro market, which is re- 
peated on a much smaller scale on Sun- 


days and Tuesdays, is by all odds the 
most important. The main plaza, a large, 
shaded, open block is the focal point, but 
merchandise also is displayed along the 
narrow street which runs north one block 
to the Bocanegra Plaza, and also in a 
part of the smaller plaza itself. Early in 
the morning one becomes aware that the 
day is not an ordinary one: trucks rum- 
ble in from towns too distant to be 
reached on foot in a day; some persons, 
arrivals of the night before, will be seen 
sleeping under the arcades; burros and 
mules arrive in numbers; and boats from 
a dozen or more points head for the 
Patzcuaro landing. Tradition has estab- 
lished the places where each product is 
sold. On the south side of the main plaza, 
toward the west end, hundreds of Taras- 
can women from the fishing villages form 
two or more parallel lines, their fish and 
cooked ducks spread out on the cement 
before them. Farther east, still on the 
same walk, one finds displays of small 
fruits, grains, chile peppers, firewood, 
eggs, baskets, rope, and saddle blankets. 
Opposite, on the north side, are other 
rows of women, both mestizo and Indian, 
with fresh vegetables, flowers, jerked 
beef, cheese, and similar items, while in 
the street are the sellers of shawls, blan- 
kets, hats, and clothing. Women from 
Nahuatzen, with their beautiful wool 
textiles, always squat in the shade of the 
arcade on the west side of the plaza. On 
the street running north one finds more 
clothing, lime for sorti/ila making, cooked 
foods, apothecary stands, and worked 
wood. Mats, fire fans, and pottery oc- 
cupy the adjoining corner of Bocanegra 
Plaza. 

Though selling is under way by 8 
o'clock in the morning, the height of 
activity is not reached until about 11 to 1 
o'clock, because most of those who come 
to buy and sell come into town and leave 
again on the same day. Trips of from a 
few minutes by bus, from those towns 
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with roads, up to 6 hours or more on foot 
or burro, are the rule. Most vendors are 
women—perhaps go per cent; this has 
been the rule since pre-Conquest days. 
The visitor who walks between the files 
of sellers is accosted in lively fashion: 
“que va a llevar, marchante’”’ (“‘what are 
you going to take with you, buyer?”’). 

Prices for most objects are fairly well 
standardized, though there is enough in- 
dividual variation in most items so that 
haggling is customary. The seller starts 
with a price much higher than she ex- 
pects, and the buyer, verbally expressing 
astonishment that anyone could think of 
asking so much, counters with a ridicu- 
lously low offer. Sometimes agreement 
will be reached, and sometimes not, in 
which case the buyer goes along to try 
with another seller. 

In Patzcuaro little direct barter takes 
place. The town and the surrounding 
countryside have, for centuries, under- 
stood the use of money, and should all 
coins be removed, trade would be seri- 
ously handicapped. 

Attendance at the market varies 
greatly throughout the year. During the 
rainy season (June-September) about 
half to two-thirds as many buyers and 
sellers come as during the dry season. 
This is explained by the basic seasonal 
rhythm which marks economic activities. 
Farmers have most cash after har- 
vests—maize in November-December, 
and wheat in April. During the rainy 
season, families are almost continually 
occupied, leaving little time for traveling 
and trading, and their cash reserves drop 
to the lowest point of the year. Fishing is 
not good during the rains, so another 
major group has little to sell, and con- 
sequently little money with which to 
buy. Pottery is made on a considerably 
reduced scale, both because some potters 
also farm, and because clays do not dry 
as easily, and hence the productive proc- 
ess is uncertain. With these reservations 


it seems, on the basis of several counts, 
that 500 to 1,500 sellers come to markets, 
while the total number of buyers, figur- 
ing conservatively, is 5,000 or 6,000. The 
figure might be much higher; an accurate 
count is impossible. 


The Erongaricuaro Market 


The Sunday Erongaricuaro market 
differs from that of Patzcuaro in form 
and function. The islands within the 
lake, on which one finds Tarascan fish- 
ing villages, are almost barren of wood. 
Hence, their inhabitants must bring fuel 
from the mainland. This could be ob- 
tained at Patzcuaro, but here the fisher- 
man would compete with the local house- 
wife. Furthermore, he would have to 
carry a heavy load the two miles from 
the market to the lake shore, on the same 
day he is bringing maize, beans, and 
other purchases. But at Erongaricuaro 
he can row almost to the market place, 
and from the high sierra to the west 
Tarascan woodcutters bring down loads 
of wood which, since there is less com- 
petition and the market place is nearer 
the place of origin, sell at lower prices. 
Hence, fish for wood is the basic ex- 
change, and other items are secondary. 

Burro loads of wood and ocote (pine 
pitch for lighting and firebuilding) ar- 
rive from the sierra Saturday night or 
early Sunday morning, and are stacked 
in the narrow street that leads to the 
lake shore. The fishermen leave their 
homes, often before daybreak, and early 
in the morning a hundred or more ca- 
noes may be seen dotting the quiet sur- 
face of the lake, all converging on 
Frongaricuaro. Here, unlike Patzcuaro, 
direct barter is the rule, but it is not the 
simple exchange of primitive peoples. 
Buyers and sellers know the money value 
of their products, and the items ex- 
changed are evaluated in pesos. Thus, 
three or four sticks of wood are worth 
$0.05 pesos, so that a fish worth $0.25 
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pesos is traded for from 15 to 20 sticks, 
depending on size. 

After attending to their primary needs 
the fishermen and their wives continue 
up to the plaza, where beans, peas, maize, 
chile peppers, local fruits, and other prod- 
uce are sold by the farmers of Erongari- 
cuaro and neighboring villages. And the 
woodcutters load their animals with 
fish—and perhaps reed mats and fire 
fans, also made on the islands—and 
start up the steep trails through the 
sierra to their homes, to resell most of 
their loads. 

The Erongaricurao market also is 
smaller and less animated during the 
rains, since there are few fish and con- 
sequently little basis for exchange. 
Hence, during the dry season enough 
ocote and wood must be accumulated 
over and beyond immediate needs to 
last for a period of several months, so by 
the beginning of the rainy season the 
open verandas of the island Tarascan 
homes are stacked to overflowing with 
cords of wood. Though the Erongaricuaro 
market is far smaller than that of Patz- 
cuaro, for the lake Tarascans it is equally 
important. From the former they obtain 
cash for necessary purchases, and from 
the latter the raw materials for cooking 
and lighting 


The Quiroga Market 


The Sunday market in Quiroga lacks 
the distinctive qualities of either of the 
other two. It is simply a convenient 
place for a bit of trading for the imme- 
diate area; food comprises most of the 
items sold. Many women who may not 
have been able to attend the Patz- 
cuaro market will come to make weekly 
purchases, while potters from Tzintzun- 
tzan and Sante Fe who may have a few 
things left over from the larger market 
may decide to combine a pleasant day’s 
outing with a little business. 

It must not be assumed that tight eco- 


logical areas exist within which there is 
intensive trade, with few contacts with 
more distant points. Each market is a 
focal point whose attraction decreases 
progressively as towns are more distant, 
but whose periphery overlaps ‘those of 
other markets. Markets may draw 
traders from towns $0 or 100 miles away, 
who pass by closer markets because of 
higher prices at more distant points. 
Hence, a professional class of muleteers 
is an integral part of the folk economy. 
In pre-Conquest days their function was 
filled by the Auacalero who carried prod- 
uce in a crate on his back. Even today, 
huacaleros swinging along at a half trot 
over paved highways, carrying 150 or 
more pounds, are common sights. For 
the economically more fortunate, burros 
and mules are used, and today, trucks 
are playing an ever increasing role, 
giving rise to the anomaly of a muleteer 
who owns no pack animals, hiring space 
in a passing truck to carry him and his 
load to his destination. 


IMPORTANCE OF TRADE IN 
Mexican Fo._k Economy 


The lively trade of the Mexican folk 
economy is due to at least two reasons: 
1) villages which are characterized by 
intensive handicraft specialization must 
seek outlets for at least part of their pro- 
duction at a considerable distance away. 
This is particularly the case when several 
neighboring villages make the same 
thing; 2) the close proximity in most 
parts of Mexico of hot, temperate, and 
cold country makes feasible the inter- 
change of the products of each. Hence, 
more often than not trade routes run 
between different climatic zones. Nor- 
mally, the transportation of the handi- 
craft products of a town is combined 
with the acquisition of produce of other 
regions. To illustrate, Tzintzuntzan mule- 
teers carry jlocal pottery two or three 
days’ distance to hot country markets 
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(in regions where good pottery clays are 
not common), and return with sugar- 
cane, mangoes, jerked beef, and cheese, 
and palm fronds for Church festivities. 
Some jew traders may be gone from 
home for a month or more, little by 
little selling the original cargo and pick- 
ing up loads for intermediate points 
until, perhaps, before the ultimate 
destination has been reached several 
completely different loads will have been 
acquired and sold. Likewise, on the 
return journey few if any products first 
acquired will be carried as far as the 
muleteer’s home. 

The importance of the muleteer in 
each town depends on opportunities for 
work at home, the presence of local 
handicrafts to be exported, and so forth. 
In Tzintzuntzan, of the 252 family heads, 
11 are full time and 32 more are part 
time muleteers. 


Price LEVELS 


The factors which determine price 
levels reflect both the nature of the folk 
economy itself, and its ultimate depend- 
ence on the larger national industrial 
economy. It is clear that a large propor- 
tion of the purchases of people in the 
Patzcuaro area are manufactured items 
and processed foods. Often the source is 
the United States or some other foreign 
country. Prices for such objects depend 
upon the wholesale price of the manu- 
facturer, customs duties, freight, the im- 
porter’s markup, and finally the retailer’s 
profit. Greater or lesser local demand can 
have but a very slight influence on prices 
of these objects. Rather, one finds that 
the local price level adjusts itself to 
national and international conditions. 
Thus, the increase in the cost of living of 
several hundred per cent in Mexico since 
1940 is reflected equally in small rural 
villages and the largest department 
stores of the nation’s capital. 

In the Patzcuaro area however, the 


folk economy exists within the larger 
national economy, and supply and de- 
mand function almost in classic text- 
book form. For example, in December 
1944, immediately after the maize har- 
vest in Tzintzuntzan, maize sold for $.70 
pesos for four liters. This figure gradually 
rose to $1.20 pesos in October 1945, just 
before the next harvest. Most small 
farmers had to sell maize shortly after 
the harvest to have money or other ne- 
cessities; only the larger storekeepers 
had sufficient cash to hold it until later 
in the year for the higher prices which 
accompanied decreasing supplies. Simi- 
larly, in 1945 the first ducks at the Patz- 
cuaro market were offered in October. 
These are considered a great delicacy, 
and after six months when none were 
available buyers were willing to pay $.go 
pesos each. A month later ducks were in 
much greater supply, the edge of appe- 
tites had been dulled, and $.50 pesos was 
a good price. The picture is the same for 
other products. It has been pointed out 
that pottery production falls off greatly 
during the rainy season. At first glance 
it might be assumed that prices accord- 
ingly would rise. But demand falls off 
even more; during the rains few people 
have money to buy more than the most 
essential items. Hence, a large cooking 
pot worth $2.50 pesos during the dry 
season may sell for only $2.25 pesos 
during the rainy season. 

The extreme sensitivity of prices of 
locally made or grown products to sup- 
ply and demand appears to be due to the 
nature of the productive process. Since 
each family head is the individual entre- 
preneur, he governs the conditions of the 
work of his family. He may choose to 
make little or much, to sell or not to sell. 
There are no monopolies in any of the 
local industries; knowledge of the skill, 
plus greater or lesser amounts of capital, 
are the only prerequisites to work. No 
one dictates hours of labor and hours of 
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rest, says who shall and who shall not 
work, buys all of the output of a given 
commodity, corners the market, or sets 
prices. In a large percentage of all sales 
the manufacturer deals directly with the 
consumer. 


Errect oF INFLATION ON 
FoL_k Economy 


It is perhaps worth pointing out the 
effect of national inflation on the folk 
economy. Generally, the effects have 
been less disastrous than for wage earn- 
ers in urban centers, where prices con- 
tinually outstrip wage increases. Most 
families which acquire any cash surplus 
buy land, which is considered the only 
safe form of investment. Individual hold- 
ings are not large: five or six acres marks 
a man of extreme wealth. Then, as the 
value of currency goes down, the value 
of land appreciates in proportion, and 
crops are sold at commensurately higher 
prices. Likewise, the producer, be he 
fisherman, potter, weaver, or wood- 
worker, finds that the price of his prod- 
ucts rises about in proportion to the 
price of food, clothing and other essential 
items. He pays more for what he buys, 
but he receives more for what he sells, 
and in the long run maintains about the 
same standard of living with the same 
amount of work. The constantly shifting 
prices are confusing, and the source of 
much complaining, but the independent 
small man of the folk economy does not 
suffer greatly as a result. Only those who 
are dependent on wage labor seriously 
feel the pinch. 


Non-Economic ASPECTS OF 
FoLtk Economy 


But a folk economy cannot be under- 
stood in terms of economic motivations 
alone. The struggle for survival is grim 
and constant, for the over-all productiv- 
ity of this way of life is low. Perhaps for 
this very reason the social aspects of 


every day living take on added signifi- 
cance. In home manufactures, often the 
members of the family can sit in their 
patios gossiping, discussing matters of 
village interest, relaxing from time to 
time for a midmorning snack from the 
kitchen, or to buy an ice cream stick 
from an ambulant vender. The work is 
hard, but under such circumstances it 
lacks the monotony of factory employ- 
ment. Likewise, since man is so closely 
tied to the soil seasonal rhythms force 
variations in daily activities. A man 
fishes during the still hours of early 
morning, joins his wife in reed mat mak- 
ing in the afternoon, and works at weav- 
ing a new net while he relaxes in the 
kitchen in the evening. With the rains he 
leaves fishing and becomes a farmer, and 
has the satisfaction of seeing his crops 
grow and ripen, the result of his own 
work. Plowing, planting, weeding, har- 
vesting, selling—one rarely does the 
same thing day after day. 

The market, particularly, offers a 
break in village life. One goes to buy and 
sell, yes, but one also goes to see friends 
from other villages, to carry news from 
one’s home, and to bring news from 
others. Often the produce carried to 
market is not sufficient to justify the 
time and expense in going. But all the 
dividends are not monetary. Well known 
is the story of the American who en- 
countered a woman on the trail to a mar- 
ket, carrying a basket of tortillas. Yes, 
she would sell a few. Would she sell ail, 
at a much higher price than she could 
hope to obtain at the market? No, be- 
cause then she would have no excuse to 
continue her journey, and would have to 
return home, foregoing the pleasures of 
bartering and haggling, of a pleasant 
day of conversation. At the Erongari+ 
cuaro market, fishermen rarely trade all 
their load of fish and ducks with the 
same woodcutter. They would then be 
done, and would have no reason for not 
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returning home. Rather, they prefer to 
trade a little with each of ten or twenty 

woodcutters, prolonging the pleasure, 
anticipating the possibility of a slightly 
better deal with some men, recognizing 
the probability of a poorer exchange with 
others. 

Within each village, most housewives 
visit a local store each day to purchase 
sugar, salt, lard, coffee, and similar 
staples. This is a pleasant part of the 
daily morning routine, and one which 
must not be rushed. Rather than exhaust 
the social possibilities of the occasion, or 
risk not seeing someone with interesting 
news, most housewives, like the Taras- 
can fishermen, will spread their purchas- 
es—perhaps not more than a peso in all— 
between two or three stores. And, few are 
the housewives who, finding in late after- 
noon that they overlooked some neces- 
sity in the morning, regret that they must 
again visit the store. 

The Spanish contributions to the in- 
digenous Mexican economy are the use of 
money to replace barter, the introduc- 
tion of numerous crops and domestic 
animals, the introduction of a more ad- 
vanced material culture making possible 
additional village specializations, and 
the placing of this economy in a position 
dependent on a much larger area, which 
in recent years has come to be coter- 
minous with the world. But one is also 
impressed with the manner in which the 
Spanish economy dovetailed with that of 
Mexico, and reinforced rather than de- 
stroyed many of its most characteristic 
aspects. With the plow, oxen, and new 
crops, agriculture became more effective. 
The relatively more advanced tech- 
nology—but still within the limits of a 
folk economy—resulting in additional 
handicrafts, and horses and burros as 
pack animals, stimulated commerce and 
trade. Moreover, the market as a meet- 


ing place for buyers and sellers was as 
characteristically Spanish as Mexican. 
And, though the Spanish technology was 
considerably superior to that of the 
Indian, it was not so much superior but 
that the simpler was able to adjust itself 
to new conditions and profit by them, as 
would not have been the case if a modern 
industrial technology had been intro- 
duced. Hence, we are led to the con- 
clusion that the folk economy of Mexico, 
while the precise elements which char- 
acterize it are the result of an Indian- 
Spanish heritage, in the broader picture 
correlates with an emergent technology 
which has not yet reached the industrial 
stage. 


CONCLUSION 


The future of this folk economy is un- 
certain. Probably it will last, at least in 
part, for a long, long time. Sooner or 
later, however, its fundamental weak- 
ness must be consciously faced by the 
nation: the folk economy of Mexico is 
not sufficiently productive, nor does it 
seem capable of being made sufficiently 
productive, to allow people to have the 
education, the medical and health serv- 
ices, the diet, housing, and clothing, 
and the leisure time which, rightly or 
wrongly, are coming to be considered the 
birthright of every individual. A folk 
economy is incompatible with the ma- 
chine age. Increasing social and economic 
tensions have already thrown the system 
so out of balance that chaos (in the form 
of the Mexican Revolution) resulted. 
The subsequent equilibrium is so un- 
certain that widespread readjustments 
continually must be made to counter the 
disruptive effects of the inexorable march 
of Western European technology. When 
and if these readjustments are success- 
fully made, the folk economy will no 
longer exist. 











THE PATTERN OF RETAIL FOOD STORES 
IN A SMALL CITY 
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I 
INTRODUCTION 


LMOST everyone is concerned in one 
ym or another with retail stores. 
Consumers are concerned with their 
effect on the kinds and character of goods 
made available, the prices charged for 
them, and the time and effort required 
for shopping. Growers, makers, and dis- 
tributors are concerned with the costs of 
marketing, with the time and effort re- 
quired to distribute foods, and with their 
effect on the prices they receive, and 
therefore, their profits. In fact the char- 
acter of retail outlets is a major deter- 
minant of over-all market efficiency. 

Considerable concern is expressed to- 
day in many quarters regarding the high 
costs of distributing goods in proportion 
to the costs of growing and making them. 
Since retailing accounts for a larger pro- 
portion of these costs than any other 
step in marketing, it, together with trans- 
portation, offers more significant op- 
portunities for decreasing costs than do 
other aspects of marketing. 

Comparatively little is actually known 
about the organization of retailing in 
specific communities and the _inter- 
relations between stores and their char- 
acteristics. We know little about the 
effect of this organization and these 
interrelations as they now exist on the 
welfare of those engaged in the business 
and on that of the community. Likewise 
we do not know their relation to prices, 


* Margaret Ellestad Tune assisted in organizing the 
data and Dr. George L. Mehren of the Giannini Foun- 
dation made helpful suggestions on various points. 


costs, and income received at other 
stages of marketing. 

Retail stores possess many individual 
characteristics which bear important 
relationships to one another. A store 
does not possess one or a few of these 
characteristics but all of them. There- 
fore, innumerable classifications are pos- 
sible. The number is increased as the 
number of characteristics studied is in- 
creased. The problem of organizing a 
study becomes a rather complex one for 
the reasearch worker which is in all 
likelihood one reason for a lack of in- 
formation. 

Nevertheless when we possess infor- 
mation about characteristics of stores and 
their interrelationships, we are usually 
able to discern a “‘pattern” or form in 
which stores group themselves. By 
studying such a pattern we distinguish 
features of retail organization which 
raise many questions regarding the char- 
acter of retailing in general and its 
efficiency. This is the purpose of the 
present study. 


II 


SOURCE AND ORGANIZATION 
OF DaTA 


Data Secured in Berkeley, California 


The need of securing a sample of retail 
stores in which to study prices and qual- 
ities of some selected fresh fruits and 
vegetables led to a limited survey of 
stores retailing food in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. Berkeley is a city of about 100,000 
and is a part of a metropolitan area of 
almost a million population. There were 
in November, 1947, 181 stores retailing 
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TasLe 1.—OrcGANIZATION AND Retativs Votume or SALES OF 162 RETAIL 
Foop Srores, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, 1947 



























































Organization Relative Volume of Sales 
Total _ l —— 
7 Inde- | ; . | ery 
Phen Chain pendent | Large Medium | Small Small 
Per | Per | Per || Per | | Per |. | Per |,,. | Per 
J y To. | I | No. | No.| p | No.) 7 
No. Cent | No. Cent No. | Cent i Cent | No. | Cent No. | Cent |) Cent 
Shopping District ] | | | | | | | | | 
Downtown 8 | 4.9 3 | 10.0] 5] 3.8 4 | 28.6 | 3| 5-1] 1] 25) = 
Large Outlying 31 | 19.2 || 8 | 26.6 | 23 | 17.4 5 | 35-7 | 16 | 27.1 | 6 | 23.1 | 4] 6.4 
Medium 24 | 14.8 || 7 | 23.4 | 17 | 12.9 || 3 | 21-4 | 9 | 15.2 | 2| 7.6 | 10 | 15.8 
Small 52 | 32.1 || 12 | 40.0 | 4o | 30.3 || 2 | 14.3 | 28 | 47-5 | 8 | 30.8 | 14 | 22.3 
Isolated Store 47 | 29.0 |} — | — | 47] 35.6 || — | aaa oi §.i 9 | 34-7 | 35 | 55-5 
| | | | 
Total 162 |100.0 | 30 |100.0 1132 100.0 || 14 \100.0 | $9 |100.0 | 26 |100.0 | 63 100.0 
| | 
| 
Income Area | | 
High 71 43 | 2| 6.7] 5} 3-8]) 2] 14.3] 5] 8.5} —| — - 
Medium 93 | 57-4 || 22 | 73-3 | 71 | 53-8 || 8 | 57-1 | 42 | 71-2 16 | 61.5 | 27 | 42.8 
Low 62 | 38.3 || 6 | 20.0 | 56 | 42.4 || 4 12 | 20.3 | 10 | 38.5 | 36 | 57.2 
| | | | 
| | | 
Total 162 “ | 30 |100.0 |132 |100.0 || 14 {100.0 | $9 100.0 | 26 [100.0 | 63 {100.0 
|} | | | 
Goods Carried | | | | 
Groceries, Meat, \| | | 
Fresh Fruits, Veg.| 98 | 60.5 || 30 100.0 | 86 | $1.5 || 14 |100.0 | 53 | 89.8 | 15 | 57-7 | 16 | 25.4 
Groceries& Fresh | | 
Fruits & Veg. | 59| 36.4||—| — | s9|44-7|/—| — | 5| 8-5} 9 | 34-7 | 45 | 71-5 
Groceries a2} 1.2— — | 2] 1.5} — —|- —|— 2 3.1 
Fresh Fruits & Veg. 3 | iga—i = 1 3] 44 |}—-| — 1| 1.7] 2] 7.6 ‘ 
yf tt | | 
Total 162 |100.0 || 30 |100.0 |132 |100.0 || 14 |100.0 | §9 |100.0 | 26 100.0 | 63 |I0 
| 1 | | | | 
Service | | 
Non-Service g1 | 56.2 ] 30 100.0 | 61 | 46.2 || 13 | 92.9 | 42 | 71.2 | 11 | 42.3 | 25 | 39-0 
Some Service | 711 43-8 |} —| — | 7! 53.8 1| 7.1 | 17 | 28.8 | 15 | 57-7 | 38 | 60.4 
| | | | 
| 
Total | 162 |100.0 || 30 |100.0 |132 |100.0 || 14 |100.0 | $9 |100.0 | 26 {100.0 | 63 |100.0 
| 
° P | | | | 
Organization | | | | | 
Chain | go | 18.6 || — — |—/| — 71lgolagigeim~—-| — i 
Independent | 392 | 8t.41—| —- |-| - 7 | 50.0 | 36 | 61.0 | 26 100.0 | 63 I00.¢ 
| | 
Total | 162 |100.0 |} — | — |—] — 14 100.0 | §9 100.0 | 26 |100.0 | 63 |I00C 
| | 
Volume of Sales | | 
Large Li S45 9imal 7!) $38) il mo inl 
Medium | 59 | 36.4 |] 23 | 76.6 | 36 | 27.3] —| — |—}| — |—] — [7 
Small | % | 16.1} — | — | 2%) 19-7 — | — |om-}] - |r] — - 
Very Small | 63| 38.91. —| — |63 147-711} —]| — |-—| — |-| -— |7- 
| | | | | 
| | | | 
Total | 162 |100.0 || 30 |100.0 |132 [100.0 ||} — | — |— | — |—]| — |— 





groceries, meats, and fresh fruits and 
vegetables alone or in combination, 2 
bakeries, four delicatessens, one health 


food store, and two small “farmers’ mar- 
kets” retailing fruits and vegetables. 


The 162 stores selling groceries and 
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Taste II.—Goops Carriep AnD Services OrrereD By 162 Foop Srores, 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, 1947 









































| Kinds of Goods Carried | Services 
| | Groceries 
| Groc., Mest, | and Fr. : Fresh Non- Some 
| Fr. Fruits | poe ce Groceries Fruits 8 . 
Class \é Veretables | Fruits & Vevetabl Service Services 
| egeta ma Vegetables | egetables 
| 
| Per | | Per | | Per | Per Per Per 
7% | AY, | lar r r. 
No. Cent | Cent | " Cent \***| Cent No. Cent No Cent 
Organization | | 
Chain |}30| go6}—| — |—] — | —| — |30!] 330/—| — 
Independent | 68 | 69.4 | 59 | 100.0 | 2] 100.0 | 3 | 100.0 | 61 | 67.0] 71 | 100.0 
| | | 
Total | 98 | 100.0 | 59 | 100.0] 2 | 100.0 | 3 | 100.0 | 91 | 100.0 | 7I | 100.0 
| 
Volume of Sales | | | 
Large | 14 Ba) = — — — |13 14.6 I bd 
Medium 153 | 54.1 $s; 8.s|— — I 33-3 | 42 | 46.0] 17 | 24.4 
Small 115 | 15.3 | 9] 15.2|— — 2| 66.7 | 11 12.0] 15 | 21.5 
Very small 16 | 16.3 | 45 76.3 2 | 100.0 | — — |2 27.4 | 38 §2.7 
Total | 98 | 100.0 | §9 | 100.0 | 2 | 100.0 | 4% | 100.0 | 91 | 100.0 | 71 | 100.0 
Shopping District | | | | | 
Downtown | 8 8.2);—|/ — |— -- — ~- 7 iw I 1.4 
Large Outlying | 21 | 21.3] 5 | 8.5 | 2] 100.0| 3] 100.0| 18] 17.3] 13] 18.4 
Medium |} 18 | 18.4] 6 | 10.2 | — — |— — |15] 12.8] 9] 12.6 
Small | 35 35.6 | 17 | 28.8 tea - |j—- — | 36] 22.8 | 16 | 22.4 
Isolated Store | 16 | 16.3 | 31 | i—i = i -- 15 | 45-7 | 32 | 45-2 
| | 
“3 | | 
Total | 98 | 100.0 5Q | 100.0 | 2 | 100.0 3 | 100.0 | 91 | 100.0 | 71 | 100.0 
| | | 
} | | | | | | 
Income Area | | 
High 5} $5.1] 2 3-5 | — | > - aes, ae | 3 3-3 4 | 5.6 
Medium 60 | 61.3 | 28 | 47.3 | 2 | 100.0 | 3 | 100.0 | 50] §5.0 | 43 | 60.6 
Low | 33 | 33-6 | 29 | 49.2 |— = | —|— | 48 i 4.7 | 24 | 33.8 
| | | | | } | 
Total | 98 | 100.0 | §9 | 100.0 | 2 | 100.0 | 3 | 100.0 | 91 | 100.0 | 71 | 100.0 
| | 
| | | 
Kinds of Goods Carried | | 
Groc., Meat, Fr. Fruits. & | | | | 
Vegetables i— — |- | -- — — —| — | 67] 73.6 | 31 | 43.7 
Groc. and Fr. Fruits & | | | 
Vegetables —_ — fe) — i] = “= m4 24 | 26.4 1351 49.4 
Groceries =< <= — | = i= a FA oer — | 2| 2.7 
Fresh Fruits & Vegetables |— | — — | -— “= — |—| — | ood Macon fe | 4-2 
| | | | | 
Total |— -< —| — as _ — — |9 ne Te ae 
| | | | | | 
| 
Services | 
Non-Service | 67 | 68.4 | 24 | 40.6 | — — |— ~~ Pe |_— 
Service | 31 31.6 | 35 9-4 | 2]|100.0| 3] 100.0}; —}| — |}—|] — 
Total | 98 | 100.0 | $9 | 100.0 2| 100.0] 3] 100.0 | — — —-i i = 





fresh fruits and vegetables were all were made as to the kinds of goods 
visited. Observations concerning each carried, the relative volume of sales as 
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Taste IJI.—Location or 162 Foon Srores: Size or SHoppinc District AND INCOME 














ArEA, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, 1947 






































Size of Shopping District Income Area 
Down- Large Medi | Small Isolated | Hick Ucdi F 
A ‘ q Medium Lot 
Class town Outlying — 7 — | Store 8 — = 
—.--— : * menial _ ae a 
_ | Per ; Per 7 Per : Per ’ Per , Per Per Wy Per 
No Cen |No Cent No-| Cent o- | Cent No.| cent |%?-| Cent | oe i | oe 
Organization 
Chain 31 sf-3 | 8 25.8 7 29.2 | 12 23.1 |— — 2 28.6 | 22 24.7 6 9.0 
} 
Independent | 62 i 74.2 | 17 70.8 | 40 76.9 | 47 | 100.0 5 71.4 | 71 75.3 | 56 QI.0 
Total 8 100.0 | 31 | 100.0 | 24 | 100.0 | 52 | 100.0 | 47 | 100.0 7 | 100.0 | 93 | 100.0 | 62 | Io 
Volume of Sales | 
Large 4] 50 Be 16.1 | 3 12.5 2 3.8 | - — 2 28.6 8 8.6 
Medium 3 37-5 | 16 51.6 9 37.5 | 28 53.8 3 6.4 5 51.4 | 42 45.1 | 1 19.3 
Small z | 122.5 6 19.4 2 8.3 8 15.4 9 19.1 | — — 16 7.211 16.3 
: | 
Very small | — | _ 4 12.9 | 10 41.7 | 14 27.0 | 35 74.5 |— — 27 9.1 | 3 58 
Total 8 | 100.0 | 31 | 100.0 | 24 | 100 100.0 | 47 100.0 7 | 100 93 | 1 ) I 
Goods Carried | 
Groc., Meat, Fr. Fruit & 

Vegetables 8 | 100.0 | 21 67.7 | 18 75.0 | 35 67.2 | 16 34.0 5 71.4 | 60 64.5 3 3.2 
Groc. & Meat _ — 5 16.1 6 25.0 | 17 32.8 | 31 66.0 2 28.6 | 28 0.2 | 29 sf 
Groceries }— — 2 6.5 - i . i ae ey 2 2.1 : in 
Fr. Fruits & Vegetables | — — 3 9.7 |\|— - — - — - -- — 3 3.2 |— - 

| 
Total | 8 | 100.0 | 31 100.0 | 24 | 100.0 | §2 100.0 | 47 | 100.0 7 | 100.0 | 93 | 100.0 | 02 100.0 
| 
Service 
, 
Non-Service | 7 | 87.5 | 18 58.1 | 15 62.5 | 36 69.2 | 15 31.9 3 42.9 | 50 53-7 | 38 61.3 
Some Service . 3 12.5 | 13 41.9 9 37.5 | 16 30.8 | 32 68.1 4 57.1 | 43 46.3 | 24 8.7 
| 
| 
Total 8 | 100.0 | 31 | 100.0 | 24 | 100.0 100.0 | 47 | 100.0 7 | 100.0 | 93 | 100.0 | ¢ 100.0 
} | 
Size of Shopping District | 
Downtown — — — - - - - -- 2 28.6 6 6.4 ~ 
Large Outlying |— _ -- — — - — -- — - 24 25.8 7 11.3 
Medium -— ~ — — - ~ — — - — 12 12.9 | 12 19.3 
Small — — ~ oo — _ — 5 71.4 | 29 31 18 29.1 
Isolated —_ _ — os —_ — — - -- — 22 24.7 | 25 40.3 
Total wn - seed _— —- —_ —_ = _ 7 100.0 93 00.0 62 I 
Income Area 
High | 2 5.0 | - -— o- ~- 5 9.7 \— -- _ = -- -- — 
Medium 6 75.0 | 24 77.5 | 12 50.0 | 29 55.7 | 22 46.8 | — — — — - - 
Low — —-,| 7 22.§ | 12 s0.0 | 18 | 34.6 | 25 | 53.2 | — - = - - . 
| 
Total 8 | 100.0 | 31 | 100.0 | 24 | 100.0 | §2 | 100.0 | 47 | 100.0 | — od + -— -- - 





estimated by the kinds and varieties of 
goods carried and the size of stock, the 
relative incomes of families in the area, 
and relative size of the shopping district 
in which the store was located. Infor- 
mation concerning services provided was 
secured from the manager or proprietor. 





Organization of Data 


The data secured from these obser- 
vations were organized in several ways 
on a basis of the number of establish- 
ments: (1) Chains and independent out- 
lets, (2) Stores located in downtown, and 
those located in large outlying, medium, 
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and small shopping areas, as well as those 
which were isolated, (3) Stores located in 
high-, medium-, and low-income areas, 
(4) Stores carrying groceries, fresh meats, 
and fresh fruits and vegetables; groceries 
and fresh fruits and vegetables; and 
fresh fruits and vegetables only, (5) 
Stores having large, medium, small, 
and very small volume of sales, and 
(6) Stores providing some or no serv- 
ices. 

The total number of stores and the 
percentages in each of these categories 
are given in Tables I, II, and III (pre- 
sented on pages 164, 165 and 166) with 
sub-classifications of each based on 
the other categories. Data not given 
in these tables include the proximity 
of nearby grocery stores and additional 
information regarding goods carried. 


III 
Finpincs: Type AND LocaTION 
oF STORES 
Chain and Independent Stores 


Over 81 per cent of all the stores 
studied were independent stores and al- 
most Ig per cent were chain stores. Chain 
stores were, however, much more impor- 
tant than their numbers indicate. All of 
them were either large or medium in 
size. They constituted one-half of the 
large stores and almost 40 per cent of the 
medium-sized stores. They all carried 
groceries, meats, and fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Almost three-fourths of them 
were located in medium-income areas 
and one-fifth in low-income areas. Over 
one-third were in downtown or large out- 
lying shopping districts and two-thirds 
in medium and small sized shopping 
districts. All of them were non-service 
stores, that is, they did not provide 
credit or delivery service, and were the 
self-serve type. 

Since the locations of chain stores are 
chosen more carefully than those of in- 


dependents it is significant that almost 
two-thirds of them were in medium and 
small shopping areas and that almost 
three-fourths of them were in medium- 
income areas. This may indicate that 
these areas are most profitable to sellers. 

The independently operated stores 
showed quite a different pattern than the 
chain stores. Almost half of them were 
very small. Only about half carried 
groceries, fresh meats, and fresh fruits 
and vegetables. About 45 per cent car- 
ried groceries and fresh fruits and vege- 
tables only. Approximately 54 per cent 
were in medium-income areas and about 
43 per cent in low-income areas. Over 
one-third were isolated stores, that is, 
there was no other store of any kind 
nearby. About 30 per cent were in small 
shopping areas. Almost 54 per cent pro- 
vided some services. 


Location of Stores 


Something of the nature of stores is 
revealed by their location with reference 
to size of shopping district, income areas, 
and proximity to other stores. 

Size of Shopping District. The stores in 
the downtown shopping district all car- 
ried groceries, meat, and fresh fruits and 
vegetables and 87 per cent had either 
large or medium volume of sales. Over 
60 per cent were independently operated 
and 75 per cent were in medium-income 
areas. With one exception they were 
non-service stores. 

Stores in the large-, medium-, and 
small-sized shopping districts tended to 


1 “Downtown shopping district” refers to the main 
shopping district of the city. “Large outlying shopping 
districts” are the secondary shopping centers in which 
almost all types of stores are represented in considerable 
numbers. ‘“‘Medium-sized shopping districts” are those 
in which several types of stores are located but in lim- 
ited numbers. “Small-sized shopping districts” are 
those in which a very limited number of stores, such as 
three or four or so, of any kind are located. “Isolated 
stores” refers to those with no other stores of any kind 
within at least a block. 
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follow much the same pattern. Almost 
three-fourths of each group were inde- 
pendently operated. From two-thirds to 
three-fourths carried a full line of foods. 
From about 60 to 70 per cent were non- 
service stores. A larger proportion of 
those in the large shopping districts were 
located in medium-income areas than 
those in the small shopping districts. 
Likewise those in the medium-sized 
shopping districts were more often 
located in low-income areas than were 
the others. Stores in large shopping dis- 
tricts had the smallest proportion and 
those in medium-sized areas had the 
largest proportion of stores with very 
small sales. 

Over 60 per cent of the stores were 
located in small-sized shopping districts 
or isolated from other stores. Almost 30 
per cent of all the stores were isolated 
stores. These stores were distributed 
throughout most of the city with the ex- 
ception of one rather large and rather 
high-income area in which there were no 
food stores. These isolated stores were a// 
independently operated, almost all had 
small or very small volume of sales, and 
two-thirds carried only groceries and 
fresh fruits and vegetables. More than 
two-thirds of them provided some serv- 
ices and over one-half were in low-income 
areas. 

Income Areas. Although the size of in- 
comes of consumers living in particular 
areas cannot be judged as well as before 
the war, an effort was made to estimate 
the relative incomes of the families in 
areas in which stores were located. 

Over 57 per cent of the stores studied 
were located in what were judged to be 
medium-income areas and 38 per cent in 
the low-income areas. The largest pro- 
portion of those in medium-income areas 
were independents, were medium in size, 
were full-line stores, provided no serv- 
ices, and were in small shopping dis- 


tricts. The majority of those in low-in- 
come areas were independents, were 
very small stores, carried a full line, and 
were non-service stores. The largest 
proportion of them were isolated stores. 

One of the significant features these 
data seem to reveal is that low-income 
areas in Berkeley were to a very large 
extent served by isolated stores or by 
those in small shopping districts, by 
stores with small or very small volume of 
sales, and by independents. Although no 
data are available on prices charged it 
seems very likely that prices as a rule 
are higher in these stores than those for 
comparable goods available in many 
other stores. 

Proximity of Other Grocery Stores. 
Over 33 per cent of the stores under sur- 
vey had no other grocery stores within a 
block of them, 36.3 had only one other 
store, 19.4 per cent had two other stores, 
7.5 per cent had three other stores, and 
only 3.1 per cent had four other grocery 
stores within a block. Over two-thirds of 
those with no other grocery stores within 
a block were isolated stores.? 

Only 13.4 per cent of the chains had 
no other grocery stores within a block 
whereas 38.4 per cent of the independ- 
ents were so located. About 27 per cent 
of the chains and 38 per cent of the inde- 
pendents had one other store near by, 36 
per cent of the chains and 18 per cent of 
the independents had two other stores 
within a block. Over 23 per cent of the 
chains and over 7 per cent of the inde- 
pendents had 3 or 4 other stores within a 
block. 

The fact that almost 60 per cent of the 
chain stores had two or more other food 


2 Over forty per cent of those with one other nearby 
store were in small shopping districts. Over 80 per cent 
of those with two other grocery stores nearby were in 
the small and medium-sized shopping districts. Over 50 
per cent of those with three other stores and all of those 
with four other nearby stores were in large outlying 
shopping districts. 
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stores within a block and that only 25 
per cent of the independents were so lo- 
cated indicates that the majority of the 
chains were meeting more direct compe- 
tition than the majority of the inde- 
pendents. 

It is interesting to note that three- 
fourths of the isolated neighborhood 
stores had a very small volume of sales 
and two-thirds of them carried only 
groceries and fresh fruits and vegetables. 
It may be inferred, therefore, that 
many consumers do not do all their 
shopping in non-isolated stores, but 
purchase meat and a considerable por- 
tion of other foods frequently in such 
stores and use the nearby isolated stores 
for fill-in purchases. 


IV 
ADDITIONAL FINDINGS 
Goods Carried 


The days of the store selling groceries 
only seems to have passed. Only two of 
the 162 stores studied in Berkeley carried 
groceries only. These two were both in- 
dependently operated, service stores 
with very small volume of sales, located 
in large outlying shopping districts and 
serving medium-income areas. 

The popularity of combination stores 
(selling groceries, meats, and fresh fruits 
and vegetables) is shown by the fact that 
60 per cent of the stores carried all these 
products. Moreover, all the stores with 
large volume of sales and almost go per 
cent of those with medium volume car- 
ried a full line of these foods as did all the 
chain stores. All the stores in the down- 
town area and 68 per cent of those in the 
large shopping districts carried these 
products. Over 68 per cent of these full- 
line stores had large or medium volume 
of sales and over 60 per cent were located 
in medium-income areas. 

One might infer from the results of 
this study that the advantage of being 


able to buy all products in one store out- 
weighs to a very large extent the ad- 
vantage of offering services. Over 68 per 
cent of the full-line stores were non- 
service stores whereas almost 60 per cent 
of those carrying only groceries and 
fresh fruits and vegetables (but not 
meats) provided some services. These 
latter stores may find it necessary to 
offer services to offset the disadvantage 
of offering only limited lines. 

Most of the stores carrying groceries 
and fresh fruits and vegetables without 
fresh meat had small or very small 
volume of sales, were located in small 
shopping areas, or were isolated stores, 
and were in medium- and low-income 
areas. 

The wide distribution of fresh. fruits 
and vegetables is shown by these data; 
all stores except two carried some fresh 
fruits and vegetables.* The fruit and 
vegetable store does not seem to be 
popular in the retail area under study; 
only three stores carried these products 
only. The green grocery establishments 
were all independent, service stores in 
large outlyi ing shopping districts serving 
medium-income areas. Oddly enough 
two were located within one block of one 
another. One was estimated to be doing 
a medium-sized volume of business and 
two were small. 

The kinds and quality of the fresh 
fruits and vegetables carried varied 
greatly. About 12 per cent carried a 
large variety, 38 per cent a medium va- 
riety, and 50 per cent only a small 
variety.* The products carried in the 

3 The large number of stores carrying a small variety 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, particularly oranges, po- 
tatoes, cabbage, and a few other products undoubtedly 
increase the costs and lower the efficiency of their dis- 
tribution. Some provision must be made for supplying 
the small quantities needed by these stores, thus creat- 
ing problems in packaging, transportation, and the like. 

4 Stores were considered to carry a “large” variety of 


fruits and vegetables when at least one kind of most of 
those currently in season was available. Those carrying 
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latter were also often very poor in qual- 
ity. There was a direct relation between 
size of store and variety of fresh fruits 
and vegetables carried. The large stores 
almost always carried a large variety and 
the very small stores a small variety. 

A large proportion of the stores, about 
72 per cent, carried cold meats and/or 
delicatessen products. Twenty-eight per 
cent of the stores carried beer and wine 
and 49 per cent carried beer alone. Even 
a large proportion of the smaller stores 
carried these products. Only 25 per cent 
carried neither beer nor wine. A very large 
portion of these were located near the 
University of California and the sale of 
liquors within one mile of the campus is 
forbidden by state law. 


Volume of Sales 


Almost 40 per cent of the stores stud- 
ied in this survey were classified as hav- 
ing a “‘very small” volume of sales.® 





many but not all of those in season were considered to 
have a “medium” variety. Those which carried only a 
few products such as potatoes, oranges, cabbage, and a 
few others were classified as having a “small” variety. 

5 Frozen fruits and vegetables were also quite widely 
carried by all types of stores. They were carried by 
about 65 per cent of the stores. However, none of the 
units of the largest chain carried them. It is interesting 
that in spite of the costs of installing specialized equip- 
ment to carry these products almost 40 per cent of the 
stores which carried them were very small stores. In 
other words, over two-thirds of the very small stores 
carried frozen fruits and vegetables. They were also 
widely distributed as to location. Almost two-thirds of 
the stores carrying them were in small shopping dis- 
tricts or were isolated stores. About one-third of the 
isolated stores and one-half of those in small shopping 
districts carried them. 

6 Although it is very difficult to judge by observation 
the relative volume of sales of stores, a subjective evalu- 
ation was made by observing the kinds and varieties of 
goods carried and the size of stock. Except in borderline 
cases these judgments were found to agree with the last 
OPA classifications. The “small” and “very small” 
stores fell in OPA Group I which included stores with 
annual gross sales of less than $50,000. The “very 
small” stores were typically the one-man neighborhood 
stores with very limited stocks of goods. The “medium” 
size fell in OPA Group II which included stores with 
gross sales of $50,000 and less than $250,000 annually. 


These together with those having a 
“small” volume constituted §5 per cent 
of all the stores. The largest proportion 
were in low-income areas. Almost two- 
thirds of the small stores were in small 
shopping districts or were isolated stores. 
The largest proportion were in medium- 
income areas, carried groceries, meats, 
and fresh fruits and vegetables and were 
service stores. All of the small stores 
were independently operated. 

The largest proportion of medium- 
sized stores were in small shopping 
areas and were serving medium-income 
areas. These stores carried a full line of 
goods, were of the non-service type and 
were independently operated. 

The large stores all carried a full line of 
groceries, meats, and fresh fruits and 
vegetables. With one exception they 
were non-service stores. The largest pro- 
portions were in large outlying shopping 
districts and were in medium-income 
areas. One-half were chains and one-half 
were independents. 

Although the number of such small 
stores may be less than formerly, they 
apparently constitute a problem in re- 
tail distribution today. The fact that 
consumers continue to patronize these 
small stores in spite of prices that un- 
doubtedly average higher indicates that 
elements of monopolistic competition 
exist.’ 

Questions might well be raised as to 
whether consumers, distributors, grow- 
ers, and manufacturers might not be 
better served with fewer of these stores. 
If sales now distributed among them 





The “large” volume stores fell in OPA Group IV which 
included those with annual gross sales of $250,000 and 
over. The major difference in the two classifications 1s 
that in this survey chain stores were classified according 
to the size of individual units rather than according to 
the total volume of an entire chain system. 

7 See Jessie V. Coles, “Student Reactions to Differ- 
ent Groups of Food Stores,” JouRNAL OF MARKET- 
1nG, Vol. X, no. 4 (April, 1946), pp. 390-392. 
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were concentrated in larger stores oper- 
ated at full capacity and with minimum 
margins, costs of marketing could un- 
doubtedly be reduced, prices to con- 
sumers lowered, and sellers benefited. 

There is in all probability no question 
that farmers and those handling produce 
would welcome changes which would 
reduce the numbers of these stores and 
increase sizes of those remaining. On the 
other hand, it is possible that some proc- 
essors of nationally branded products 
might prefer to continue with the status 
quo rather than to risk a possible shift of 
patronage to chain stores. 

Services Provided 

The willingness of consumers to forego 
such services as delivery, credit, and 
telephone orders in order to buy in 
larger establishments and in those carry- 
ing a full line of goods is indicated by 
this survey. Over 56 per cent of the 
stores were non-service stores. Since 93 
per cent of the stores with large volume 
of sales and 71 per cent of those with a 
medium volume did not provide services, 
a much higher proportion of foods was 
sold without service than is indicated by 
the proportion of non-service stores. 

All the stores providing some service 
were independents; none of the chain 
stores provided services. However, not 
all the independently operated stores 
were service stores; indeed over 46 per 
cent were classified as non-service. 

Availability of services seems to be 
related to volume of sales, with location 
of stores, and with goods carried. The 
smaller the volume, the higher was the 
proportion of stores providing services. 
The isolated stores more frequently pro- 
vided service than those in other loca- 
tions. Limited-line stores likewise more 
often provided services than full-line 
stores. These features are also tied un 
with prices since no doubt the small vol- 
ume, isolated, limited-line stores operate 
less efficiently than other stores. 


V 
Some Over-ALL IMPLICATIONS OF 
THE STUDY 

This survey reveals some of the char- 
acteristics of retail stores. The locational 
pattern indicated differences in kinds 
and volume of goods carried and in type 
of operation existing among stores in 
shopping districts of different sizes and 
between isolated stores and those in 
shopping districts. It also shows differ- 
ences in characteristics of stores in low- 
income areas as contrasted with those in 
other areas. 

Further information should be avail- 
able before the significance of these and 
other relationships can be fully realized. 
Nevertheless this limited survey of the 
pattern of stores in Berkeley seems to 
suggest that retail organization offers a 
fertile field for improving efficiency of 
marketing which would reduce costs and 
benefit all concerned. 

These data showing the high propor- 
tion of small stores point to the unde- 
sirability of distributing a not incon- 
siderable portion of our food through 
inefficient outlets which obviously must 
create a drag on the system of distribu- 
tion, particularly that pertaining to 
agricultural products. Such a situation is 
undoubtedly disadvantageous as well to 
the individual firms, to consumers, and 
to the community. 

This survey illustrates the need for 
further information concerning charac- 
teristics of retail stores if we are to have 
further light on the effectiveness with 
which retail stores perform their func- 
tions. In addition to the characteristics 
covered in this survey, information is 
needed regarding such points as prices 
charged; kinds, quantities, qualities of 
goods carried and their sources; physical 
efficiency of stores; total volume of 
sales; costs of operation; and information 
concerning buying habits as they affect 
efficiency of retail stores. 








MOTIVATION ANALYSIS IN MARKET RESEARCH 


FRED T. SCHREIER anno ALBERT J. WOOD 
A. F. Wood & Company 


Epiror’s Nore: The authors present an interesting 
technique with some example material based on studies of 
clients’ products. Comments on the method described 
herein are invited. 


INTRODUCTION 
7. question “why” has always been 


and is even more popular today. It 
has become almost the fashion to place a 
“why” after any question inserted into a 
questionnaire. You bought it—why? 
You didn’t buy it—why? You like it— 
why? You dislike it—why? You listen to 
this program regularly—why? You don’t 
—why? It looks like such an innocent, 
simple and promising question. 

However, this question has kept scien- 
tists and philosophers busy and puzzled 
for many centuries. Quite recently, for 
example, a book of over 400 pages in 
length was published by Professor R. M. 
Mclver of Columbia University with the 
title “‘Social Causation,”! and it deals 
with nothing but the ““Why” question in 
social science. If it were so easy to solve 
the question of why people behave as 
they do, many of the problems of poli- 
tics and education could have been solved 
long ago. 

At what is the market researcher aim- 
ing when he asks “why”? He wants to 
find the reasons for a specific action. A 
reason is defined as any circumstance 
without which the action would not have 
been committed. Obviously, the number 
of such circumstances is tremendous. For 
example, suppose one asks a woman why 
she bought a specific dress. Then she 
might answer, “Because I like it’’; ““Be- 
cause it suits my taste”; “ ‘Because it is 
just the dress I had intended to buy”; 


> 
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“Because it is priced right”; ‘““Because I 
like the color’’; ‘Because it fits my size, 
suits my complexion”’; “Because none of 
my friends has such a dress’’; “Because 
it can be washed”’; “‘Because I want to 
wear it at my party”’; “Because my hus- 
band will like it’; ““Because I came to 
this store’’; ““Because I saw an ad”’; “‘Be- 
cause I believe that this is a decent 
store”; “‘Because I have bought in this 
store many times previously”’; ““Because 
my friends have told me that this is a 
good store’; ‘“Because I have no other 
dress for the summer’”’; “‘Because I want 
to get dressed and not to go naked”; and 
so on, ad infinitum. 

All these reasons and many others 
may be correct, and there is no contra- 
diction between any of them. If any of 
these reasons had been absent, she would 
not have bought the dress—they all are 
genuine reasons. 

There is, therefore, no such thing as a 
complete explanation since the number 
of reasons is practically infinite. Hence, 
some principle must be found to make 
the “why” question meaningful and at 
the same time to narrow down the field 
of our inquiry. 


NARROWING THE FIELD ofr [INQUIRY 


It may seem first that this field could 
be limited by admitting only proximate 
reasons and by excluding all remote 
reasons. This restriction, however, may 
preclude obtaining reasons which would 
be of interest and importance. That our 
respondent, for example, had seen an ad- 
vertisement that reminded her of the 
store (and not a specific item) is not a 
proximate reason, as it only motivated 
her to go ro the store but not to buy the 
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dress. However, this may be a reason 
which would be of considerable interest. 

There is another restriction by which 
the field of our inquiry might be cut 
down. The action or its object can be 
described in different ways on different 
levels of generalization, and then all 
questions which do not refer to the level 
of generalization selected can be omitted. 
If interest is centered in the fact that the 
respondent bought any dress, the level of 
generalization is higher than if interest 
is centered in why she bought a summer 
dress, and this again is higher than if 
further specification as to why she 
bought this dress is required. All reasons 
which explain the selection of the dress 
could be eliminated. On the other hand, 
if interest is centered only in the specific 
question of why she bought this dress, 
all the reasons which explain why she 
bought amy dress could be dropped. Only 
those reasons would remain that moti- 
vated her to buy ¢his dress and not 
another dress. 

Even with this restriction, however, 
the list of reasons will be very long. A 
respondent certainly cannot be expected 
to give spontaneously and immediately 
such a tremendous list of answers to a 
deceptively simple ‘““Why” question. Dif- 
ferent respondents will probably select 
different reasons and forget others. No 
meaningful tabulations can be expected 
from an open question as some people 
may only say something about price; 
others about the qualities of the dress; 
others about their own attitudes, etc. 

Actually, however, this total list is of 
little importance to the success of the 
study. One may inquire, then, as to the 
reason for the inclusion of the “Why” 
question. The answer is that only specific 
lines of reasons are sought. Interest is 
centered in those reasons about which 
something can be done. 

It follows that the open ‘““Why”’ ques- 


tion has to be broken down into a num- 
ber of reasons in which interest is 
centered and which are expected to play 
a role in the motivational process that 
led the respondent to the decision to buy. 
The open ““Why” question has to be re- 
placed by a number of questions each 
referring to a specific aspect and each 
formulated so as to determine correctly 
whether it influenced the respondent’s 
decision, that is whether she would have 
bought the dress if this reason had not 
existed. 


REQUIREMENTS OF A MEANINGFUL 
REASON ANALYSIS 


The first requirement of a meaningful 
reason analysis, therefore, is the develop- 
ment of a list of categories of reasons 
which may be assumed to have some 
causal relevance and which at the same 
time, can be changed or modified. 


Subjective Approach 


If the questions, “Did price, color, 
style, quality ...contribute to your 
decision to buy?” or “Did it help you to 
decide to buy?” were formulated, the 
burden of the causal analysis is shifted 
to the respondent. This is a heavy 
burden as there is some doubt as to how 
the respondent interprets this question. 
She may feel that she liked the color of 
the dress and that this liking contributed 
to her decision. However, she might have 
bought the dress also if the color had 
been different and the difference in color 
would not have prevented her from buy- 
ing. Only those qualities can really be 
called reasons which would have pre- 
vented the purchase if they had not 
existed. 

Accordingly, what you are trying to 
get at is: If this dress did not have the 
specific quality or if the respondent did 
not have certain ideas, preferences, or 
intentions, would she have bought this 
dress? 
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There are many cases where the re- 
spondents can be asked this type of 
question and where one may expect valid 
results. To ask a bride whether she would 
have bought her white wedding dress if 
it had been colored, would certainly have 
elicited an emphatic “‘No”’ in most cases. 
A poor woman, if asked whether she 
would have bought the specific dress 
just purchased if it had cost $30 more 
would also very possibly give a negative 
answer. A woman who had seen an ad- 
vertisement for this specific dress and 
immediately came to the store to buy it, 
might be able to answer the question, 
“Would you...” witha definite “Yes.” 
However, even in this case, the answer 
sometimes may become doubtful as she 
might remember that she would have 
gone to the store anyway because she 
had seen an advertisement for another 
dress, or because her friends had told her 
that interesting buys were to be had in 
this store. Moreover, if the decision to 
buy has not been made very recently, it 
may be difficult for the respondent to 
place herself into the same frame of 
mind in which she was at the time of this 
decision, and she may have forgotten 
how she felt at that time. 
~The approach described so far may be 
called the direct, subjective or hypo- 
thetical approach. If the measurement 
of the influence of a specific reason is de- 
sired, then it is necessary only to count 
the number of all cases where our hypo- 
thetical question was answered in the 
affirmative. 


Objective Approach 


There is, however, another approach 
available which circumvents the diffi- 
culties of the subjective approach—the 
objective or statistical method. This 
method applies the gencrally recognized 
principle of all causal research in the 
social or natural sciences. The effect of 


any condition can be measured by ob- 
serving in how many cases the specific 
effect occurred, where the condition 
existed compared with the proportion 
of occurrences of the effect where the 
condition was non-existent. If, for ex- 
ample, the appraisal of the curative 
effect of a new drug on a certain disease 
was the object of research, the propor- 
tion of recoveries in a group of sick 
people who were treated with the new 
drug with the proportion of recoveries of 
sick people who were not treated with 
this drug could be compared. 

If there is a higher proportion of re- 
coveries in the group treated than in the 
group not treated, then the conclusion 
may rightly be drawn that this drug had 
some effect. If there is no such higher 
proportion or surplus, the drug very 
likely had no effect because only the 
same proportion in the group treated re- 
covered as in the group not treated. 
Those in the group treated, therefore, 
would have recovered anyway, even if 
they had not been treated. The size of 
the surplus proportion measures the ef- 
fect; the effectiveness of the drug is the 
stronger, the larger the surplus. 

If interest is centered primarily in the 
strength of the influence of the factor, 
the statistical approach is satisfactory. 
It must be realized, however, that this 
approach cannot completely replace the 
subjective one, as only by the subjective 
approach can the people who were 
actually motivated by the factor which 
we study be identified. The statistical 
approach reveals only how many there 
were but not which members of the 
group studied were motivated. In the 
case of the drug, one cannot tell which 
of those treated would have recovered 
anyway and which recovered because of 
the treatment. What is known, however, 
is how many recovered because of the 
drug. 
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By use of the statistical approach, the 
causal significance of any reason can be 
determined by comparing the proportion 
of buyers or favorers in the group where 
the specific reason studied existed with 
the group where this reason did not exist. 
Accordingly, two groups can be formed 
from the sample—those who like a spe- 
cific color or style or pattern or taste or 
structure, etc., and those who do not. 
The surplus of buyers or increased pro- 
portion in the first group over the second 
group indicates the strength of the spe- 
cific causal factor. This surplus can be 
expressed in different ways as can best 
be shown in the following table presented 
as a simple example: 


Buy Do not Buy 


Brand A Brand A Total 
op Num- og Num- oy Num- gy 
40 ber “0 ber “ tr «=Cl™ 


Like Flavor“F” 60 300 40 200 100 §00 25 
Do not like Fla- 

vor “F” 40 600 60 g00 100 If00 75 

Total goo 110 2000 100 


If the surplus is expressed as the per- 
centage difference in buyers between the 
groups of those liking and those not lik- 
ing the flavor studied, it is called a con- 
version difference J As 60 per cent of those 
liking Flavor — bought Brand A as 
compared with 40 per cent of those not 
liking the flavor, the conversion differ- 
ence in this case is 20 per cent. 

But the zuméer of people who bought 
because of this specific flavor can be 
computed. This figure is obtained in the 
following way: in the group of those lik- 
ing the flavor, the same proportion as in 
the group of those not liking the flavor 
would have bought the product anyway. 
regardless of whether it had this specific 
flavor—just as in the case of the drug, 
the same proportion in the treated group 
would have recovered anyway as in the 
group not treated. Forty per cent there- 
fore, of the 500 people who liked Flavor 
“F” would have bought the product even 


if it did not have the flavor liked. This 
gives 200 people. Deducting this num- 
ber from 300 (the number of those who 
liked the flavor and bought Brand A) we 
obtain 100. Only these remaining 100 
buyers would not have bought the 
product without the flavor. 

This number now can be expressed as 
a per cent figure on two different bases, 
either as a proportion of those buying the 
brand or as a proportion of the total 
sample. As there are 900 people in our 
sample who bought the brand, 100 out of 
this group is 11 per cent. On the basis of 
the total sample of 2,000, 100 people 
represents § per cent. 

Therefore, four statements which are 
equivalent may be made: 

(a) 20 per cent more of those: liking 
the flavor than of those not liking the 
flavor bought Brand A, or (b) 100 re- 
spondents bought Brand A because of its 
flavor, or, (c) 11 per cent of the buyers 
bought Brand A because of the flavor, or, 
(d) § per cent of the sample bought 
Brand A because of this flavor. 


APPLICATIONS OF THE TECHNIQUE 


An application of this procedure to a 
concrete problem in order to interrupt 
the abstract and general way of reason- 
ing will now be presented. 


Product Analysis 


An important field of application of 
motivational research is product analysis. 
It is desired to ascertain what each of the 
specific sense qualities (factors influenc- 
ing consumers through appeal to the 
senses) of a product contributed to its 
acceptance by the consumer. Sense 
Qualities Research is a method which the 
authors have developed and described in 
previous articles.? The basic idea of this 


2 Printers’ Ink, Oct. 5, 1946; Advertising and Selling, 
October 1946. 
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method is to overcome the inability of 
the respondents to indicate reasons for 
their taste preferences. The question, 
“Why do you prefer this brand to other 
brands?” or even in a more specific for- 
mulation such as, ‘““What do you like in 
this product that makes you prefer it to 
others?” produces in most cases only 
such meaningless answers as, “‘I like the 
flavor” or “‘I like the taste.” 

_ In order to overcome this difficulty, a 
list of those qualities which influence 
consumers’ acceptance is developed and 
then, for each category of the list the 
respondent is asked whether he likes the 
specific quality. For example, the ques- 
tion is asked: “Should a good beer be 
heavy or light?” “Should it or shouldn’t 
it have a hoppy flavor?” Thus, the re- 
spondent’s vocabulary is not limited to 
that which he normally uses and every 
respondent is induced to indicate his 
attitude toward each specific quality. 

For each quality a four-fold table of 
the same character as described above 
may be set up. It shows the two groups 
of those who like and those who do not 
like this specific quality, and each group 
is broken down into those favoring and 
those not favoring the brand studied: 


Favor Do not P 
Brand A Favor Total 
Reason Brand A 
o Num- %, Num- go, Num- 
40 ber o- ober 40 ber 


Like hoppy flavor 12.2 67 
Do not like hoppy 

flavor $-§ 14 238 100 252 
Total 81 720 


87.8 482 100 $49 


From this table, all the causal meas- 
urements can be derived. It may be said 
that the conversion difference of the 
sense quality, hoppiness, with respect to 
Brand A is 6.7 per cent (deducting 5.5 
per cent from 12.2 per cent), or the num- 
ber of people in our sample who were 
motivated to favor Brand A because of 
its hoppy flavor may be computed. In 
the group of those liking hoppy flavor, 
5.5 per cent would favor Brand A any- 


way, regardless of the flavor; that is, 
5.5 per cent of 549, or 30. This number is 
deducted from the 67 people who like 
hoppy flavor and prefer Brand A, thus 
obtaining 37. These 37 people represent 
45 per cent of all the favorers of Brand A 
(this is 81 in the example). It may be 
said, therefore, that 45 per cent of 
Brand A’s favorers favor Brand A be- 
cause (in part at least) of its hoppy 
flavor. 

To know this proportion is obviously 
of the greatest importance if any changes 
in a product formula are considered. If a 
firm is considering eliminating this spe- 
cific quality to replace it by another, it 
would like to know what proportion of 
its buyers would not buy it if a change 
took place. Since in the example, 45 per 
cent of the favorers were motivated to 
buy the brand because of its hoppiness, 
elimination of this quality would bring 
about the danger of a loss of this group. 
This figure must be considered an upper 
limit as some consumers may remain 
faithful to the brand in spite of the 
change; however, if a large proportion of 
the customers is motivated by this spe- 
cific quality, the change would certainly 
not be advisable. 

Such studies are particularly valuable 
when repeated and trends are observed. 
If a brand’s acceptance rests heavily on 
a specific sense quality, but the number 
of people who like this sense quality is 
decreasing, then it is clear that a change 
is néeded. Such a situation has been 
found, for example, with respect to 
brands of beer whose particular attrac- 
tion lies in their heavy flavor. As there is 
a definite trend toward lighter beer, a 
change in the production formula was 
necessary. 


FuRTHER GENERALIZATIONS 


Returning now to the general con- 
siderations: The fourth way of present- 
ing the surplus is of particular impor- 
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tance and has wide applications. When 
the surplus is expressed as a percentage 
of the total sample, the influence of dif- 
ferent reasons among each other can be 
compared, and different brands can also 
be compared with respect to one reason. 
The significance of this way of expressing 
the surplus will be better understood by 
showing that it can also be reached in 
another way. In the medical experiment, 
the size of the two groups treated and 
not treated are determined arbitrarily in 
the set-up of the experiment. Frequently, 
they are kept equal. In market studies, 
however, the size of the two groups com- 
pared is part of the results of the study 
itself and not determined arbitrarily. In 
the example it was found that 500 out of 
the 2,000 respondents liked the flavor 
while 1,500 do not, but the reverse 
might have been found. If there had 
been 1,500 likers and only 500 dislikers 
of the flavor, the conversion difference 
would remain unchanged, but the num- 
ber of people converted would be three 
times as large as in the previous case. 
Accordingly, not § per cent, but 15 per 
cent of the total sample in this case 
bought because of the flavor. 

The percentage figure of those moti- 
vated computed on the basis of the total 
sample depends, therefore, on two fac- 
tors, the conversion difference and the 
size of the group of likers of the flavor. 
Obviously, the larger this group, the 
larger the absolute number of people 
converted, and, accordingly, the higher 
their percentage on the basis of the total 
sample. 

In other words, this figure may be ar- 
rived at by weighting the conversion 
difference by the proportion of the 
likers’ group in the total sample. Since in 
the first table presented, this group rep- 
resents 25 per cent and the conversion 
difference is 20 per cent, multiplication 
of the two figures gives 5 per cent which 
is the same result as the per cent figure 


on the basis of the total sample. 

This figure is called the Index for the 
specific reason or factor measured. When 
the surplus is expressed as an index 
figure, it becomes possible to compare 
the causal influence of different reasons 
or factors among each other. By plotting 
the measured factors side by side, a 
“motivational profile” is secured, which 
reveals for a given sample or population, 
the pattern of reasons motivating people 
to buy specific products or brands. If 
these reasons were mutually exclusive 
and not overlapping, and if the list of 
reasons were exhaustive, then a clear 
and complete picture of the motivational 
set-up would be obtained. Each factor 
measured would show the per cent of 
total customers attracted and adding up 
all these per cents would give 100 per 
cent. Actually, of course, this does not 
happen as many of the factors overlap 
and the list may not be exhaustive. 
However, by comparing the significance 
of the various reasons in the profile, it 
can be discovered where the strength and 
the weakness lies. If, for example, it is 
found that the index figure for some 
specific flavor stands at only § per cent 
while that for dealers’ suggestions stands 
at 20 per cent, then it follows that the 
firm owes far more to dealers’ pushing 
than to the flavor of the product. 

Important as it is to compare the in- 
fluence of the various reasons among 
each other for a specific product, brand, 
store, or item, this measurement is not 
enough because it is not known whether 
the index figure for any specific reasons 
is good or poor. This can be determined 
only by looking at other brands, and 
studying their motivational profile. 
firm may find then that its competitor 
surpasses it by far on dealers’ influence, 
although preference for his specific flavor 
is much smaller, or vice versa, or it may 
find that his advertising index is higher 
or lower. 
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By studying the motivational profiles 
for a specific branch of industry, the 
whole range of different index figures for 
the various reasons will be found, the 
leader on each aspect ascertained, and 
the leader’s standing on a specific aspect 
then may be taken as the yardstick. The 
leader in turn may look for other similar 
industries and see whether his standing 
is surpassed in an adjacent field or may 
concentrate on his own weaker points, 
setting his standing on his strongest as- 
pects as obtainable goals. 

The final result of a motivational 
analysis, therefore, is a chart which 
shows the comparative index figures for 
each brand or store or service on each 
reason studied. Comparison among the 
charts or motivational profiles of the 
competitors in specific industries shows 
widely divergent patterns. One brand’s 
acceptance may rest heavily on a very 
specific characteristic of a product, its 
distributional setup or dealer attitudes, 
or some specific advertising factors. 
Another profile may reveal that this 
brand appeals particularly to the average 
consumer and not to those groups who 
have particular preferences, likings or 
habits. 

If the brand has appeal to a group 
with specific preferences, it is learned at 
the same time what part of this group it 
has attracted. Since the potential specific 
market is known, namely the size of the 
group with specific preference, obviously 
very important decisions of policies can 
be made on the basis of knowledge of 
these facts. 


APPLICATION IN MEASURING Con- 
SUMER STORE PREFERENCES 


Department stores offer excellent 
opportunities for application of the 
methods described. Department store 
management is always haunted by the 
question ‘“‘Why do people come to my 


store and not to my competitor’s store,” 
and vice versa, ‘““Why do others not 
come to my store and go to my com- 
petitor’s?”” The answer to these ques- 
tions must be given by measuring the 
motivating power of the various factors 
which attract people to specific stores. 

Obviously, these factors must be 
limited to those about which manage- 
ment can do something. Location, for 
example, is certainly a tremendously 
important factor, but department stores 
cannot move freely; and, interesting as 
the measurement of the effects of loca- 
tion may be, nothing can be done to im- 
prove the situation, whatever may be the 
outcome of the measurement. 

There are numerous other factors 
which can be safely assumed to influence 
people in their selection of a specific de- 
partment store. Consequently, a long 
list of qualities may be developed, such 
as durability, style and workmanship of 
merchandise, helpfulness of sales people, 
prices in various ranges, newspaper ad- 
vertising, radio advertising, exchange 
policies, etc. The study is begun by ask- 
ing the respondents which department 
store in their community they rank 
highest on each of these characteristics. 

These ranks, however, reveal only 
something about the opinions of re- 
spondents regarding these stores, but 
nothing about the motivating power of 
these opinions. It is of the highest im- 
portance to distinguish between opinion 
and attitude, on the one hand, and 
motivating power, on the other hand. 
One woman may have a very high 
opinion of a store in some respects, but 
this attitude does not motivate her to 
buy in the store. A poor woman, for 
example, may admire one store for its 
high class and high-priced merchandise 
and, accordingly, rank it highest of all 
competing stores, but she may never go 
there because it is beyond her financial 
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reach. Another woman may think that 
some store carries an excellent style of 
street dresses, sportswear, children’s 
wear and shoes; but she may be far more 
interested in durability than in style, 
and therefore, she patronizes another 
store whose merchandise she considers 
preferable in durability, although its 
style is not as high as the others. 

In order to measure motivating power 
and not only attitudes, the effect of each 
characteristic on attracting women to 
the specific store must be measured. In 
the first place, therefore, the conversion 
difference must be ascertained. How 
many per cent more women out of those 
who rank the store highest on a specific 
characteristic, prefer the store as com- 
pared with those not ranking it highest? 

Again, to compute only the conversion 
difference would not be enough. As de- 
scribed previously, the relative size of 
the groups in this application of the 
general method, must be taken into ac- 
count and the conversion difference 
weighted by the proportion in the total 
sample of those ranking the store highest. 

Thus, the index composed of the con- 
version difference and the proportion of 
those ranking the store highest on the 
given characteristic is secured. This in- 
dex shows the proportion of women in 
the sample who were attracted to the 
specific store by a specific characteristic. 

Here is an abbreviated table including 
only seven characteristics (based on an 
actual study which included 22 charac- 
teristics). 

Per Cent Favoring 








Store: 
Reason 
A B C D 
Workmanship of merchandise 6.4 4.5 5.5 8.2 
Sales people 6.0 2.5 5.8 2728 
Durability 5.2 3.6 4.8 8.7 
High priced merchandise a5 644 54 $35 
Values of sales 3-§ 2.2 §.7 6.8 
Variety of merchandise 3.0 1.4 4.0 19.4 
Low priced merchandise $.§ 06 6.0 6.6 


This table allows comparisons in two 
directions. By reading across, the 
strength of the stores with respect to the 
characteristic may be compared. The 
first line, for example, shows that work- 
manship attracted 8.2 per cent of the 
sample to Store D. The other stores fol- 
low with 6.4 per cent, 5.5 per cent and 
4.5 per cent. Store D is the leading store 
on each characteristic in this community. 
This is consistent with the fact that it is 
doing the highest volume in the com- 
munity. 

Reading the columns down, the rela- 
tive contribution of each characteristic 
to the total success of each specific store 
is found. The differences in the rank 
position of these characteristics reveal 
the motivational profile of this store. 

Comparison is facilitated if the table} 
is recomputed by taking the sum total of 
each column as the base and figuring 
each index on this base. In this way, the 
differences in the number of customers 
or sales volume are eliminated and direct 
comparisons made possible. 


Per Cent Favoring 
Store: 








Reason 

A B Cc psp 
Workmanship of merchandise 21 2 16 13 
Sales people 19 13 #§ 
Durability 17 19 14 14 
High priced merchandise 14 2 II 9 
Values of sales II If 16 + Io 
Variety of merchandise 10 7 II 30 
Lower priced merchandise 8 3 17 13 

Total 100 100 100 100 , 


i 


It is easy now to read from this re- 
computed table the characteristic pic- 
ture of the four stores. Store A is a high- 
class and high-priced store ‘with com- 
paratively small variety. The character- 
istic contributing most to its success is 
workmanship with 21 per cent, followed 
by sales people and durability, while 
values during sales, lower-priced mer- 
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chandise, and variety form the lower 
part of the list. 

Store B is an even more pronounced 
high-class store whose success rests very 
little on its lower-priced merchandise. 
Store C can be described as a typical 
“junk” store, leaning heavily on sales 
and lower-priced merchandise. Finally, 
Store D owes most to the variety of its 
merchandise which reaches the highest 


fi zure in this table. 


he situation described by the table 
is, of course, very simple; actual tables 
include more factors. In addition, the 
table simplifies the situation in that it 
refers to the stores as a whole. Actually, 
it has been found that women do not 
hold undivided loyalty toward one store 
but distribute their allegiance widely 
among various stores, preferring specific 
departments in them. Studies therefore, 
must deal with specific departments 
rather than the store as a whole, and 
reveal considerable differences in the 
structure of the motivational profiles of 
the departments of the same store. 

The tremendous advance made by 
this method lies in the quantification of 
the data. Those knowing the stores 
might characterize them in a way similar 
to our characterization, but this descrip- 
tion would rest on intuition and guessing 
instead of precise measurement. Re- 
peated studies can measure in per cent 
figures changes which may have oc- 
curred. No such measurements are pos- 
sible by intuition. Department store 
management does have standards for 
judging how well its departments are 
doing. However, it does not know pre- 
cisely why the individual department 
exceeds or falls behind expectations, 
why some departments are patronized by 
people who go to other stores for other 
items, and other reasons for the standing 
of departments. 


APPLICATION IN ADVERTISING 
RESEARCH 


Extremely important applications of 
the general method described lie in the 
field of advertising research. It is ad- 
mitted today by almost anyone working 
in this field that the usual types of 
readership and audience measurements 
are insufficient. The important thing to 
know is not how many people read or 
listen but how many people were moti- 
vated to buy. Certainly reading the ad- 
vertisement is not the only reason for 
their buying. If there was no need for the 
advertised product, no purchase would 
have been made. Advertising is never a 
sufficient condition for buying. However, 
the definition of a reason applies in this 
case, too. An advertisement is con- 
sidered as a reason for buying if the indi- 
vidual exposed to it would not have 
bought if he had not been exposed to the 
advertisement; only in this case can it be 
correctly stated that a person bought 
because of the advertisement. If the indi- 
vidual saw the advertisement, but would 
have bought the product anyway even if 
he had not seen it, the advertisement ob- 
viously was a wasted effort. On the other 
hand, of course, if the individual saw the 
advertisement but did not buy, it had no 
effect either. 

But how can one ascertain the number 
of people who bought because of the 
advertisement? Again, the subjective ap- 
proach is not sufficient because most 
people do not pay enough attention to 
the small details of everyday life to re- 
member and tell correctly the motiva- 
tional processes involved. The question, 
“Would you have bought if you had not 
seen the advertisement?” would be 
answered correctly only by those re- 
spondents who have a real ability for 
introspection. 
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The objective method, however, can 
be employed. Applying its basic princi- 
ples, those who saw and those who did 
not see the advertisement are cross- 
tabulated on a basis of whether they 
bought. From the resulting four-fold 
table, the conversion difference, which is 
the surplus per cent of buyers among 
those who saw over those who did not, is 
computed. Then, the relative size of the 
two groups (seeing and not seeing) is 
taken into account and the proportion of 
those seeing in the total sample is ap- 
plied. Obviously, with equal conversion 
difference, the number of people moti- 
vated to buy will be the larger, the more 
people saw the advertisement. Effective- 
ness of an advertisement depends on two 
factors—the conversion difference and 
the proportion of readers in the sample. 
These two percentages are combined by 
multiplying them. The result is the 
“Index of Advertising Effectiveness” 
which is described in previous articles.* 

If an experiment could be conducted 
by exposing a group of people to an ad- 
vertisement and the ratio of buyers in 
this group compared with the ratio of 
buyers in another similar group which, 
however, was not exposed to the adver- 
tisement, the method would be perfect 
and flawless for determination of the 
conversion difference. Such an experi- 
ment, however, is difficult and costly. 

Xecourse, therefore, must be made to 
some other method which is easier than 
to set up an elaborate experiment. Usu- 
ally, the only way for a short cut to be 
made is to draw upon the respondent’s 
memory. Instead of taking the two 
groups of those exposed and those not 
exposed to the advertisement, the groups 
of those who remember seeing and those 

® Printers’ Ink, May 17, 1946, and Tide, May 17 


: ‘3 
1946, 


who do not remember seeing the adver- 
tising are taken. 

At this point, however, a new diffi- 
culty arises. Remembering an advertise- 
ment may be due to the fact that the 
respondent has bought the advertised 
product previously which strengthened 
the association between product and ad- 
vertising. The surplus in the four-fold 
table, therefore, is composed of two 
groups: those who bought because they 
saw and those who remember seeing be- 
cause they had bought. The proportion 
of the two groups within the surplus is 
not known. There is no way to find these 
two proportions from the four-fold table. 

The figures of the Index are still valua- 
ble because they make possible compari- 
sons between advertisements, assuming 
that the proportions of buying because 
of seeing and remembering seeing because 
of previous buying are constant between 
advertisements for similar products. 

There is, however, another promising 
way to come closer to the solution of this 
problem. The surplus expressed in the 
conversion difference is an upper limit 
because it contains an unknown propor- 
tion of people who remember because 
they bought, and this proportion would 
have to be eliminated to find the true 
figure. On the other hand, the subjective 
approach provides a figure which is the 
lower limit because many people forget 
having seen advertisements and either 
do not realize the influence of advertise- 
ments on their buying or are reluctant to 
admit it. 

Between the upper and lower limit, 
will be found a range of percentages 
where the true figure of effectiveness of 
the advertisement lies. In some studies, 
the range has been found to be only a 
few per cent. In others, it was found to 
be large. Methods to narrow the range 
when it is too large may be employed. 
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The combination of the subjective and 
statistical approach, therefore, opens up 
new possibilities for advertising research. 


OTHER APPLICATIONS 


Many other examples of the applica- 
tion of motivational research could be 
given. For example, the methods de- 
scribed are appropriate for the study of 
the influence of dealers in sales. Another 
application is the comparative study of 
two different market areas to determine 
the reasons for the differences between 
them, thus disclosing the reasons for 
weakness or strength. Here, procedure is 
according to the formula described by 
Professor McIver: “Having first made 
our why specific, we identify the situa- 
tion or type of situation in which the 
phenomenon occurs, as against a com- 
parable situation or type of situation 
from which it is absent.” 


CONCLUSION 


The methods described herein may 
look complicated. In actual operation, 
they are not difficult; certainly no more 
difficult than economic correlation stud- 
ies or forecasting. These methods repre- 
sent efforts to introduce new methods 
into market research by applying meth- 
ods which have been used successfully in 
other branches of social science and psy- 
chology. It can hardly be denied that the 
progress of market research as a science 
can be expected only by taking over and 
adapting methods from sciences which 
have further advanced and by turning 
away from simple nose-counting or the 
mere collection of facts without inter- 
preting them. Statistical facts must be 
analyzed by such methods in order to ex- 
tract from them suggestions for actions 
to be taken by management. 
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INDIVIDUAL FIRM SALES FORECASTING 


IRVING WALLACE 
University of Minnesota 


INTRODUCTION 


LL business firms must act on either 
formal or informal assumptions as 
to what future sales will be. Even the 
man who sells balloons on the boulevard 
on a busy spring Sunday must decide 
what he expects to sell and prepare him- 
self accordingly. In modern large scale 
industry, the individual firm forecasting 
problem is the same in principle, but 
warrants special study—more study in- 
deed than has been given it in marketing 
and economic literature. 

In a sense, the whole problem of man- 
agement is that of sales forecasting—of 
deciding on policies to yield profitable 
future sales. What courses of action will 
mold sales in what way? Broad manage- 
ment decision is largely a matter of 
“long-run” decision, because it takes 
time to get into (or out of) major courses 
of action. While sales forecasting on such 
a high level certainly deserves much 
study, this report will concentrate on the 
study of a different type of specialized 
sales forecasting activity. 

Much short and medium-run planning 
is necessary to put broad policy decision 
into effect. Such planning usually re- 
volves around a budget. What actions 
are being planned? What will they cost? 
What will the results be? Specific sales 
forecasts are necessary for this detailed 
planning and such sales forecasting is the 
problem considered in this study. 

Perfectly accurate, detailed forecasts 
are beyond human possibility and a 
business firm can operate without per- 
fect foresight. It can have large inven- 
tories or idle equipment to absorb the 


shock of unexpected orders or on the 
other hand it can simply decline orders it 
cannot fill. The aim of the forecasting 
activity to be discussed here is to mini- 
mize the investment and risk represented 
by large inventories or idle equipment 
and at the same time to maximize ability 
to fill orders as they come. 


THE FoRECAST 


One paradox to contend with is that 
the forecast must be precise despite the 
impossibility of precision. A sale is a 
human decision. In real life, such de- 
cisions are not made merely according to 
the rigid assumptions of economics, but 
in addition are based on the frailties, 
whims, and imperfections of real human 
beings. Yet production scheduling, cal- 
culation of oversold and undersold con- 
ditions (relative to capacity), and the 
thousand and one duties necessary to 
execute business policy often have to be 
in terms of certain, itemized amounts. 
Therefore, the forecast must be quanti- 
tative, but significant qualifications and 
uncertainties and their possible effects 
should be pointed out in the letter of 
transmittal accompanying the forecast 
report. 

A set of regularly issued reports would 
probably be useful in most firms. Re- 
ports might well differ depending on the 
use to which those receiving the reports 
would put them. The reports would 
logically differ as to amount of time 
covered, amount of detail given (i.e. 
broad product categories vs. product 
item by size and color categories), classi- 
fication of item, and unit of considera- 
tion. 
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The practical forecasting method for 
different firms and for individual prod- 
ucts within a given firm would differ 
greatly depending on such things as vol- 
ume of sales per item, whether the de- 
mand was direct (consumer goods) or 
derived (producer’s goods), the channel 
of distribution, whether the demand 
were stable or irregular, and what the 
general economic situation of the period 
was.* 

This report is based on a detailed case 
study of the performance of the budget- 
ary type of forecasting by a certain 
manufacturing firm “X,” plus general 
observation of other firms. The activities 
of firm “X”’ were quite varied, and in- 
volved almost all possible types of busi- 
ness operations except retailing. There- 
fore, the conclusions should be valid for 
quite general application, with general 
recognition of (but not overemphasis on) 
the fact that no two firms are exactly the 
same. 


SALES FORECASTING BY FIRM “‘X”’ 


The industry divisions of the sales de- 
partment of company “X” were given 
the responsibility of initiating the fore- 
casts. The reason was the “common- 
sense’”’ idea that the best authorities on 
sales should be the ones in charge of 
sales. The intangible nature of sales fore- 
casting was recognized, and the job 
given to those who were supposedly in 
the best position to make informed 
judgements. 

Observation clearly showed that the 
resulting forecasts depended on (1) how 


* Highly unstable prices, as in the case of some com- 
modity markets, or in periods of price-cutting, might 
cause severe problems. Dollar sales forecasting is most 
feasible when prices are administered and not changed 
frequently. In some problems, when competitors move 
together, forecasts of physical volume might be the most 
feasible. 


the background of the “‘authority” en- 
abled him to understand the economics 
of the product and industry. (2) The 
particular current information he hap- 
pened to have digested. (3) The way his 
temperament and prejudices affected his 
evaluation. (4) The probable political 
effects within the company of various 
alternative forecast possibilities on the 
personal position of the forecaster and 
on the position of one agency vs. another. 

The political effects were sometimes in 
one direction and sometimes in another. 
If an industry manager wanted more 
productive capacity, he sometimes pur- 
posely forecasted very high. If a check- 
back on performance vs. forecast was ex- 
pected, he tended to forecast low to 
make a good showing. Or, if no check- 
back was expected, he tended to forecast 
high to make a good impression at the 
time of the forecast. Finally, if the gen- 
eral management were in a bullish or 
bearish mood, the division managers’ 
forecasts usually followed suit. 

In addition, sales department func- 
tionaries were obviously better suited to 
selling than to economic analysis. First, 
they simply did not know how to go 
about it. And second, the enthusiasm 
necessary for successful selling carried 
over into their forecasting and yielded a 
constant optimistic bias. 

The management did not recognize 
the political effects—or they simply de- 
cided that they could do nothing about 
them and had to make the best of them 
—but they did recognize the constant 
optimistic bias. Accordingly they gave 
the “service department” the responsi- 
bility of giving the sales department 
forecast a treatment in realism. 

Analysts in the service department at 
first found it difficult to collect the fore- 
casts from the industry divisions in time 
to issue the forecasts on schedule. The 
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reason was apparent. The sales depart- 
ment recognized that the forecasts both 
took time from their chief duty (to sell) 
and also represented commitments that 
could prove embarrassing. Therefore they 
naturally procrastinated. Furthermore, 
the division manager chafed under the 
constant (and undiplomatic) heckling of 
the service department analysts who 
were of considerably lower rank. 

Because of these difficulties and be- 
cause of inadequate ability and lack of 
direction in the service department, the 
analysis was highly confused, and the 
“treatment in realism” only resulted in 
absurd forecasts. 

The service department system was 
changed so that only the manager of the 
service department contacted the di- 
vision managers. This solved the strife 
part; the manager not only was more 
diplomatic, but also his rank was equal 
to that of the division managers. But 
lines of communication to the product 
analysts were closed, making critical 
analysis up to the service department 
manager alone. 

The service department manager actu- 
ally did very little adjusting of sales de- 
partment forecasts. He was capable—he 
knew the business world well and knew 
the internals of firm “‘X” well, and he 
had a sound background. But adjust- 
ments tended to cause friction with the 
sales department, and despite convic- 
tions to the contrary, he tended to rest 
with the sales department commitment 
in his hands. Furthermore, the load was 
too heavy for one man—especially one 
who had a wide range of other duties 
also. 

In summary, firm ““X” was unusual in 
that it recognized the need for regular, 
detailed forecasts and in that it did not 
fall for superficial, pseudo-scientific cure- 
alls, but their procedure deteriorated 


into a system of authority and expedi- 
ency. 


SALES FORECASTING RECOMMENDATIONS 
BASED ON EXPERIENCE 


1. The sales forecasting organization should 
be a specialized organization, separate 
from the sales department. 

Like a symphony orchestra, a business 
firm succeeds or fails as a unitary organi- 
zation. Yet large firms have to divide 
activities into “‘departments.” If de- 
partmentization is made according to 
principles of specialization, gains are 
made in 1) fitting human abilities to the 
jobs, and 2) enabling functionaries to con- 
centrate their training in a relatively 
narrow field. Accordingly, while each 
department is but part of the whole, the 
professional interests of each department 
are different. For example, each depart- 
ment must plan ahead, but having differ- 
ent professional interests, interests in 
future sales estimates are different. Pro- 
duction departments normally want 
“safe’’ estimates, while most sales man- 
agers stress quotas for incentive pur- 
poses. 

A “sales department” typically spe- 
cializes on personal selling and is held 
accountable chiefly for that. While all 
sales are channeled through them, they 
specialize on only one part of the total 
business process. To charge them with 
the responsibility of making realistic 
forecasts in terms of the total coordi- 
nated business operation is to take them 
from their specialty. 

Sales managers, however, generally 
assume the sales forecasting function. 
The argument is that a sales department 
with the broad responsibility for profit- 
able sales should have staffs for planning 
purposes. However, in practice most 
“sales departments” stand or fall on 
personal selling, and therefore justifiably 
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emphasize this activity. The confusion 
of “sales quotas” (used in the control of 
sales activities) with “sales forecasts” in 
sales management literature is an out- 
growth of sales department planning 
ambitions and in the author’s opinion, 
this leads to a distortion of sales fore- 
casts. 

Why not have a general planning de- 
partment specialize on coordinating 
other departments? It would encompass 
all planning activities as opposed to 
operations. At least such a department 
would be an ideal location for a sales 
forecasting division. Personal interest, 
professional interest, and skill would all 
be naturally directed toward realistic, 
overall, unbiased forecasts. 


2. While sales forecasting should be a 
specialized responsibility, sales fore- 
casting analysts must have facilities 
for obtaining information on the total 
business operation. 


The forecasts under consideration 
would be in the nature of a continuing, 
detailed modification of the sales out- 
look. Formal reports issued by other de- 
partments would be neither complete 
nor intimate enough. Sales forecasting 
analysts would therefore have to have 
independent access to and contact with 
both other research agencies and the 
operating departments. 

The problem of the analysts would be 
a nice one. They would have to be able to 
get information from varying types of 
people without antagonizing them (an 
antagonistic informer does not give good 
information), and would therefore have 
to have an aptitude for contact work. 
At the same time they would be re- 
sponsible for,factual analysis. To mini- 
mize original bias, and also hesitancy to 
divulge information, requests for infor- 
mation would have to be impersonal and 
disassociated from any measure of per- 


formance. They would have to center 
around specific operations of particu- 
lar departments rather than be vague 
and general and involve companywide 
judgements. 


3. Because of the complexity of sales fore- 
casting sales forecasters must first stress 
perspective. 


The basic approach of firm “X”’ was, 
in the opinion of the author, correct. The 
implication of much of the individual 
firm sales forecasting literature that 
exists is that in studying the relationships 
of sales factors, stress should be made on 
correlation analysis of past sales factors. 
That is science! Of course science can’t 
predict perfectly as yet, so it is usually 
briefly mentioned that a little judgement 
is necessary too. The author would agree 
with firm ““X” that sales forecasting for 
the down-to-earth purpose of schedul- 
ing operations has to be founded on 
judgement based upon a sound perspec- 
tive. 

Top management men, who suppos- 
edly would have the best perspective, 
simply do not have time to analyze 
future sales in a detailed way. The prob- 
lem then resolves itself into the training 
and guiding of specialized analysts so 
that they are in a position to adequately 
judge both the statistical and the non- 
statistical information that can_ be 
brought to bear. A good sales forecaster 
would be comparable to a good diag- 
nostician in medicine. Get all of the 
scientific tests and measurements possi- 
ble but then sit back and put things 
relative to the individual as a unique 
organism. The point is that in complex 
situations, information can be worse 
than useless without an understanding 
of the whole. 

In business, the unique “organism’”’ is 
the particular set of merchandising re- 
lationships. Given the product charac- 
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teristics possible on the production 
side, and given the characteristics of 
consumer demand on the consumption 
side, how is the particular plan of the 
particular firm combining the factors to 
get the product to the consumers? This 
question would provide perspective for 
the evaluation of the information ac- 
cumulated. 

An important landmark for the ana- 
lysts would be “‘potential’’ sales—total 
industry demand as influenced by con- 
sumer desire and ability to pay and by 
competitive and complementary indus- 
tries. Market studies of the character- 
istics of consumer demand would fit in 
here, and information about consumer 
purchasing power and the income elastic- 
ity of the given product. 

Given “potential” sales, an individual 
firm’s sales could be determined if its 
share of the market were known. What 
has been the share? In view of trends and 
an understanding of the strategic situa- 
tion, what is likely to be the share in the 
future? It is sometimes surprising how 
well competition can be predicted by an 
analyst whohas “‘the feel’ of thesituation. 

A theoretically complete and statisti- 
cally ideal analysis of sales factors would 
be impossible for anyone, much less sales 
forecasting analysts with limited time 
and resources at their disposal. Statisti- 
cal correlation is a valuable tool where it 
can be used—and for significant cases 
with suitable data available, our ana- 
lysts would certainly take advantage of 
the tool if they had the time and re- 
sources. But on the whole, for much of 
the forecasting, time and _ resources 
would be insufficient and data inappro- 
priate to enable comprehensive statistical 
treatment. 


4. Sales forecasting analysts must look to 
the future and not be satisfied merely 
in understanding the past. 


Not only are sales factors many and 
in complex relationships, but they are 
constantly changing in influence in a 
non- -continuing way, and an explanation 
of the past is not a prediction of the 
future. 

The general approach suggested is 
that of forming the habit of thinking in 
terms of what factors are going to be 
present in the future. Sales of some prod- 
ucts by some companies may be very 
stable, and in such cases the statistical 
extension of time series may be the most 
important device utilized. But even in 
these cases, “‘unusual”’ things constantly 
happen to change sales very significantly. 
If information is gathered and analyzed 
for the purpose of achieving a factoral 
understanding of the future sales sjtua- 
tion, the mechanical blindness of statis- 
tical devices can be checked. 

Sales of most firm’s products, how- 
ever, cannot be classified as stable. Cases 
include producers’ goods, the less stable 
consumers’ goods, and even the more 
stable consumers’ goods when other 
firms exist in the channel of distribution 
between the given firm and the con- 
sumer. In such cases, of course, overall 
statistical extension is very treacherous, 
though individual factors can sometimes 
be extended on the basis of past experi- 
ence if they are of a continuing nature. 

If the approach is piecemeal, then 
past experience should be used as a 
check. It is easy to weight and combine 
various factors only to lose sight of im- 
portant ones. What has happened in the 
past must be realistic because it has 
happened. Deviations should be care- 
fully justified. 


5. The sales forecasting method must 
somehow account for subjective factors. 


A “sale” is a human decision involving 
cc ” ° 
will” or personality, and sales forecast- 
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ing, in essence, is the prediction of such 
decisions. To the extent that the de- 
cisions involve habit, they are continuing 
in nature and statistical extension of 
past data is useful. But, according to the 
above discussion, mere statistical exten- 
sion is not enough. 

Generally speaking, factors behind 
sales decisions are of two types; the 
economically rational and the economi- 
cally irrational—as buying heavy to be a 
“big operator.” But if a “‘big operator” 
places too big an order, he will have to 
refrain from ordering for awhile and 
therefore such distortions tend to aver- 
age out over a period of time. Forecasts 
six months, a year, or even two years 
into the future might fall below the level 
of long-run, top-management decision, 
and therefore be included in our problem. 
Such forecasts might well ignore the 
economically irrational factors because 
these factors might for all practical pur- 
poses average out. But in most cases, 
monthly forecasts extending from one to 
six months into the future—to be used 
for short range scheduling—would have 
to take them into account because they 
would be among the most important 
sales determinants. The fewer the cus- 
tomers, the more wrenching can sub- 
jective factors be, though often even 
many customers all act together de- 
pending on the business psychology of 
the time. 

Such distortions are definitely in part 
predictable to one on the scene who 
knows the scene. But special recourse 
to those who are in charge of cultivating 
particular customer decision is suggested. 
Reports from salesmen are treacherous, 
but if specific customer information is 
requested rather than company- or re- 
gion-wide judgements, and if the report 
is completely dissociated from measures 
of performance, there is reason to believe 


salesmen reports can be valuable. The 
reports would not be used as the fore- 
casts, but rather as information for the 
sales forecasting analysts. The analysts 
would evaluate the reports, investigate 
further, and correlate with other in- 
formation. 


6. A definite program for the production of 
forecasts must be worked out, with first 
things studied first. 


Because of the complexity and sub- 
jectiveness of the job, it is easy to get 
lost in detail. Therefore a step by step 
schedule, designed to assure a well- 
rounded consideration is necessary. 

Upon organization of a sales fore- 
casting division, an initial period of 
study and orientation would be neces- 
sary. Then the requirements for forecasts 
and the costs the firm would be willing 
to incur should determine the precise 
form and timing of the forecast reports 
to be issued. A work load within the 
sales forecasting division should then be 
planned, and the analysts would have to 
do what they could do get to the most 
significant possible forecasts out on 
schedule, working on the most significant 
things first. 

CONCLUSION 

It should be pointed out that the 
author did not intend to make the fore- 
casting problem seem impossible. The 
objective rather has been to bring out 
some of the realistic difficulties to sales 
forecasting on the grounds that “‘fore- 
warned is forearmed.” Forecasts are 
necessary to operate a business. 

Intuitive, informed and implicit as- 
sumptions about the future are better 
than superficial “red-tape,” but on the 
basis of experience, the author defi- 
nitely believes that a purposeful, planned 
analysis can usually achieve better re- 
sults. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SELLING 
FUNCTION IN A DEPARTMENT STORE 


JAMES B. BROOKS 
University of Pennsylvania 


Epirors Note: The findings in this article are based 
on too small a sample for generalization purposes. There- 
fore the piece is presented not as a measurement of the 
extent of a trend but as an interesting exposition of the 
organizational schemes utilized by some stores. 


INTRODUCTION 


RGANIZATION has long been one of 
() the most pressing problems facing 
department store executives. In recent 
years it has assumed even greater im- 
portance as department stores fortify 
themselves to withstand increasing com- 
petition from chains and specialty stores. 

Largely as a result of Paul M. Mazur’s 
organization study for the NRDGA in 
1927, most department stores adopted 
and still use an organization in which the 
buyer exercises strong control over buy- 
ing and selling. Selling is the responsi- 
bility of a person who is primarily a 
buyer and may not receive qualified 
attention. 

However, in an attempt to keep pace 
with their competitors, department 
stores have been forced to pay more 
attention to the selling function and 
strive for more efficient and effective 
selling. Many stores believe a reorganiza- 
tion of their buying and selling groups 
provides one method of accomplishing 
this. To do this the buying and selling 
functions are usually separated so that 
each becomes the responsibility of a 
specialist. 


THE Srupy 
Method 


In order to obtain some opinions and 
information pertinent to the problem of 
department store organization and the 


selling organization in particular, a 
questionnaire was sent to two hundred 
department stores scattered over the 
United States. On the basis of 1939 
volumes as provided by the Marketing 
Division of Hearst Magazines, Inc., four 
groups of fifty each were selected. 
(Group 3.—$1,000,000 to 2,000,000; 
Group 4.—$2,000,000 to 5,000,000; 
Group 5.—$5,000,000 to 10,000,000; 
Group 6.— $10,000,000 and over.) Small- 
er stores were not chosen because it was 
believed that such stores cannot well 
resort to further organizational special- 
ization which would generally increase 
costs considerably. 


Findings 


Seventy-one department stores re- 
turned completed questionnaires: twen- 
ty-six in Group 6; nineteen in Group 5; 
sixteen in Group 4; and ten in Group 3. 
While the sample is too small to be 
considered truly representative of the 
volume groups sampled, many of the 
findings appear to be of sufficient sig- 
nificance to merit their careful consider- 
ation. Each question will be considered 
separately. 

Question 1. Which of the following 
organization plans do you follow? 


Organizational Group Group Group Group To- 





Plan 6 5 4 3 tal 
Four Functional 15 7 6 6 34 
Two Functional I I I 3 
Three Functional 3 5 3 II 
Five Functional 4 6 5 3 18 
Six Functional 2 2 
Seven Functional I I 
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As shown by the chart, the four-func- 
tional organization proposed by Mazur 
still is the most popular. Each of the 
three-functional stores reported mer- 
chandise, control, and store operation 
as their divisions. The five functional 
stores in each case, consisted of the four 
basic divisions with personnel as the 
fifth function. It may be of interest to 
note here that a total of twenty-one 
stores have made personnel a separate 
division. 

Question 2. Does thefbuyer ‘in your 
store exercise direct and complete jurisdic- 
tion over the sales people in his depart- 
ment? If not, in what situations does he 
not possess such jurisdiction? 

On the basis of the total tabulation, 
twenty-four stores out of 71 indicated 
that their buyers exercise direct and 
complete jurisdiction in their depart- 
ments. In the larger two groups only 
thirteen of the forty-four reporting 
granted such authority. A greater per- 
centage of the smaller stores do this as 
they believe their operations to be 
simple enough to grant full and complete 
jurisdiction to their buyers. Cost also 
enters in as they cannot afford a large 
executive force. 

Those stores which did not give such 
complete control to the buyers either 
split the authority between the buyer 
and the store management group or 
gave it entirely to the latter. 

Question 3. Do you believe that the 
average buyer in your store is equipped to 
do a satisfactory job of both buying and 
selling? 

Three-fourths of the stores reported in 
the affirmative although such an answer 
must necessarily be weighed for bias. 
Still it is worthy to note that nearly 
fifty per cent of the stores in the largest 
group believe their buyers unable to 
handle both jobs and still do justice 
to each of them. Undoubtedly this is one 


reason why many of the stores in this 
group have made separate provisions 
for buying and selling responsibilities. 

Question 4. Have you in any way 
shaped your organization so as to permit 
special emphasis on selling effectiveness? 

Surprisingly enough, one-fourth of the 
stores said they had not so organized 
themselves. Chief among the changes 
suggested was the separation of the 
buying and selling functions. 

Question 5. Do you believe that the 
responsibility for the department’s profit 
margin could be properly assigned if the 
sales people were to report to a department 
sales manager instead of the buyer? If so, 
to whom would the responsibility be as- 
signed? 

Results revealed that eighty per cent 
of the stores believe it impossible to 
assign the responsibility for profit to 
someone other than the buyer. However, 
fourteen stores in the larger groups feel 
it is possible and propose that the re- 
sponsibility be handled jointly or given 
to the selling manager entirely. 

Question 6. Do you believe that the 
separation of the buying and selling func- 
tions in a department store and the creation 
of a sales manager has possibilities which 
may increase selling efficiency in your 
store? 

Only twenty-one stores answered in 
the affirmative, and among them only 
two in the smaller groups. These groups 
believe they are too small to assume the 
added expense involved and yet small 
enough to permit much closer supervi- 
sion from the buyers in their stores. 

Question 7. Do you believe that the 
coordination of all the selling functions 
(personal selling, advertising, publicity, 
and display) under one head has worth- 
while future possibilities for your store? 

This question had much the same 
reply as Question 6 as twenty-two stores 
gave an affirmative answer. However, in 
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this case, eight of the assenting stores 

were in the two smaller groups. In com- 

menting upon their answer, two stores 
in the smaller groups believe that such 
an arrangement would permit better 
coordination of the selling activities with 
no added executive personnel necessary. 

Question 8. What specific objections, if 

any, would you have to the formation of a 

separate selling division to coordinate all 

the selling functions thus relieving the 
buyers of their selling responsibilities? 
The objections set forth in order of 
their frequency were as follows: 
1. Buying and selling are too closely 
related to permit the buyer to be 
taken out of selling. 

. There would be a breakdown of 
responsibility as the buyer should 
carry full responsibility for the 
merchandise purchased by him. 

3. Such a plan would cause added 
executive expense. This point was 
raised chiefly by the smaller stores. 

4. The buyer would lose direct custom- 
er contact and thus it would be 
more difficult to correctly interpret 
consumer wants and desires. 

5. The desire of the buyer to impart 
the necessary merchandise knowl- 
edge to the sales people would be 
lessened. Also buyer morale may be 
adversely affected. 

6. Such a plan would cause in many 
cases a thorough reorganization of 
the store which might prove a 
costly experiment. 

7. The proposal is not feasible for the 
smaller store. This reason pre- 
dominated in the objections of the 
Group 3 stores. 


in 


SUPPLEMENTARY CASE STUDY 


Information obtained from the ques- 
tionnaires was supplemented by several 
actual case studies of stores which have 
separated the buying and selling func- 


tions and by interviews with a number 
of prominent department store execu- 
tives. One of the case studies follows: 

The store in question is in volume 
Group 5 and has approximately 50 
selling departments. The present plan of 
organization was set up in 1945 and un- 
der it the sales people report to the store 
operations division. Prior to this reor- 
ganization the store was organized under 
the traditional form of organization with 
the buyer in full control. 

The reorganization was prompted 
chiefly by a desire for more economical 
operations. Under the old plan, the 
store found that the buyers caused a 
certain amount of rigidity in the sales 
force as they refused to give up the sales 
people under their control. It has -been 
found that under the new plan the sales 
people may be shifted easily according 
to varying needs from department to 
department. They firmly believe now 
that the sales force must be under a 
central head. 

Another reason for the change in or- 
ganization was the branch store move- 
ment, undertaken by the store during 
the war and being expanded today. Here 
it was felt that the buyer’s job was too 
great with respect to the added buying 
responsibilities to be held accountable 
for the sale of the merchandise also. 
This plan provides that all the merchan- 
dise for the branch stores be purchased 
by the main store buyers. 

Under present operations the buyer 
decides what to buy in cooperation with 
the division merchandise managers and 
the floor service superintendents. It is 
the buyer who prices the merchandise 
and decides on the markdowns to be 
taken. He does not, however, have 
charge of merchandise display. His opin- 
ions and ideas are transmitted to the 
publicity department which handles the 
actual displays. Store executives believe 
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that such an arrangement permits better 
coordination between the publicity and 
advertising campaigns and the presenta- 
tion of merchandise within the store and 
in the store windows. Then, too, it is 
possible to use display specialists under 
such a setup. 

In spite of the fact that the sales 
people report to the service division, the 
buyer remains responsible for the main- 
tenance of his department profit margin. 
Some disputes quite naturally arise from 
this arrangement, but store executives 
say that they do not represent a serious 
problem for them. Such disputes as may 
arise are settled by means of confer- 
ences between merchandise managers 
and the general store superintendent. If 
the seriousness of the case merits further 
consideration, the president is consulted. 
The store is so organized that the presi- 
dent is able to maintain close touch with 
all divisions of the store. The fact that 
the store is not exceptionally large facili- 
tates this to a great extent. 

The buyer is responsible for the mer- 
chandise training given the sales people, 
while all other training is handled by the 
training department. It is also the re- 
sponsibility of the training department 
to carry on any research done in the 
store. This department has doubled in 
size since the war, and it nowcontains 
six people. The store executives have 
come to recognize the importance of 
this group in the battle for better selling. 

The sales people report to section 
managers who in turn report to floor 
service superintendents. All instructions 
are given to the sales clerks by the 
section managers. The buyer is invited 
to express any dissatisfactions which he 
might have concerning the sales people 
to the floor service superintendents, but 
he has no direct jurisdiction over the 

sales people. The final judge in hiring 
and removing any sales person is the 


personnel division. This division acts on 
these matters at the request of the 
general superintendent or the floor serv- 
ice superintendents. 

It is the duty of the general superin- 
tendent and the floor service supervisors 
to decide how many sales people they 
need to do an efficient job of selling. By 
virtue of his authority over the entire 
sales force, the general superintendent 
is able to keep the number of sales per- 
sonnel at a minimum and still insure an 
adequate sales staff at all times. The 
store has a group of experienced sales 
people who can be shifted from depart- 
ment to department as the need arises. 
It is similar to the “flying 
of a factory, although they do not call 
the group by that name. The store 
executives believe that a good sales per- 
son can be transferred to almost any 
department and in a very short time 
become quite proficient in her new posi- 
tion. Their goal then is to get better sales 


”” 
squadron 


people through better selection and 
training. 
Sales promotion and publicity are 


coordinated with the merchandise divi- 
sion with a great amount of success. The 
store prides itself in the friendly feelings 
which exist between division heads and 
the spirit of cooperation prevailing 
among them. They believe their store is 
small enough to permit this close per- 
sonal cooperation. Frequent conferences 
are the rule here, and they result in a 
tightly knit organization with very defi- 
nite policies to guide its operations. 
Commenting on the success of their 
plan, the store executives are convinced 
that the Christmas season in 1947 prove, 
beyond a shadow of a doubt, that they 
were on the right track. They found it 
possible to keep extra sales people at a 
new low while at the same time handling 
a sales volume which easily exceeded all 
past records both dollarwise and unit- 
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wise. This newly found success can be 
attributed to the ability to transfer sales 
people about in the store as situations 
demand. At the same time this new plan 
requires no more executives than were 
formerly necessary. Consequently, they 
believe that if such a plan is so successful 
in times of rush and stress, it will cer- 
tainly prove valuable on a year-around 
basis. 

On the other hand, they do not claim 
to have reached the “utopia” of selling 
efficiency. They still have the “‘battle of 
the buyers.” By this they mean that 
many of the buyers in their store still 
hate to give up control of the sales 
people. At the same time there are those 
buyers who hesitate to devote the neces- 
sary time to merchandise training. A 
real problem has developed with two 
new buyers who have had considerable 
previous experience in stores which gave 
them control over their sales people. 
These buyers have done a remarkable 
job of building sales for the departments 
in their charge, but do not like to co- 
operate with the organization plans as 
they have been established. This situa- 
tion demands very delicate handling by 
the merchandise managers and the presi- 
dent. In time they believe that the prob- 
lem will cure itself as the new buyers will 
become accustomed to the new plan. 

The future holds promise of further 
expansion along the branch store line. 
This new growth will cause buyers many 
more headaches with the result that 
buying will become more than ever a 
full-time job. Consequently, the store 
believes that the separation of buying 
and selling has become a permanent 
feature of their organization. 


SUMMARY—CONCLUSIONS 


For most stores where the problem of 
better and more effective selling is par- 
ticularly pressing, it was found that the 


existence of one or more of the following 
conditions would seem to invite modifi- 
cation of the organization in the direc- 
tion of providing more specialized treat- 
ment of selling: 


1. In stores which are expanding their 
operations by means of branch stores, 
the separation of the buying and selling 
functions presents excellent possibilities 
for better selling. This is a compara- 
tively new development for most de- 
partment stores and presents its own 
distinctive problems. Two stores which 
had developed a system of branch 
stores believe that if the main store 
buyers are to buy for the branch stores, 
they must give up their selling responsi- 
bilities. As the buying work will occupy 
nearly all of the buyers’ time, a fine 
opportunity appears to turn selling 
over to a selling specialist. 

2. In a department store there are many 
staple goods which fall into the class 
of semi-automatic buying. The depart- 
ments with this sort of merchandise 
require only an average or perhaps a 
buyer of below-average ability. Depart- 
ments such as these present great possi- 
bilities for placing the sales force under 
selling head and making the buying a 
subsidiary function. 

3. In many stores today the trend is to 
give buyers the responsibility for pur- 
chasing for several large departments 
while at the same time retaining their 
selling duties. Here again, the job is too 
great for truly efficient performance 
and it is likely that one function or the 
other will suffer. Few buyers possess 
the abilities or energies sufficient to do 
justice to both jobs. The creation of a 
separate selling function will relieve 
the buyer of many worries while at 
the same time permitting him to be- 
come a better buyer. 

4. Economy may under certain circum- 
stances be a strong motive for the sepa- 
ration of the functions. While appar- 
ently the creation of a special selling 
department would increase rather than 
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decrease supervisory expense, never- 
theless, several stores have found it 
possible to operate with fewer sales 
people if they are concentrated under a 
single head. This saving in sales clerk 
expense may more than compensate 
for the extra supervisory expense and 
thereby reduce overall costs somewhat. 

5. Department stores which pay their 
buyers on a straight salary basis or any 
basis that excludes department net 
profit provide a situation which facili- 
tates the separation of functions. In 
such a case the buyer is much less likely 
to object to the sales people being re- 
moved from his jurisdiction as it will 
have no direct effect on his own salary. 

6. Lastly, if the separation of the func- 
tions becomes popular, after some time 
there may be formed a pool of buyers 
who have been trained under the new 
plan. The greater availability of such 
buyers will prove a stimulus to the ac- 
ceptance of the separation of functions 
by other stores. 


To say that there is one correct form of 
organization for the department store is 
to deny the successful operation of scores 
of stores whose forms of organization 
vary fundamentally. It is proper to 
say, however, that there is one right way 
to organize and that is to create author- 
ity and _ responsibility relationships 
which will make the most effective use 
of existing personnel and facilities in the 
accomplishment of the end sought. 

These relationships will necessarily 
vary according to conditions inside and 
outside the particular store in question. 
Most of these conditions today call for a 
revitalization of the selling function in 
the department store. They require that 


sales personnel improve both in quality 
and performance. Realization of these 
objectives will place the department 
store in a much more advantageous posi- 
tion to vie for their share of the total 
retail sales volume. 

As was shown in the survey, some of 
the larger stores believe that one answer 
to this problem is more specialization in 
selling through the creation of either a 
separate selling division or by placing 
a selling manager at the head of the 
merchandise division in place of the 
buyer. Such a plan, it seems, must fur- 
nish food for thought for other large 
stores and for the smaller stores despite 
the objections they raise against it now. 

Nevertheless, twenty years ago Mazur 
said, “‘As long as retailers believe that 
there is an integral relationship between 
buying and selling, the buying staff, and 
the sales force, for reciprocal advantages 
they must remain closely associated. 
When buying and selling can be effec- 
tively disassociated in most of the de- 
partments of a store, the day of huge 
and complete consolidation is at hand. 
In the meantime, the burden of proof is 
upon the functional division of the buyer 
and the seller.”! Today such is still the 
case. However, a sizeable minority group 
has been revealed presenting proof of 
the feasibility of such a disassociation 
in some individual cases. Only the future 
will determine whether this minority 
opinion will grow to become the view- 
point of the majority. 


1 Paul M. Mazur, Principles of Organization Applied 
to Modern Retailing. New York: Harper & Bros., 1927, 
p. 76. 
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ESSENTIALS OF SUCCESSFUL MARKETING: 
A CASE HISTORY IN MANUFACTURER- 
DISTRIBUTOR COLLABORATION* 


LAURENCE C. HART 
Fohns-Manville Corporation 


INTRODUCTION 


HE prime essential of successful mar- 

keting is education. To provide the 
foundation for effective education, how- 
ever, we require intelligent market anal- 
ysis, distributor surveys and selection, 
jobber and dealer indoctrination, sales 
training and the development of con- 
sumer acceptance through advertising 
and sales promotion. 

Marketing in the construction field 
presents unusual problems involving de- 
sign, labor of assembly of products and 
long-term financing, all of which are im- 
portant in other fields. The basic prin- 
ciples and essentials of sound marketing 
in construction do not differ appreciably 
from those incidental to the distribution 
of general merchandise. Thus the fol- 
lowing rather specialized presentation of 
essentials is expected to have some 
general applicability in other fields than 
building materials. 


PRINCIPLES OF DISTRIBUTOR SELECTION 


The established principles governing 
distributor selection are so well known 
to marketing men that only brief refer- 
ence to them is indicated. The highly 
perfected techniques utilized in modern 
market analysis and distributing outlet 
surveys will provide any manufacturer 
with a list of accounts in each trading 
area in direct order of their desirability. 
Qualifications of a desirable building 
products merchant are measured in 


* A revision of a paper given before the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the A.M.A. in September 1947. 


terms of the following factors which are 
grouped into three classes: 
A. Items common to all lines of products 


1. Responsibility and standing in the 
community—moral and financial. 


2. Warehouse inventory and service fa- 
cilities. 

3. Attractive merchandise display. 

4. Conference rooms for customers. 

5. Adequate sales and estimating per- 
sonnel. 

6. Local advertising and sales promotion 
activity. 


B. Items which are practically restricted 
1. Contractor and consumer acceptance. 
C. Items which are restricted 
1. Application-contractor clientele. 
2. Adequate local banking connections 
for deferred-payment financing. 


I cannot very well give specific ex- 
amples of success and failure in our own 
experience without mentioning names 
or locations. But I can say this—in going 
over a list of many, many hundreds of 
accounts selected over the period of the 
past 30 years on the basis of that list of 
qualifications, I had difficulty in finding 
more than just a few which have not 
turned out satisfactorily—both from our 
viewpoint and from theirs. 

The determination of accounts in each 
trading area in the order of their desira- 
bility is, of course, the much simpler of 
the two phases of distributor selection; 
the actual establishment of the most de- 
sirable outlet is the more difficult task, 
involving proper cultivation, develop- 
ment, and securement. This is purely a 
selling job. 
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PRESENTATION TO PROSPECTIVE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


After the account has been selected, 
the job becomes a matter of development 
and of getting right down to the point 
of final negotiations. One of our most 
successful district managers, under a 
decentralized basis of management, de- 
veloped a technique which has now been 
broadened for wider use throughout the 
country, utilizing a printed presentation 
to the prospective distributor. To give 
you an idea of the amount of material 
included in that form of presentation and 
the amount of information given to the 
prospect about his own business, which 
undoubtedly he had never had before, 
I want to list some of the items covered. 
This is a presentation to a prospective 
jobbing account in Shreveport, La.: 

A statement of the basis of our proposi- 
tion. 

An analysis of the distributor’s market by 
counties. (In this case, the market was in 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas.) 

The number of retail dealers, the number 
of consumer customers, and a listing of our 
own sales of products in the previous year 
in the entire region. 

The approach to the market, and what 
our company offers in return for the services 
required of the distributor. 

The operating principles of our merchan- 
dising plan. 

The type of service which we are able to 
provide through our district office staff, and 
through our own field personnel. 

A complete outline of our advertising and 
sales promotion policy with specific examples. 

A description of the Guild form of sales, 
estimating and application training, which I 
shall cover subsequently. 

Technical services provided by our com- 
pany on construction work. 

Factory service provided from our 17 
factory locations. 

Functions which the wholesaler is re- 
quired to perform. 

Responsibilities which the wholesaler owes 


to his retail customer as well as those to his 
source of supply. 

Finally, a practical partnership report of 
the type of manufacturer-distributor rela- 
tions which we are constantly endeavoring to 
maintain. 


DIsTRIBUTOR INDOCTRINATION 


Distributor organization within each 
account is a responsibility of the manu- 
facturer and requires a process of evolu- 
tion in various phases of the distributor’s 
operations, including: 

1. Product education. 

a. Methods of manufacture, by motion 

pictures or plant visitations. 

b. Consumer uses in residential, com- 
mercial, farm, and industrial mar- 
kets. 

Methods of application. 
. Mark-up and pricing. 
Economical inventory quantities. 
Frequency of turnover. 
Methods of storing, 
and re-shipping. 
. Shop assembly and prefabrication of 
consumer “‘packages.”’ 
2. Training of distributor’s salesmen in 
effective consumer selling techniques. 
. Training of distributor’s estimators. 
4. Establishing quality specifications for 
both new construction and remodeling. 
5. Development of a sales promotion pro- 
gram in advertising and direct mail 
solicitation. 
6. Creation and development of prospects. 
7. Qualifying, indexing, and follow-up of 
consumer prospects, inquiries, and 
“leads.” 


Tue NATIONAL Hovusinc GuILD 


In an endeavor to develop a practical 
pattern of distributor organization and 
training, our company instituted, in 
1933, an intensive study of this problem, 
which enabled us in 1936 to inaugurate 
the National Housing Guild. Gtx» 

I shall endeavorgto* describe briefly 
just what situations and conditions we 
found in this preliminary study. 


packaging, 
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First of all we discovered that it was 
very, very difficult for the ultimate 
consumer to buy a new house. It was 
very difficult for him to buy a remodel- 
ing job—reroofing, re-siding, insulation, 
or an extra room in the attic or basement. 

Taking the new house as an example: 
The prospect had to consult a realtor 
and select his lot. He then had to consult 
an architect about design. He had to 
consult a financial agency—a bank or 
saving and loan association—to deter- 
mine how he could handle the mort- 
gage. He had to locate a contractor, and 
get that contractor to prepare a set of 
bids on the type of construction specified 
by the architect. Then he had to go to 
the supplier or retail dealer and pick 
out the materials that he wanted used 
in his house. 

Thus, there were five independent 
factors in the local industry, not usually 
cooperating with each other, whom the 
prospect had to consult individually. 
And if he gave up by the time he got 
around to about the third one, no one 
could blame him. 

So we decided that what was necessary 
was to consolidate those five indepen- 
dent factors into one single entity. This 
gave rise to the Housing Guild. 

In simple terms, the Housing Guild is 
a group of individuals in any local com- 
munity representing the five trading 
factors in construction, banded together 
voluntarily to provide complete home 
construction and remodeling service to 
the consumer through one central head- 
quarters. These five factors include the 
distributor as the materials supplier, 
local architects for consultation on 
problems of design, local contractors to 
provide application and erection service, 
local realtors and local home construc- 
tion and repair financing institutions. 
The office of the distributor is the logical 
local headquarters where consumers can 


obtain “one-stop” service for their build- 
ing needs, including the services of the 
other four factors cooperating in the 
Guild program. Selection of architect, 
contractor, realtor, and financing agent 
is optional with the consumer customer, 
but their services are provided through 
the collaboration of the distributor oper- 
ating as Guild headquarters. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


In order to introduce this program to 
our distributors, we established a sched- 
ule of jobber and dealer clinics, followed 
by a series of training schools, conducted 
in all principal cities for the purpose of 
broadening the Guild operation on a 
nation-wide basis. 

This entire program was conducted by 
Arthur A. Hood, who is now vice-presi- 
dent of the Vance Publishing Company, 
Chicago, and editor of the American 
Lumberman and Building Products Mer- 
chandiser, but who served with our 
company for 13 years as Director of 
Dealer Relations. In the conduct of the 
customer clinics and Housing Guild 
schools, Mr. Hood was assisted by mem- 
bers of his own staff and, in addition, 
by various officers of the company 
production managers, sales managers, 
commodity staff managers, estimating, 
engineering, and sales promotion person- 
nel. The customer clinics required only 
one full day, but the Housing Guild 
schools required from ten days to two 
weeks at each location. 





EXTENT OF THE PROGRAM 


To illustrate the extent of this rather 
ambitious program let me summarize 
what was done during the period from 
1936 to 1941: 

1. Twenty-one complete textbooks were 


developed for use in the schools, in- 
cluding the following ten of major im- 
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portance: (a) Management Handbook, 
(b) Consumer Selling Manual, (c) New 
Home Estimating System, (d) Home 
Improvement Estimating Guide, (e) 
Guildway Construction Standards, (f) 
Farm Market Selling Guide, (g) Per- 
sonal Selling Guide, (h) Portfolio of 
Sales Letters, (i) Guildway Mortgage 
Plan, (j) Telephone Solicitation Tech- 
niques. 

2. A total of 37 national schools were con- 

ducted in such centers as New York 

City, Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 

New Orleans, Cleveland, Chicago, Mil- 

waukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Hous- 

ton, Denver, Seattle, San Francisco, 

Los Angeles, and Niagara Falls, On. 

tario, for Canadian distributors. (In 

many of these cities, schools were re- 
peated annually.) 

The schools were attended by 3,003 

owners or executives, plus 3,689 nalee- 

men from 2,566 companies. 

4. More than 200 local schools were or- 
ganized on the same pattern as the na- 
tional school, made up of one or more 
regional distributors, with the assist- 
ance of both our headquarters staff 
and district personnel. The average in 
attendence at local schools was 18, 
including owners, salesmen, contrac- 
tors, and office employees. 

5. The grand total of distributor personnel 
trained over the six-year period was in 
excess of 10,000. 


so 


The proof of the pudding is not in the 
eating but in the digestion thereof. I 
could list about two dozen separate items 
illustrating the benefits which accrued 
to both manufacturer and distributor by 
the program outlined, but space does not 
permit it. Suffice it to say, the program 
described was a very potent factor in 
maintaining the loyalty, patience and 
sympathetic understanding of a host of 
our distributor customers throughout 


1 Textbooks covered all products of the lumber and 
building materials merchant, of which our own products 
represented only a relatively small portion. 


the very trying war and early postwar 
periods, when we could not supply an 
adequate amount of materials to satisfy 
their very urgent requirements. 


CoLLEGE CourRSsEs 


In addition to the foregoing there was 
one very important outgrowth from this 
six-year program which has_ today 
reached surprisingly large dimensions. 
Many of the leading educators in our 
colleges, universities, and technical in- 
stitutions became interested in our work 
and took steps to make personal investi- 
gation. Quite a number of college faculty 
mem bers actually enrolled in the course 
to determine for themselves its effective- 
ness as an educational technique. Their 
appraisals were so favorable that we 
were importuned to adapt it for incor- 
poration in a number of the institutions 
represented. 

Under such stimulus and with the 
leadership again provided by Arthur 
Hood, a four-year course in light con- 
struction engineering was developed, 
leading, in most cases, to a B.S. degree. 
(It was a simple matter to adapt most 
of our textbooks to the existing and 
expanded curricula of these institutions.) 
As a result of this effort this specialized 
course of study is now offered to the 
sons and relatives of our established 
distributors at 26 educational institu- 
tions throughout the country.” It seems 

2 This course in light construction engineering is now 
available at the following institutions: Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, the University of Minnesota, North 
Carolina State College, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Michigan State College, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, the University of New Hampshire, 
the University of Wisconsin, Georgia School of Technol- 
ogy, Oregon State College, the New York State College 
of Forestry, the University of Denver, Massachusetts 
State College, the University of Maine, Colorado A. & 
M. College, Kansas State College, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, the University of Idaho, Iowa State College, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, the University of Kentucky, 
Louisiana State University, the University of Kansas, 
Montana State College, the University of Utah, and the 
University of Wyoming. 
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to be a tradition in the lumber and build- 
ing materials merchandising field for 
establishments of long standing to pass 
from generation to generation in owner- 
ship and control. This course of study 
further promotes such father-to-son tran- 
sition, with the assurance that adminis- 
trative and operating techniques will be 
streamlined in accordance with the most 
modern practices and developments. Ap- 
plications from relatives of our distrib- 
utors are currently running far in excess 
of college capacity, with more than 1,000 
already enrolled. 

In addition, there are six institutions 
which have adopted the course but have 
not yet made announcement of it. Nine 
other institutions have expressed keen 
interest in the course, but cannot adopt 
it until the pressure of present over- 
crowded enrollment under the G.I. 
Bill is relieved. 

Several of the schools listed are now 
offering condensed two-year courses in 
light construction engineering for the 
benefit of veterans who are above the 
normal college entrance age. 

I submit these two case histories as 
outstanding developments in the field 
of manufacturer-distributor relations for 
successful marketing which have paid 
and will continue to pay handsome divi- 
dends in terms of lasting good will. 


CHANGES DuRING THE WAR 


With the advent of war in late 1941, 
and the necessity for American industry 
to mobilize in exclusive support of the 
national effort, we naturally abandoned 
the annual program of Housing Guild 
Training Schools. We inaugurated im- 
mediately a national news radio broad- 
cast for the purpose of conducting an 
institutional campaign in support of our 
distributors at the local level and to 
enhance and keep uppermost in the 
minds of the public a ready acceptance 


for our brand name.’ That campaign 
has been running continuously for almost 
seven full years: five nights a week and 
fifty-two weeks a year. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF THE RADIO PROGRAM 


In order to test the effectiveness of 
this effort, we engaged an outside agency 
to make a public opinion survey, and 
the results were truly gratifying. With- 
out divulging our company name, in- 
vestigators elicited replies to the follow- 
ing question: ‘‘For each of the following 
products, what company do you think 
of first, as a manufacturer in whom you 
would have greatest confidence?” The 
results expressed as percentages of the 
families interviewed were as follows: 








Leading 





Product Manufacturer All Others 
A 42 50 
B* 59 17 
C 13 67 
D 28 16 
E 37 57 
F* $9 8 
G 38 39 
H 56 29 
ae 80 6 
i 45 30 
K 45 36 
L 9 33 
M 43 53 








* Johns-Manville products. 
** Photographic equipment and supplies. 


As will be noted, some of the products 
studied were Johns-Manville products 
and some were not. Looking only at 
the former: On product B, 76 per cent 
were able to name a manufacturer; 59 
per cent named Johns-Manville and only 
17 named competitive firms. On Product 
F, 67 per cent of the families interviewed 
were able to name a manufacturer; again 
59 per cent expressed most confidence in 

’ The contract with CBS was signed on December 9, 


1941, and the first broadcast took place on December 29, 
194I. 
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our company, and the remaining 8 per 
cent of the votes were scattered among 
a dozen competitive manufacturers. On 
Product J, 75 per cent were able to name 
a manufacturer; 45 per cent expressed 
most confidence in our company; and 
the remaining 30 per cent were distrib- 
uted among 16 other manufacturers. 

These data present rather conclusive 
evidence of consumer acceptance de- 
veloped from the campaign—five min- 
utes a day, five days a week, 52 weeks a 
year for six years—a day-to-day culti- 
vation of the consumer market in an 
effort to make the “‘going”’ just as easy 
as possible for our distributors when 
aggressive selling again becomes neces- 
sary. That concludes the third case 
history. 


MANUFACTURER-DISTRIBUTOR RELA- 
TIONS ON AN INDUSTRY-WIDE BAsIs 


A broader approach to the problem 
of manufacturer-distributor relations in 
the development of adequate marketing 
facilities on an industry-wide basis, may 
be illustrated by developments of the 
past three years. The idea for the cooper- 
ative plan originated with Robert A. 
Jones, executive director of the Middle 
Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association, who 
invited a group of manufacturers, and 
Lamar Forrest, president of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion, to meet with his board of directors 
in Atlantic City for a two-day round 
table discussion. I attended as president 
of the Producers’ Council, Inc. 

The outgrowth of this conference was 
a resolution proposed by Melvin H. 
Baker, President, National Gypsum 
Company, for the organization of a 
Manufacturer- Dealer Coordinating Com- 
mittee. Favorable action was subse- 
quently taken by the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association and the 
Producers’ Council, and the committee 


was appointed. Lumber dealer commit- 
tee members were appointed on a re- 
gional basis, so that all sections of the 
country would be represented. Producer 
committee members represented all lead- 
ing segments of the manufacturing wing 
of the industry by classification of prod- 
ucts. 


THE PROGRAM 


Several meetings of the entire com- 
mittee have subsequently been held, as 
well as many meetings of specialized 
subcommittees. A definite program was 
drawn up, with three specific objectives 
agreed upon: 

1. The development of 
neered houses. 

The implementation of an educational 

program for specialization in the light 

construction industry, including man- 
agement, selling, estimating, and erec- 
tion techniques. 

3. The development of a sound public 
relations program to gain the good will 
of the consuming public toward this 
industry. 


industry-engi- 


t 


The first two objectives were estab- 
lished as “musts,” of immediate impor- 
tance in breaking the impasse on housing. 
The third objective, a public relations 
program, must necessarily follow at a 
later date, after the present emergency 
is over. It is a program for the long-pull 
future.* 

I am happy to report that the Indus- 
try-Engineered House program has made 
such progress that it is now a reality and 
engineered houses are currently under 
construction. 

Progress can be reported also on the 
second objective of our program—the 
educational feature. Recognizing that 
time is of the essence, our committee 


4 Now a reality through the Construction Industry 
Information Committee, Producers’ Council, Inc., 


Washington, D. C, 
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felt that the four-year, or even the two- 
year, courses now available in the 26 
colleges I have listed would not be 
effective in solving our immediate edu- 
cational problem. We decided, therefore, 
to adopt a program which was developed 
and tested by William C. Bell, secretary, 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, at the University of Washington, 
Seattle. This course is now sponsored by 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association and affiliated regional asso- 
ciations. Through the efforts of Mr. 
Bell, it has been made available to 
veterans at quite a number of colleges 
and universities throughout the country. 

This very intensive course is givea 
within a period of 30 days by cooperation 
of the college faculty, Association execu- 
tives and representatives of mamufac- 
turers. Included in the curriculum are 


illustrated lectures on all classes of prod- 
ucts entering into light construction 
(58 hours); lectures on such business 
subjects as advertising, business law, 
transportation, insurance, purchasing, 
accounting, credits and collections, pric- 
ing, salesmanship and installment selling 
(33 hours); training in construction 
methods, blueprint reading and esti- 
mating (23 hours); and additional mis- 
cellaneous subjects. Besides the lectures, 
there are work-practice periods, demon- 
strations in the field, and visits to manu- 
facturing plants and actual construction 
jobs. 

I submit the accomplishments of our 
coordinating committee as an outstand- 
ing example of manufacturer-distributor 
collaboration on an industry-wide basis 
for specialized education in the broad 
field of marketing. 
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REPORT OF THE DEFINITIONS COMMITTEE 


Epitror’s Nore: This is the third committee report to be 
presented under the recently adopted policy of printing 
reports as submitted without editorial revision, after ap- 
proval by the Board of Directors of the American Market- 
ing Association. 


UBMITTED herewith is the 1948 Re- 
S port of the Definitions Committee. 

This Report is a continuation of work 
that was begun in 1931. In that year the 
President of the National Association of 
Marketing Teachers appointed a Com- 
mittee on Definitions. It was charged 
with working toward some degree of 
uniformity in the usage of the various 
terms employed in the discussion of 
marketing subjects. During the years 
1931 to 1935 this committee prepared a 
report in which it dealt with most of the 
more commonly used marketing terms. 
The continuing members of that com- 
mittee were G. R. Collins, J. W. Win- 
gate, and R. S. Alexander. During the 
four year period the following were mem- 
bers for one or two years each; M. T. 
Copeland, E. T. Grether, H. R. Tosdal, 
Wroe Alderson, and P. D. Converse. 

During part of this period the Ameri- 
can Marketing Society had an active 
committee on nomenclature. The work 
of this group was interrupted by the 
merger of the two associations into the 
American Marketing Association. The 
Definitions Committee of the new or- 
ganization decided that for a time at 
least its efforts should be devoted to such 
matters as endeavoring to promote a 
wider usage of the definitions set up in 
the 1935 Report, working with the 
Bureau of the Census, and other activi- 
ties not productive of new definitions or 
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of modifications of the old. It was felt 
that it would be wise to await the results 
of the experience of the members of the 
Association with the definitions in- 
cluded in the 1935 Report before either 
changing them or adding to them. 

By 1945 it seemed that ten years 
experience with the definitions and the 
changes 1 in marketing methods and ¢ agen- 
cies that the decade had wrought justi- 
fied an attempt to revise the original 
Report. As a result the President of the 
Association requested the Definitions 
Committee to proceed with that task. 

The working technique used was as 
follows: 


1. Copies of the 1935 Report were sent to 
between 50 and 100 members of the Associa- 
tion chosen by the chairman as persons likely 
to be interested in the subject. They were 
asked to recommend changes in the initial 
definitions and to suggest new terms that 
should be defined. Between thirty and forty 
replies were received. 

2. The members of the committee then 
considered each term included in the old 
report in the light of the suggestions received 
and prepared a revised definition for it. In 
some cases the changes were drastic and sig- 
nificant; in others they merely consisted of 
attempts to say the same thing more simply 
or with greater exactness. Definitions of a 
few new terms were added. 

3. The tentative report which resulted was 
then sent out to a list of about 80 to go mem- 
bers of the Association for criticism. About 
thirty replies were received. 

4. The members of the committee again 
considered each definition in the tentative 
report weighing it in the light of the criti- 
cisms and suggestions received. Obviously 
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not all criticisms could be satisfied nor could 
all suggestions be adopted but each one re- 
ceived most careful consideration in the 
deliberations of the committee. The report 
submitted is the result. 


No claim is made that this work is 
perfect. In doing it we undoubtedly 
made mistakes. But it seems reasonably 
truthful to say that the job was done 
with painstaking care and involved con- 
siderable research and a meticulous ex- 
amination and balancing of all points of 
view. During the three years about 20 
meetings of the committee have been 
held. These were not mere luncheon get- 
togethers but serious sessions of from 
four to seven or eight hours each. The 
errors we may have made in this Report 
are mistakes of our combined judgment 
which is human and therefore fallible, 
or of our pens which being held b 
human hands may have slipped; they 
evidence no failure of the will or the 
spirit. 

Whatever virtue there may be in this 
report is due largely to the generous help 
of the members of the Association who 
were so willing to give of their time and 
thought in criticism and suggestion. On 
behalf of the members of the Committee 
I take this opportunity to thank them. 
For myself I owe a heavy debt of grati- 
tude to the members of the Committee 
who were so willing to spend their time 
and energies in meetings and to devote 
their experience and judgment to the 
work of building into the definitions the 
exactness and realism that alone can 
make them truly useful to the members 
of the Association. 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE 


John Albright, Bureau of the Census 
G. R. Collins, New York University 
D. R. G. Cowan, D. R. G. Cowan Asso- 


ciates* 


* Resigned, was succeeded by D. M. Hobart. 


W. F. Crowder, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company 

K. Dameron, Ohio State University 

D. M. Hobart, Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany 

Nelson A. Miller, Department of Com- 
merce 

Vergil Reed, J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany 

J. M. Wingate, College of the City of New 
York 

Harry D. Wolfe, Colgate, Palmolive Peet 
Company 

R. S. Alexander, Columbia University, 
Chairman, submitting the report for 
the Committee. 


CATEGORIES OF TERMS DEFINED 


1. Accounting and Recording 
Distribution Cost Analysis 
Gross Margin 
Gross Profit 
Merchandising Control 
Net Profit, Net Gain, Net Income 
Operating Profit 
Sales Control 

2. Agent Middlemen 
Agent, Agent Middleman 
Broker 
Commission Merchant 
Commission House 
Manufacturer’s Agent 
Selling Agent 

3. Functional Terms, General 
Assembling 
Grading 
Market Financing 

, Marketing Function 
Merchandising 
Physical Distribution 
Risk Management 
Selling 
Standardization 
Storage 
Traffic Management 

4. Functional Terms, Specific 
Advertising 
Advertising Research 
Consumer Research 
Distribution Cost Analysis 
Market Analysis 
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Marketing Research 
Merchandising Control 
Publicity 
Retailing 
Sales Management 
Sales Promotion 
Sales Research 
Simplification 

5. General Terms 
Distribution 
Market 
Marketing 
Merchant 
Merchant Middleman 
Middleman 


Consumers’ Cooperative Marketing 


Cooperative Marketing 
Ultimate Consumer 

6. Goods, Types of 
Accessory Equipment 
Auxiliary Equipment 
Consumers’ Goods 
Convenience Goods 
Equipment 
Fabricated Materials 
Industrial Goods 
Installation Equipment 
Major Installations 
Raw Materials 
Services 
Shopping Goods 
Specialty Goods 
Supplies 

7. Identification Terms 
Brand 
Brand Name 
Dealer’s Brand 
Manufacturer’s Brand 
Merchant’s Brand 
National Brand 
Private Brand 
Producer’s Brand 
Retailer’s Brand 
Trade Mark 
Trade Name 
Wholesaler’s Brand 

8. Merchant Middlemen, Wholesale 

Branch House 
wi. Branch Office 

Cash and Carry Wholesaler 
Drop Shipment Wholesaler 


Factor 

Jobber 

Limited Function Wholesaler 
Mail Order Wholesaler 
Retailer Cooperative 

Service Wholesaler 

Truck Wholesaler 
Wholesaler 


9. Miscellaneous 


Buying Power 

Direct Selling 

Exclusive Agency Selling 
Marketing Facilitating Agencies 
Organized Market 

Predatory Price Cutting 

Price Cutting 

Purchasing Power 

Selective Selling 

Trading Area 


10. Planning and Control Terms 


Market Potential 
Marketing Plan 
Marketing Policy 
Sales Budget 
Sales Control 
Sales Forecast 
Sales Planning 
Sales Potential 
Sales Quota 


11. Retail Types 


Branch Store 

Chain Store 

Commissary Store 
Company Store 

Consumers’ Cooperative 
Department Store 
Departmentized Specialty Store 
General Store 

Independent Store 
Industrial Store 

Limited Price Variety Store 
Mail Order House 
Manufacturer’s Store 
Parent Store 

Retailer 

Specialty Shop 

Specialty Store 

Store Unit 

Variety Store 

Voluntary Group 
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12. Selling Terms 
Canvasser 
General Salesman 
House-to-House Salesman 
Missionary Salesman 
Personal Selling 
Sales Management 
Sales Manager 
Specialty Salesman 


Accessory EquipmMent—See Equipment. 


ApveErtTIsINGc—Any paid form of non-personal 
presentation and promotion of ideas, goods, or 
services by an identified sponsor. 

It involves the use of such media as the 
following: 
Magazine and newspaper space 
Motion pictures 
Outdoor (posters, signs, skywriting, etc.) 
Direct mail 
Store signs 
Novelties (calendars, blotters, etc.) 
Radio 
Cards (car, bus, etc.) 
Catalogues 
Directories and references 
Programs and menus 
Circulars 
This list is intended to be illustrative, not in- 
clusive. 
Comment. See “‘Publicity”’ for a definition of 
a kindred activity. It should be noted that 
retailers often do not regard display as a part of 
advertising but as a separate activity. 


ADVERTISING REsSEARCH—See Marketing Research 
AGENT— 


Acent MipptemMan—A middleman who negoti- 
ates purchases or sales or both but who does not 
take title to goods. 

Comment. He usually performs fewer market- 
ing functions than does the merchant middle- 
man. He commonly receives his remuneration 
in the form of a commission or fee. He com- 
monly does not represent both buyer and seller 
in the same transaction. 

Examples are: broker, commission merchant, 
manufacturers agent, selling agent, and resi- 
dent buyer. 

The Committee recommends that the term 
Agent rather than Agent Middleman be pre- 
ferred. The Committee also recommends that 
the term Functional Middleman no longer be 
applied to this type of agent. It is hardly logical 
or consistent in view of the fact that he per- 


forms fewer marketing functions than other 
middlemen. 


AssEMBLING—The marketing function of con- 
centrating goods or their control to facilitate 
sale or purchase. 

Comment. The concentration involved here 
may affect a quantity of like goods or a variety 
of goods. It includes the assembling of adequate 
and representative stocks by wholesalers and 
retailers. 


AuxiLiary Equipment—See Eguipment 


Branch Hovse—An establishment maintained 
by a manufacturer or a wholesaler, detached 
from the headquarters establishment and used 
primarily for the purpose of carrying stocks of, 
selling, and delivering his product. 


Brancu Orrice—An establishment maintained 
by a seller, detached from the headquarters 
establishment and used for the purpose of 
selling his product or service. 

Comment. The characteristic of the branch 
house that distinguishes it from the branch 
office is the fact that it is used in the physical 
storage, handling, and delivery of merchandise. 
Otherwise the two are identical. 


Brancw Strore—A subsidiary retail business 
owned and operated by an established store and 
smaller than, or carrying a much less extensive 
line of merchandise than, the Parent Store. 

Comment. See Parent Store for a kindred 
term. 


Branp—A name, term, symbol, or design, or a 
combination of them which identifies the goods 
or services of one seller or group of sellers and 
distinguishes them from those of competitors. 

Comment. A brand may include a brand 
name, a trade mark, or both. The term brand 
is sufficiently comprehensive to include prac- 
tically all means of identification except per- 
haps the package and the shape of the product. 
All brand names and all trade marks are brands 
or parts of brands but not all brands are either 
brand names or trade marks. Brand is the in- 
clusive, general term. The others are more 
particularized. 


Branp Name—A brand or part of a brand con- 
sisting of a word, letter, group of words or 
letters comprising a name which identifies the 
goods or services of a seller or group of sellers 
and distinguishes them from those of compe- 
titors. 

Comment. The brand name is that part of a 
brand which can be vocalized—the utterable 
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quality resident in it. To illustrate, the brand 
under which the Buick car is sold is the name 
“Buick” printed in script and set in the familiar 
rectangle design which usually appears some- 
where on this make of car. This combination 
also happens to conform to the legal require- 
ments of a trade mark. The word “Buick,” used 
orally or set in any kind of type face, whatever 
its surroundings may be, is the brand name. 
This is true of the pronounceable part of it re- 
gardless of the presence or absence of the usu- 
ally accompanying designs or symbols. 


Broker—An agent who does not have direct 
physical control of the goods in which he deals 
but represents either buyer or seller and does 
business for his principal. 

His powers as to prices and terms of sale are 
usually limited by his principal. 


Buyinc Power—See Purchasing Power. Purchas- 
ing Power is preferred. 


CanvassER—See House-to-House Salesman. 
CasH AND Carry WHOLESALER—See Wholesaler. 


Cuain StorE—A group of retail stores of essenti- 
ally the same type, centrally owned and with 
some degree of centralized contro] of operation. 

Comment. According to the dictionary, two 
may apparently be construed to constitute a 
“group.” 

This term may also refer to a single store unit 
of such a group. 


Commissary STorRE—A retail store owned and 
operated by a company or governmental unit 
to sell primarily to its employees. 

Non-governmental establishments of this 
type are often referred to as ““Company Stores” 
or “Industrial Stores.” 

Comment. Many of these establishments are 
not operated for profit. The matter of the loca- 
tion of the control over and responsibility for 
these stores rather than the motive for their 
operation constitutes their distinguishing char- 
acteristic. 


Commission MERCHANT— 


Commission HouseE—An agent, transacting busi- 
ness in his own name, who usually exercises 
physical control over the goods consigned to 
him and negotiates their sale. 

The commission merchant usually enjoys 
broader powers as to prices, methods, and terms 
of sale than does the broker although he must 
obey instructions issued by his principal. He 
generally arranges delivery, extends necessary 


credit, collects, deducts his fees, and remits the 
balance to his principal. 

Comment. Most of those who have defined the 
commission merchant state that he has posses- 
sion of the goods he handles. In its strict mean- 
ing the word “‘possession”’ connotes to some ex- 
tent the idea of ownership; in its legal meaning 
it involves a degree of control somewhat be- 
yond that usually enjoyed by the commission 
merchant. Therefore, the phrase, “physical 
control,’’ was used instead. 

The fact that many commission merchants 
are not typical in their operations does not sub- 
tract from their status as commission mer- 
chants. While the term, “merchant,”’ is some- 
what of a misnomer when applied to an agent, 
that fact is disregarded in this definition since 
this usage is commonly accepted in the trade. 


Company Store—See Commissary Store. 
ConsuMER ReEseEarcH—See Marketing Research. 


Consumers’ CooperativE—An association of 
ultimate consumers organized to purchase 
goods and services primarily for use by or re- 
sale to the membership. 

Comment. According to this definition the 
term applies only to the cooperative purchasing 
activities of ultimate consumers and does not 
embrace collective buying by business estab- 
lishments, industrial concerns, and institutions. 


Consumers’ Goops—Goods destined for use by 
the ultimate household consumer and in such 
form that they can be used by him without 
further commercial processing. 

Comment. Certain articles, for example, type- 
writers, may be either consumers’ goods or in- 
dustrial goods depending upon whether they 
are destined for use by the ultimate household 
consumer or by an industrial, business, or insti- 
tutional user. 


ConveNIENcCE Goops—Those consumers’ goods 
which the customer usually purchases fre- 
quently, immediately, and with the minimum 
of effort. 

Examples of merchandise customarily bought 
as convenience goods are: tobacco products, 
soap, most drug products, newspapers, maga- 
zines, chewing gum, small packaged confec- 
tions, and many grocery products. 

Comment. These articles are usually of small 
unit value and not bulky. The definition, how- 
ever, is based on the method of purchase em- 
ployed by the typical consumer. Its essence lies 
in consumer attitude and habit. 

The convenience involved may be in terms of 
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nearness to the buyer’s home, easy accessibility 
to some means of transport, or close proximity 
to places where people go during the day or 
evening, for example, downtown to work. 


CooperativE Marketinc—The process by 
which groups composed of producers, middle- 
men, consumers, or combinations of them act 
collectively in buying or selling or both. 

Comment. This term includes only those col- 
lective activities that are more or less directly 
connected with buying and selling. 


DEALER’s BRaND—See Private Brands. 


DEPARTMENT StorE—A retail store which 
handles a wide variety of lines of goods, such as 
women’s ready-to-wear and accessories, men’s 
and boy’s wear, piece goods, small wares and 
house furnishings, and which is organized into 
separate departments for purposes of promo- 
tion, service, and control. 

Examples of department stores are: R. H. 
Macy and Company in New York, Marshall 
Field and Company in Chicago, J. L. Hudson 
and Company in Detroit, Jordan Marsh Com- 
pany in Boston, Rich and Company in Atlanta, 
The Emporium in San Francisco, Garver 
Brothers in Strasburg, Ohio, and A. B. Wyckoff 
in Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Comment. This definition departs from the 
usual one in that it includes no definite require- 
ments as to classes of goods handled, save only 
that they shall embrace a wide variety of lines. 
Most definitions previously suggested for this 
term set up a list of categories of merchandise 
which a store must handle before it can be 
designated as a department store. The empha- 
sis here is placed upon the departmentization 
feature, provided a wide variety of lines is 
handled. 

This formula probably more nearly conforms 
to common usage than do those of the more 
rigid type and at the same time it includes 
many stores whose problems and character- 
istics belong to this group but which do not fall 
within it if a rigid requirement as to classes of 
goods handled were applied. This is roughly the 
definition used by the Bureau of the Census. 


DEPARTMENTIZED SpeciALTy Store—See Spe- 
cialty Store. 


Direct Settinc—The process whereby the pro- 
ducer sells to the user, ultimate consumer, or 
retailer without intervening middlemen. 
The Committee recommends that when this 
term is used, it be so qualified as to indicate 
clearly the precise meaning intended (direct to 


retailer, direct to user, direct to ultimate con- 
sumer, etc.). 


Distrisution—The Committee recommends 
that the term Distribution be regarded and 
used as synonymous with Marketing. 

For a specialized sense in which it is some- 
times used in this field see Physical Distribu- 
tion. 

Comment. In using this term marketing men 
should clearly distinguish it from the sense in 
which it is employed in economic theory, that 
is, the process of dividing the fund of value pro- 
duced by industry among the several factors 
engaged in economic production. 


Distrisution Cost AnAtysis—The study and 
evaluation of the relative profitability or costs 
of different marketing operations in terms of 
customers, marketing units, commodities, ter- 
ritories, or services. 


Drop SHIPMENT WHOLESALER—See Wholesaler 


EquipMeNt—Those industrial goods that do not 
become part of the physical product and which 
are exhausted only after repeated use, such as 
Major Installations, or Installation Equipment, 
and Auxiliary Accessories, or Auxiliary Equip- 
ment. 

Installation Equipment includes such items as 
boilers, linotype machines, power lathes, bank 
vaults. 

Auxiliary Equipment includes such items as 
trucks, typewriters, filing cases, and most small 
tools. 


ExciusiveE Acency SeLttinc—That form of se- 
lective selling whereby sales of an article or 
service or brand of an article to any one type of 
buyer are confined to one dealer or distributor 
in each area, usually on a contractual basis. 

Comment. This definition does not include the 
practice of designating two or more distributors 
or dealers in an area as selected outlets. While 
this practice is a form of Selective Selling, it is 
not Exclusive Agency Selling. 


FasricaTED Mater1aLts—Those industrial goods 
which become a part of the finished product and 
which have undergone processing beyond that 
required for raw materials but not so much as 
finished parts. 

Comment. Examples are plastic moulding 
powders and cement. 


Facror—(1) A type of commission merchant who 
often advances funds to the consignor, identi- 
fied chiefly with the raw cotton and naval stores 
trades. 
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(2) A specialized commercial banker, per- 
forming the function of financing for producers 
of and dealers in many varieties of products and 
occasionally combining this function with that 
of selling. 

Comment. The term factor was formerly 
synonymous with commission merchant. 


GENERAL SALESMAN—See Specialty Salesman. 


GENERAL StorE—A retail store which carries a 
variety of non-related items of merchandise, 
usually including groceries, hard goods, and 
soft goods, and which is not departmentized. 

Comment. The type is most generally and 
most typically found in country districts. How- 
ever, the term is not confined to stores serving 
the country and village trade but includes re- 
tail establishments in cities as well. This con- 
forms roughly to the usage of the Bureau of the 
Census. 

Some country general stores in western states 
are departmentized. It is possible that they are 
departmentized specialty stores instead of gen- 
eral stores although the term general stores is 
applied to them as a matter of custom. 


Grapinc—Grading is the process of sorting indi- 
vidual units of a product according to prede- 
termined standards or classes. 

Comment. This term is often defined so as to 
include the work of setting up classes or grades. 
This work is really a part of the standardiza- 
tion. 


Gross Marcin— 


Gross Prorir—(for purposes of marketing) Sales 
less Cost of Goods Sold (adjusted for inventory 
depreciation and merchandise shortages). 


Hovse-ro-Hovuse SALEsMAN—A salesman who 
is primarily engaged in making sales direct to 
ultimate consumers in their homes. 

Comment. The term canvasser is often em- 
ployed as synonymous with house-to-house 
salesman. Due to its extensive use in fields other 
than marketing, this usage is not recommended. 


INDEPENDENT StorE—A retail store which is con- 
trolled by its own individual ownership or 
management rather than from without, except 
in so far as its management is limited by volun- 
tary group arrangements. 

Comment. This definition includes a member 
of a voluntary group organization. It is recog- 
nized that the voluntary group possesses many 


of the characteristics of and presents many of 


the same problems as the chain store system. In 
the final analysis, however, the members of the 
voluntary groups are independent stores, co- 


operating, perhaps temporarily, in the accom- 
plishment of certain marketing purposes. Their 
collective action is entirely voluntary and the 
retailers engaging in it consider themselves to 
be independent. 


Inpustr1AL Goops—Goods which are destined 


for use in producing other goods or rendering 
services as contrasted with goods destined to be 
sold to the ultimate consumer. 

They include land and buildings for business 
purposes, equipment (installation and acces- 
sory), maintenance, repair and operating sup- 
plies, raw materials, fabricated materials. 

Comment. The distinguishing characteristic 
of these goods is the purpose for which they are 
destined to be used, in carrying on business or 
industrial activities rather than for consump- 
tion by individual ultimate consumers or resale 
to them. The category also includes merchan- 
dise destined for use in carrying on various 
types of institutional enterprises. 

Relatively few goods are exclusively indus- 
trial goods. The same article may under one 
set of circumstances be an industrial good and 
under other conditions, a consumers’ good. 

In its 1935 Report the Committee sought to 
pioneer the use of the term dusiness goods asa 
synonym for industrial goods. Since this sug- 
gested usage does not seem to have achieved 
any significant degree of acceptance, it is now 
abandoned. 


InpustRiaL StoRE—See Commissary Store. 
INsTALLATION EquipmMeNt—See Equipment. 


JopseER—This term is now widely used as a 


synonym of wholesaler. 

Comment. Formerly the jobber was a dealer 
in odd lots but this usage has practically disap- 
peared. The term is sometimes used in certain 
trades and localities to designate special types 
of wholesalers. This usage is especially com- 
mon in the distribution of agricultural products. 
The characteristics of the wholesalers so desig- 
nated vary from trade to trade and from local- 
ity to locality. 

Most of the schedules submitted to the 
Bureau of the Census by the members of the 
wholesale trades show noclear line of demarca- 
tion between those who call themselves jobbers 
and those who prefer to be known as whole- 
salers. Therefore, it does not seem wise to at- 
tempt to set up any general basis of distinction 
between the terms in those few trades or mar- 
kets in which one exists. There are scattered 
examples of special distinctive usage of the 
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term jobber. The precise nature of such usage 
must be sought in each trade or area in which it 
is employed. 


LimirepD Function WHOLESALER—See Whole- 
saler. 


LimiteD Price Variety Store—See Variety 
Store. 


Mart Orper House (retail)—A retail establish- 
ment that receives its orders and makes its 
sales by mail. 

Comment. Other types of retail stores often 
conduct a mail order business, usually through 
departments set up for that purpose, although 
this fact does not make them mail order houses. 
On the other hand, some firms that originally 
confined themselves to the mail order business 
now also operate chain store systems. For ex- 
ample, Sears Roebuck and Company and 
Montgomery Ward and Company are both mail 
order houses and chain store systems. 


Malt Orper WHOLESALER—See Wholesaler. 
Major Instattations—See Equipment. 


MANuFACTURER’s AGENT—An agent who gener- 
ally operates on an extended contractual basis; 
sells within an exclusive territory; handles non- 
competing but related lines of goods; and pos- 
sesses limited authority with regard to prices 
and terms of sale. 

He may be authorized to sell a definite portion 
of his principal’s output. 

Comment. The manufacturer’s agent hasoften 
been defined as a species of broker. In the ma- 
jority of cases this seems to be substantially 
accurate. However, in 1939, out of a total of 
9778 manufacturer’s agents reporting to the 
Bureau of the Census, 1907, or about 19%, 
carried stocks. It is probably more accurate in 
seeking to define the entire group not to classify 
them as a specialized type of broker but to re- 
gard them as a special variety of agent. 


MANUFACTURER’S Branp—See National Brand. 


MANUFACTURER'S STORE—A retail store owned 
and operated by a manufacturer. 

Such stores may serve as a channel for the 
distribution of the manufacturer’s products; 
in other cases they may be used for experi- 
mental or publicity purposes. 


Marxet—(1) An aggregate composed of a pro- 
spective buyer (or buyers), and a seller (or 
sellers), that brings to focus the conditions and 
forces which determine prices. 

(2) The aggregate demand of the potential 
buyers of a commodity or service. 


(3) The place or area in which buyers and 
sellers function. 

(4) (As a verb) To perform business activi- 
ties which direct the flow of goods and services 
from producer to consumer or user. 

Comment. In defining this term the Com- 
mittee sought to include the usages of it com- 
monly found in business, in marketing liter- 
ature, and in economic theory. It is recom- 
mended that when the term is used, the context 
indicate clearly the sense in which it is em- 
ployed. 

Examples of the usage described in (2) of the 
definition are, the New England Market, the 
College Market, the Professional Market, the 
Medical Market, as applied to any product or 
service. 


Market AnALysis—A sub-division of marketing 
research which involves the measurement of 
the extent of a market and the determination 
of its characteristics. 

Comment. See also Marketing Research. The 
activity described above consists essentially in 
the process of exploring and evaluating the 
marketing possibilities of the aggregates de- 
scribed in (2) of the definition of Market. 


Market Financinc—That part of the general 
business function of providing and managing 
funds and credit which is directly related to the 
transactions involved in the flow of goods and 
services from producer to consumer or indus- 
trial user. 

Comment. This definition includes the provi- 
sion and management of funds needed to fi- 
nance the carrying of stocks and the granting of 
mercantile and retail credit, including install- 
ment credit. It does not include the provision 
of funds to purchase a building in which to 
carry on a marketing enterprise nor does it 
embrace consumer borrowing on a personal 
basis. 

Roughly it embraces financial operations that 
are undertaken to control or modify the direc- 
tion of the flow of goods and services in market- 
ing but excludes those which are of a more 
general nature. 


Market Porentiat—The expected sales of a 
commodity, a group of commodities, or a 
service for an entire industry in a market during 
a stated period. 

Comment. The use of this concept should be 
considered in relation to that of Sales Potential. 


Marketinc—The performance of business ac- 
tivities that direct the flow of goods and serv- 
ices from producer to consumer or user. 
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Comment. This definition seeks to exclude 
from marketing those semi-manufacturing ac- 
tivities that result in changes in the form of 
merchandise which represent material modifi- 
cations in its characteristics or uses. It seeks to 
include such activities when they result in 
changes in form primarily designed to make the 
product more salable and only incidentally to 
affect its use, such as packaging. 

The task of defining Marketing may be ap- 
proached from at least three points of view. 

(1) The “legalistic” of which the following 
is a good example: “Marketing includes all 
activities having to do with effecting changes 
in the ownership and possession of goods and 
services.” It seems obviously of doubtful desir- 
ability to adopt a definition which throws so 
much emphasis upon the legal phases of what is 
essentially a commercial subject. 

(2) The “economic,”’ examples of which are: 

“That part of economics which deals with 
the creation of time, place, and possession 
utilities.” 

“That phase of business activity through 
which human wants are satisfied by the ex- 
change of goods and services for some valu- 
able consideration.” 

Such definitions are apt to assume somewhat 
more understanding of economic concepts than 
are ordinarily found in the market place. 

(3) The “factual or descriptive’’ of which the 
definition suggested by the Committee is an 
example. This type of definition merely seeks to 
describe its subject in terms likely to be 
understood by both professional economists 
and business men without reference to legal or 
economic implications. 


FaciLiraTING AGENcCIES—Those 
agencies which perform or assist in the perform- 
ance of one or a number of the marketing 
functions but which neither take title to goods 
nor negotiate purchases or sales. 

Common types are banks, railroads, storage 
warehouses, commodity exchanges and mar- 
kets, stock yards, insurance companies, graders 
and inspectors, advertising agencies, firms en- 
gaged in marketing research, cattle loan com- 
panies, furniture marts, and packers and ship- 
pers. 

Comment. Writers on Marketing at one time 
classified these agencies as functional middle- 
men, including also in that classification all 
types of non-title-taking middlemen. This mix- 
ture of incongruous elements hardly seems 
desirable. The groups included in the definition 


above are not middlemen as that term is defined 
by the Committee. 


MarkETING Funcrion—A major specialized ac- 


tivity performed in marketing. 

Comment. There is no generally accepted list 
of marketing functions. Probably those most 
generally recognized are Transportation or 
Traffic Management, Storage, Market Financ- 
ing, Risk Management, Selling, Grading, As- 
sembling, Standardization, and Buying. Mer- 
chandising is sometimes included in the list 
although many students regard it as a broader 
business function lying between marketing and 
production. 

Some of these activities are broad business 
functions having special marketing implica- 
tions. Others are peculiar to the marketing proc- 
ess. In the first category are Traffic Manage- 
ment, Market Financing, and Risk Manage- 
ment. In the second group are Buying, Selling, 
and Assembling. 

Under this term students of marketing have 
sought to squeeze a heterogeneous and non- 
consistent group of activities. For example, the 
functions of assembling and dividing, if such 
functions exist, are performed through buying, 
selling, and transporting. Grading, standardi- 
zation, and packaging are adjuncts of selling. 
Such functions as assembling, storage, and 
transporting are broad general economic func- 
tions, while selling and buying are essentially 
individual in character. Ail these discrete 
groups we attempt to crowd into one class and 
label marketing functions. 


Marketinc Pian—A program covering all 


methods and procedures for marketing the 
product or products of a company. 


MarkKETING Poticy—A course of action estab- 


lished to secure consistency of marketing pro- 
cedure under recurring and essentially similar 
circumstances. 


Marketinc ResEarcH—The gathering, record- 


ing, and analyzing of all facts about problems 
relating to the transfer and sale of goods and 
services from producer to consumer. 

Among other things it involves the study of 
the relationships and adjustments between 
production and consumption, preparation of 
commodities for sale, their physical distribu- 
tion, wholesale and retail merchandising, and 
financial problems concerned. Such research 
may be undertaken by impartial agencies or by 
specific concerns or their agents for the solution 
of their marketing problems. 
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Comment. Marketing Research is the inclusive 
term which embraces all research activities 
carried on in connection with the management 
of marketing work. It includes various sub- 
sidiary types of research, such as Market Anal- 
ysis, Sales Research which is largely an analysis 
of the sales records of a company, Consumer 
Research which is concerned chiefly with the 
discovery and analysis of consumer attitudes, 
reactions, and preferences, and Advertising 
Research which is carried on chiefly as an aid 
to the management of advertising work. 

The term market research is often loosely used 
as synonymous with marketing research. 


MERcHANDISING—The planning involved in mar- 
keting the right merchandise or service at the 
right place, at the right time, in the right 
quantities, and at the right price. 

Comment. This term has been used in a great 
variety of meanings, most of them confusing. 
The usage recommended by the Committee has 
the advantage that it adheres closely to the 
natural and essential meaning of the word. The 
activity described here might also be called 
merchandise, or product, planning. Included 
in the activity are such tasks as selecting the 
article to be produced or stocked and deciding 
such details as the size, appearance, form, 
dressing of the product, (packaging, etc.), 
quantities to be bought or made, time of 
purchase or production, price lines to be made 
or carried, etc. 


MERCHANDISING Controt—The collection and 
analysis of statistical data of sales, stocks, and 
pricing practices as a guide to the profitable 
purchase and sale of merchandise. 


MeERCHANT— 


Mercuant MippLEMAN—A middleman who takes 
title to the goods he stocks and sells. 

Such middlemen usually perform most or all 
of the distributive functions. 

Comment. The distinctive feature of this mid- 
dleman lies in the fact that he takes title to the 
goods he handles. The extent to which he per- 
forms the marketing functions is incidental to 
the definition. Wholesalers and retailers are the 
chief types of merchant middlemen. 


MercHANT’s Branp—See Private Brand. 


MippLeEMAN—A business concern that specializes 
in performing functions or rendering services 
immediately involved in the purchase and/or 
sale of goods in the process of their flow from 
producer to consumer. 

Middlemen are of two types: Merchants, or 


Merchant Middlemen, and Agents, or Agent 
Middlemen. 

Comment. The essence of the middleman’s 
operation lies in the fact that he plays an active 
and prominent part in the negotiations leading 
up to transactions of purchase and sale. This is 
what distinguishes him from a Marketing 
Facilitating Agent who, while he performs cer- 
tain marketing functions, participates only 
incidentally in negotiations of purchase and 
sale. 

This term is very general in its meaning. The 
Committee recommends that whenever possible 
more specific terms be used, such as agent, 
merchant, retailer, wholesaler. 


Missionary SALESMAN—A salesman employed 


by a manufacturer to make contact with and 
work with the customers of his distributors, 
usually for the purpose of developing goodwill 
and stimulating demand, helping or inducing 
them to promote the sale of his employer's 
goods, helping them train their salesmen to do 
so, and often taking orders for delivery by such 
distributors. 

Comment. This term has been used to desig- 
nate any sort of salesman who is primarily en- 
gaged in goodwill work. The definition above 
gives it a much narrower meaning. The term 
should not be confused with the so-called 
“‘missionary”’ sales work which usually covers 
a much more varied type of sales activity than 
that done by the missionary salesman. Mis- 
sionary salesmen are sometimes called “de- 
tailers.”’ 


NaTionAL Branp—A manufacturer’s or pro- 


ducer’s brand usually enjoying wide territorial 
distribution. 

Comment. The usage of the terms National 
Brand and Private Brand embodied in this 
Report, while generally current and commonly 
accepted, is highly illogical and non-descriptive. 
It is recommended that whenever possible more 
specific and descriptive terms be used, such as 
Manufacturer's Brand or Producer's Brand. 


Net Prorit— 
Net Gain— 


Net Income—Final income available for propri- 


etary accounts, (either before or after deduction 
of Federal and State Income Taxes as specifi- 
cally indicated). 

It includes operating profit together with 
net other income. 

Comment. Net Profit is recommended as the 
preferred term among the three. 
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OperaATING Prorit (For purposes of marketing) — 
Gross margin, (gross profit) less operating ex- 
penses, (including salaries of managers, whether 
proprietors or employees), fixed plant and 
equipment cost, and sometimes interest on 
invested capital. 

Comment. Obviously this definition includes 
only the profit accruing from the trading opera- 
tions of a mercantile business. 


Orcanizep Market—A group of traders, oper- 
ating under recognized rules for the purpose of 
buying and selling a single commodity or a 
small number of related commodities. 

Comment. Examples are the Chicago Board of 
Trade, the New York Cotton Exchange, and 
the New York Produce Exchange. 


Parent Store—A retail store that owns and 
operates a Branch Store or a group of Branch 
Stores. 

PerRsONAL SELLING—Oral presentation in a con- 
versation with one or more prospective custom- 
ers for the purpose of making sales. 

Comment. This definition contemplates that 
the presentation may be either formal, (as a 
“canned”’ sales talk), or informal, although it 
is rather likely to be informal, either in the 
actual presence of the customer or by telephone 
although usually the former, either to an indi- 
vidual or to a small group, although usually 
the former. 


PuysicaL Distrisution—The movement and 
handling of goods from the point of production 
to the point of consumption or use. 

Comment. The word Distribution is some- 

times used to describe this activity. In view of 
the technical meaning of the word Distribution 
in economic theory and of the fact that it is 
used by the Bureau of the Census and increas- 
ingly by marketing students and business men 
as synonymous with Marketing, the Committee 
recommends that its use as a synonym of, or 
substitute for, Physical Distribution be dis- 
couraged. 
Prepatory Price Curtinc—The competitive 
device of selling merchandise or a service below 
purchase price or cost of production. This term 
does not include the sale at below-cost prices of 
seasonal or perishable merchandise. 

Comment. This term is frequently used to 
include the two ideas of selling below cost and 
of selling at such levels with the motive of 
injuring a competitor. In a given case it is 
practically impossible to tell whether a price 
cutter is attempting merely to increase his own 
business, thereby incidentally injuring a rival, 


or is primarily endeavoring to hurt a competi- 
tor with only incidental benefit to his own busi- 
ness. The mingling of these two motives is in- 
evitable under our competitive economic sys- 
tem, 

In view of the impossibility of dissecting out 
the motive behind any given instance of price 
cutting it seems best to adhere to the more 
objective test of the relation between cost and 
price as the basis for the definition of the 
term. The soundness of this conclusion is sup- 
ported by the “price floor” legislation adopted 
during the 1930’s. 


Price Cutrinc—Offering merchandise or a 


service for sale at a price below that recognized 
as usual or standard by the buyers and sellers 
in a market. 

Comment. One obvious criticism of this defi- 
nition is that it is indefinite. But that very 
indefiniteness also causes it to be more accu- 
rately descriptive of a concept which is charac- 
terized by a high degree of indefiniteness in the 
mind of the average person affected by price 
cutting. 

Traders’ ideas of what constitutes price 
cutting are so vague and indefinite that any 
precise or highly specific definition of that 
phenomenon is bound to fail to include all its 
manifestations. If you ask a group of traders in 
a specific commodity to define price cutting, 
you will get as many conflicting formulas as 
there are traders. But if you ask those same 
traders at any particular time whether selling 
at a certain price constitutes price cutting, you 
will probably get a considerable degree of una- 
nimity of opinion. It is precisely this condition 
which the definition is designed to reflect. 


PrivaTE Branps—Brands sponsored by mer- 


chants or agents as distinguished from those 
sponsored by manufacturers or producers. 

Comment. This usage is thoroughly illogical, 
since no seller wants his brand to be private in 
the sense of being secret and all brands are 
private in the sense that they are special and 
not common or general in use. But the usage is 
common in marketing literature and among 
traders. Therefore the Committee presents it 
in this Report. 

It is recommended that, whenever possible, 
more specific terms, such as Wholesaler’s 
Brand, Retailer's Brand, Dealer's Brand, or 
Merchant's Brand be used. 


Propucer’s Branp—See National Brand. 
Propucers’ CoopeRATIVE MARKETING—That 


type of cooperative marketing which primarily 
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involves the sale of goods or services of the 
associated producing membership. 

Comment. Many producers’ cooperative mar- 
keting associations both buy and sell for their 
members. This fact does not subtract from 
their status as producers’ cooperatives; this is 
especially true of the farm cooperatives. 

The term does not include those activities of 
trade associations that affect only indirectly 
the sales of the membership. Such activities are 
the maintenance of credit rating bureaus, de- 
sign registration bureaus, and brand protection 
machinery. It does include, however, such 
things as cooperative advertising. 

Pus.iciry—Any form of commercially significant 
news about a product, an institution, a service, 
or a person published in space or radio time 
that is not paid for by the sponsor. 

Comment. In the retail trade this term is 
often used to include such activities as adver- 
tising and display work. 

The term Free Publicity is often used as a 
synonym or substitute for Publicity. The 
Committee does not recommend this usage 
because it is a misnomer. It is doubtful if any 
publicity is ever entirely free. 

PurcHAsInG PowEr— 

Buyinc Power—The capacity to purchase pos- 
sessed by an individual buyer, a group of 
buyers, or the aggregate of the buyers in an 
area or a market. 


Raw Marertats—Those industrial goods which 
in part or in whole become a portion of the 
physical product but which have undergone no 
more processing than is required for conven- 
ience, protection, or economy in storage, trans- 
portation, or handling. 


RETAILER—A merchant or business establish- 
ment that sells mainly to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Comment. The retailer is to be distinguished 
by the conditions surrounding the sale rather 
than the procurement of the goods in which he 
deals. Attempts to define the retailer on the 
basis of the size of the units in which he sells 
prove indefensible. The size of his sales unit is 
an incidental rather than a primary element in 
his character. His essential distinguishing mark 
is the fact that his typical sale is made to the 
ultimate consumer. 


RETAILER CooperatIVE—A group of independ- 
ent retailers organized to buy cooperatively 
either through a jointly owned warehouse or 
through a buying club. 


Their cooperative activities usually include 
operating under a group name, joint advertis- 
ing, and cooperative managerial supervision. 


RetaiLtinc—The activities incident to selling to 
the ultimate consumer. The goods sold may be 
produced, bought, or carried in stock by the 
seller. 

Comment. This definition includes all forms 
of selling to the ultimate consumer. It em- 
braces the direct-to-consumer sales activities 
of the producer whether through his own stores, 
by house-to-house canvass, or by mail order. 
It does not cover the sale by producers of in- 
dustrial goods, by industrial supply houses, or 
by retailers to industrial, commercial, or in- 
stitutional buyers for use in the conduct of 
their enterprises. 


RETAILER’s BRaND—See Private Brand. 


Risk MAnaGEMENT—The function of reducing, 
spreading, or avoiding the loss of pecuniary 
value of goods and services during their mar- 
keting. 

Such losses may occur through physical de- 
terioration, obsolescence, theft, damage, waste, 
changes in supply or demand, or through 
changes in the price level. 

Comment. Some criticism may attach to the 
designation of this function as Risk Manage- 
ment since it often happens that not much can 
be done in the way of managing risks. They 
come as they will regardless of attempts to 
manage them. 

The term has many advantages, however, 
over risk bearing which is often applied to this 
type of activity. Not all risks arising in distri- 
bution are born by those engaged in it. Many 
of them are avoided and many others are 
changed in character or intensity as a result of 
good management on the part of marketing 
concerns. 

Losses are of two types, those that are in- 
surable, such as fire and accident, and those 
that are not insurable, such as the losses from 
changes in price. 


Sates BupcetT—An estimate of the probable 
dollar sales and probable selling costs for a 
specified period. 

Comment. The use of this term is sometimes 
confined to an estimate of future sales. This 
does not conform to the general use of the 
term dudget which includes schedules of both 
receipts and expenditures. If the sales budget 
is to be used as a device to facilitate sales con- 
trol and management, it should include the 
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probable cost of getting the estimated volume 
of sales. The failure to allow proper weight to 
this item in their calculations is one of the most 
consistently persistent and fatal mistakes made 
by American business concerns. It has led to 
much of the striving after unprofitable volume 
that has been so costly. 


Sates Controt—A system of supervision in- 
volving the use of such devices as records, sta- 
tistical analyses, correspondence, and personal 
contact for the purpose of carrying out or ad- 
justing marketing policies and plans. 

Comment. The application of this term is 
often confined to the operation of a system of 
records and forms from which a picture of sales 
operations may be obtained. The recommended 
usage goes much farther and includes the 
practical use that may be made of such a pic- 
ture once it is obtained. 


Sates Forecast—An estimate of dollar or unit 
sales for a specified future period under a pro- 
posed marketing plan or program. 

The forecast may be for a specified item of 
merchandise or for at: entire line; it may be 
for a market as a whole or for any portion 
thereof. 

Comment. Two sets of factors are involved in 
making a sales forecast (1) those forces outside 
the control of the firm for which the forecast is 
made that are likely to influence its sales, and 
(2) changes in the marketing methods or prac- 
tices of the firm that are likely to affect its 
sales. 

In the course of planning future activities 
the management of a given firm may make 
several sales forecasts each consisting of an 
estimate of probable sales if a given marketing 
plan is adopted or a given set of outside forces 
prevails. The estimated effects on sales of a 
number of marketing plans may be compared 
in the process of arriving at that marketing 
program which will, in the opinion of the offi- 
cials of the company, be best designed to pro- 
mote its welfare. 


Sates ManaGement—The planning, direction, 
and control of personal selling, including re- 
cruiting, selecting, training, equipping, assign- 
ing, routing, supervising, paying, and motivat- 
ing as these tasks apply to the personal sales 
force. 


Sates ManaGer—The executive who plans, di- 
rects, and controls the activities of salesmen. 

Comment. This executive may and often does 
perform broader functions in the marketing 


work of his company but the essential nature of 
his position lies in his relation to the personal 
selling work of the firm. 


Sates PLanninc—The work of setting up ob- 


jectives for marketing activity and of determin- 
ing and scheduling the steps necessary to 
achieve such objectives. 

Comment. This term includes not only the 
work of deciding upon the goals or results to be 
attained through marketing activity but also 
the determination in detail of exactly how they 
are to be accomplished. The result of this work 
is a Sales Plan. 


Sates Porentiat—The share of a market poten- 


tial which a company expects to achieve. 

Comment. The portion of the total expected 
sales of an industry which the managers of a 
firm expect that firm to get is the Sales Poten- 
tial for that firm. By means of marketing re- 
search a firm may establish a market potential 
for the industry of which it is a part. Through 
the use of one or more sales forecasts its mana- 
gers may determine upon a sales potential for 
the firm. From this may be derived the sales 
budget and a sales quota for the entire com- 
pany or any part of it. 


SaLEs Promotion—(1) In a specific sense, those 


sales activities that supplement both personal 
selling and advertising and coordinate them 
and help to make them effective, such as dis- 
plays, shows and expositions, demonstrations, 
and other non-recurrent selling efforts not in 
the ordinary routine. 

(2) In a general sense, sales promotion in- 
cludes personal selling, advertising, and sup- 
plementary selling activities. 

Comment. This definition includes the two 
most logical and commonly accepted among the 
many confusing and conflicting usages of this 
term. It is the consensus of the committee that 
in so far as possible the use of the term should 
be confined to the first of the two definitions 
given above. 


SaLEs Quota—A sales goal assigned to a mar- 


keting unit for use in the management of sales 
efforts. 

It applies to a specified period and may be 
expressed in dollars or in physical units. 

Comment. The quota may be used in checking 
the efficiency, stimulating the efforts, or in 
fixing the payment of individual salesmen or 
groups of salesmen or other personnel engaged 
in sales work. 

A quota may be for a salesman, a territory, a 
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branch house, or for the company as a whole. 
It may be different from the sales figure set up 
in the sales budget. Since it is a managerial 
device, it is not an immutable figure inexorably 
arrived at by the application of absolutely 
exact statistical formulas but may be set up 
with an eye to its psychological effects upon the 
sales personnel or any part of it. Two salesmen, 
working in territories of identical potentials, 
may be assigned different quotas in accordance 
with the anticipated effects of this variation 
on their sales efforts because of differences in 
their characters or personalities. 


SaLes ResEarcH—See Marketing Research. 


SELECTIVE SELLING—The policy of selling only 
to dealers and distributors who meet the seller’s 
requirements, such as size of orders, volume of 
purchases, profitability, or area or type of 
operations. 

Comment. While accounts are selected on a 
variety of bases, probably the most common are 
size and the kind and amount of reselling serv- 
ice the account is willing and able to give to 
the goods or services of the seller. Possibly 
the soundest basis is that of the amount of 
potential net profit to be derived from the 
business placed by the account. 


SELLING—The personal or impersonal process of 
assisting and/or persuading a prospective cus- 
tomer to buy a commodity or a service or to 
act favorably upon an idea that has commercial 
significance to the seller. 

Comment. This definition includes advertis- 
ing, other forms of publicity and sales promo- 
tion as well as personal selling. 


SELLING AGENt—An agent who operates on an 
extended contractual basis; sells all of a speci- 
fied line of merchandise or the entire output of 
his principal, and usually has full authority 
with regard to prices, terms, and other condi- 
tions of sale. He occasionally renders financial 
aid to his principal. 


SERVICE WHOLESALER—See Wholesaler. 


Services—Activities or anticipated satisfactions 
which are offered for sale either as such or in 
connection with the sale of goods. 

Examples are amusements, hotel service, 
electric service, transportation, the services of 
barber shops and beauty shops, repair and 
maintenance service, the work of credit rating 
bureaus. This list is merely illustrative and no 
attempt has been made to make it complete. 
The term also applies to the various activities, 


such as credit extension, advice and help of 
sales people, delivery, by which the seller 
serves the convenience of his customers. 


SHoppinG Goops—Those consumers’ goods which 
the customer in the process of selection and 
purchase characteristically compares on such 
bases as suitably, quality, price, and style. 

Examples of goods that most consumers 
probably buy as shopping goods are: millinery, 
furniture, dress goods, men’s and women’s 
ready-to-wear, shoes, jewelry, and residential 
real estate (not bought for purposes of specula- 
tion). 

Comment. It should be emphasized that a 
given article may be bought by one customer 
as a shopping good and by another as a specialty 
or convenience good. The general classification 
depends upon the way in which the average or 
typical buyer purchases. 

See Comment under Specialty Goods. 


SIMPLIFICATION—The process of reducing the 
varieties of goods within a line offered for sale. 
Comment. It involves reducing the number of 
articles, parts, materials, models, styles, grades, 
colors, sizes, price lines, brands, designs, etc. 


SpeciaLty Goops—Those consumers’ goods on 
which a significant group of buyers character- 
istically insists and for which they are willing 
to make a special purchasing effort. 

Examples of articles that are usually bought 
as specialty goods are: specific brands of fancy 
groceries, watches, men’s shoes, and possibly 
automobiles. 

Comment. There seems to be room for con- 
siderable doubt as to whether the distinction 
between Shopping Goods and Specialty Goods 
is any longer valid or useful. There is less doubt 
of the validity of the class, Shopping Goods, 
than of Specialty Goods. The term is included 
here because many students of marketing 
appear still to find it useful and to desire its 
retention. 

SpecIALTY SALESMAN—A salesman, other than 
retail, who specializes in the sale of one product 
or a few products of a seller’s line. 

Comment. A specialty salesman should be 
contrasted with a General Salesman who han- 
dles an entire line. He does not necessarily sell 
specialty goods. 

SpeciaLty SHop—See Specialty Store. 


SpeciALty Srore—A retail store that makes its 
appeal on the basis of a restricted class of 
shopping goods. 

Large specialty stores, if organized into 
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departments, are called Departmentized Spe- 
cialty Stores. Small specialty stores in certain 
trades are sometimes called Specialty Shops. 

Comment. This term should not be used to 
include stores handling one or a few lines of 
convenience goods, such as staple groceries, 
hardware, stationery, or tobacco. 


STANDARDIZATION—The determination of basic 
limits or grades in the form of specifications to 
which manufactured goods must conform and 
classes into which the products of agriculture 
and the extractive industries may be sorted. 

Comment. This term does not include Grading 
which is the process of sorting units of a prod- 
uct into the grades or classes that have been 
established through the process of Standardiza- 
tion. 


StroraGE—The marketing function that involves 
holding goods between the time of their pro- 
duction and their final sale. 

Comment. Some processing is often done 
while goods are in storage. It is probable that 
this should be regarded as a part of production 
rather than of marketing. 


Srore Unit—A single retail establishment of a 
chain store system or other group, such as a 
voluntary, cooperative, or ownership group. 


SuppLies—Those industrial goods which do not 
become a part of the physical product or which 
are continually exhausted in facilitating the 
operation of an enterprise. 

Examples are fuel, lubricants, stationery, 
typewriter ribbons, cleaning materials, etc. 


Trape-Mark—A brand that is given legal pro- 
tection because it is capable of exclusive ap- 
propriation; because it is used in a manner 
sufficiently fanciful, distinctive, and arbitrary, 
because it is affixed to the product when sold, 
or because it otherwise satisfies the require- 
ments set up by law. 

Comment. Trade-mark is essentially a legal 
term and includes only those brands or parts of 
brands which the law designates as trade- 
marks. In the final analysis in any specific case 
a trade-mark is what the court in that case 
decides to regard as a trade-mark. 


TrapveE Name—(1) The name by which an article 
or a certain type or grade of an article is known 
among buyers and sellers. 

(2) The name under which a business is 
conducted. 

Comment. Credit is acknowledged to Web- 
ster’s International. 


Trapinc ArEA—A district whose boundaries are 
usually determined by the economical buying 
or selling range for a commodity or group of 
related commodities from a center of distribu- 
tion. 

Comment. Trading areas are not static but 
are in a constant state of flux. A wholesale 
trading area may be distinguished chiefly by 
the economical selling and delivery range of the 
firms in it; a retail trading area is usually dis- 
tinguished by the area from which the center 
draws the buying trade of consumers in signifi- 
cant amounts. 


TraFric MANAGEMENT—The planning, selection, 
and direction of all means of transportation 
involved in the movement of goods in the mar- 
keting process. 

Comment. This definition is confined to those 
activities in connection with transportation 
that have to do particularly with marketing and 
form an inseparable part of any well-organized 
system of distribution. It includes the move- 
ment of goods in trucks owned by the market- 
ing concern as well as by public carrier. It does 
not include the movement of goods within the 
warehouse of a producer or distributor or within 
the store of a retail concern. 


Truck WHOLESALER—See Wholesaler. 


UttimateE ConsumMEr—One who buys and/or 
uses goods or services to satisfy personal or 
household wants rather than for resale or use 
in business, institutional, or industrial opera- 
tions. 

Comment. There seems to be a growing tend- 
ency to drop the word “ultimate’’ from this 
term. The Committee recommends that this 
tendency be encouraged. 

The definition distinguishes sharply between 
industrial users and ultimate consumers. A 
firm buying and using an adding machine, a 
drum of lubricating oil, or a carload of steel 
billets is an industrial user of those products, 
not an Ultimate Consumer of them; under the 
developing usage it is not even a “consumer” 
of them. A vital difference exists between the 
purposes motivating the two types of pur- 
chases which in turn results in highly significant 
differences in buying methods, marketing 
organization, and selling practices. 


Variety StoreE—A retail store that handles a 
wide assortment of goods usually of a low or 
limited price. 

Examples are the almost extinct five-and-ten 
store and the up-to-a-dollar store. 
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Comment. This is often called a Limited 
Price Variety Store. The validity of these 
terms and of the limited price feature of the 
definition is being dissipated by the tendency 
of these establishments to handle merchandise 
within a broader price range. 


Vo.Luntary Group—A group of retailers each of 
whom owns and operates his own store and is 
associated with a wholesaler to carry on joint 
merchandising activities and who are charac- 
terized by some degree of group identity and 
uniformity of operation. 

Such joint activities have been largely of two 
kinds; cooperative advertising and group 
control of store operation. 


WHOLESALER—A merchant middleman who sells 
to retailers and other merchants and/or to 
industrial, institutional, and commercial users 
but who does not sell in significant amounts to 
ultimate consumers. 

In the basic materials, semi-finished goods, 
and tool and machinery trades merchants of 
this type are commonly known as “dealers,” 
“distributors,” or “supply houses.” 


Comment. Generally these merchants render 
a wide variety of services to their customers. 
Those who render all the services normally 
expected in the wholesale trade are known as 
Service Wholesalers; those which render only a 
few of the wholesale services are known as 
Limited Function Wholesalers. The latter group 
is composed mainly of Cash and Carry Whole- 
salers who do not render the credit or delivery 
service, Drop Shipment Wholesalers who sell for 
delivery by the producer direct to the buyer, 
Truck Wholesalers who combine selling, deliv- 
ery, and collection in one operation, and Mail 
Order Wholesalers who perform the selling 
service entirely by mail. 

This definition ignores or minimizes two 
bases upon which the term is often defined; 
first, the size of the lots in which wholesalers 
deal, and second, the fact that they habitually 
sell for resale. The figures show that many 
wholesalers operate on a very small scale and 
in small lots. Most of them make a significant 
portion of their sales to industrial users. 


WHOLESALER’s BRAND—See Private Brand. 
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IMPROVING SUPER MARKET OPERATING EFFICIENCY: 
A CASE STUDY* 


TOP & SHop, INc. has more than sixty 
S super markets in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. Sales of these stores range 
up to $40,000 a week or about $2,000,000 
annually. The super markets vary con- 
siderably in physical size, in type of 
location, in characteristics of the trading 
areas served, and in specific problems of 
store operation. 

Our markets may not be representa- 
tive of all super markets in the United 
States, but they have a major operating 
problem which is common to almost all 
self-service food markets—that of reduc- 
ing the time required to “check-out” 
customers when their shopping has been 
completed. Checking consists of arrange- 
ment of merchandise prior to tallying, 
accumulation of charges on special cash 
registers, making change, and sacking 
the merchandise. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE CHECKOUT 
PROBLEM 


No great amount of research is neces- 
sary to discover the importance of this 
problem—it is apparent to the newest 
store clerk, and is usually on the tip of 
the tongue of any person asked to com- 
ment on super markets. Most of us who 
shop even occasionally for our families 
have had the unfortunate experience of 
spending more time in line at the check- 
out stand than in selecting the food we 
have been requested to buy. 


* Presented as ““A Case Study in Super Market Oper- 
ation,” before the June 1948 A.M.A. meetings in Wash- 
ington, 
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Research efforts aimed at making 
food shopping easier and more attractive 
for customers will be worthless unless 
some solution can be found to ease this 
store traffic bottleneck. If customers 
stop trading in our stores or shop less 
often because of excessive waiting at 
cashiering booths, it is useless for the 
Marketing Research Department to at- 
tempt to increase management efficiency 
at all levels; to recommend good store 
locations; to study packaging, store dis- 
plays, pricing and other merchandising 
problems; to cooperate with other de- 
partments in developing and evaluating 
new techniques such as the pre-packag- 
ing of meats for self-service selling; or to 
carry on the many other general and 
specific projects assigned. 


SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 


Since the “check-out” problem is 
well-nigh universal in self-service food 
retailing, a number of solutions—sound 
and unsound—have been proposed. 
They include improved training of 
cashiers, elimination of all but cashiering 
functions from the checkout stand, ‘‘ex- 
press” checkout lines for customers with 
a limited number of bundles, additional 
personnel at each stand to assist in ar- 
ranging and sacking merchandise, col- 
lection of cash at each of the store de- 
partments, pre-packaging or pre-pricing 
perishable merchandise, many variations 
in construction of cashiering booths, and 
various mechanical contrivances de- 
signed to speed cashiering or to cut over- 
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all shopping time. 

Stop & Shop operating executives 
tried many of the suggested changes and 
innovations. Other food retailers con- 
ducted similar experiments and some of 
their findings were available to us. But 
because of differences in operating con- 
ditions and policies in other super mar- 
ket organizations, because of varying 
conditions in our own stores, and be- 
cause of the absence of measured results, 
previous studies did not tell us how best 
to reduce the traffic jams at least cost. 

Here, perhaps, was a common busi- 
ness situation. The problem seemed to 
be well defined, many solutions were 
possible, a number of practical studies 
(and some more formal research studies) 
had been made, but management still 
lacked the basis for a clear-cut program 
of action. 


RESEARCH PROCEDURE 


On tackling this problem, the Market- 
ing Research Department set out to 
determine how much time customers 
spent within the stores and how that 
time was divided between shopping and 
“checkout.”” A procedure was devised 
for ascertaining the time spent by indi- 
vidual customers within the stores on 
high traffic weekend days in several 
“problem” super markets. Each custom- 
er was handed a time-marked card on 
entering the store. As the customer 
joined a checkout line, the card was 
again time-marked. An observer with a 
stop watch timed the actual checking 
operation from the moment the cashier 
started to arrange the merchandise for 
checking until the customer left the 
stand. 

Observations were made and recorded 
on the sex of each customer, the store 
departments visited, the number of bas- 
kets filled, the dollar amount of each 
purchase and on the manner of staffing 


the cashiering booths at various times of 

the day. 

It was naturally not possible to ob- 
tain all of the above information for 
every customer, but a sufficient sample 
was secured to render the results valid 
for our purposes. 

From these data it was possible to 
show: 

1. Total time spent within the 
store. 

. Time spent in shopping. 

3. Time spent in line and at the 

checkout stand. 

Actual checkout time. 

. Number of customers within the 
store at any time period of the 
day—shopping, waiting in line, 
or being checked out. 

6. Volume of purchases at any time 

period, and 

7. A number of bits of information 

useful for other purposes. 


ie) 


ne 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The findings indicated that actual 
“checkout” time was very low. More 
than half of all customers spent less than 
one minute at the checkout stand—only 
about one-sixth of the customers spent 
more than two minutes there. 

Many customers, however, waited in 
line for five minutes or more to be checked 
out. The length of waiting was directly 
related to peaks in store traffic which 
occurred at several periods during the 
day. 

The simple facts determined in this 
study, together with general operating 
information available in company rec- 
ords led to these conclusions: 

1. Time required for adding merchan- 
dise charges on the cash register 
accounts for a relatively small por- 
tion of total checkout time. 

2. Many of the suggested solutions 
and mechanical contrivances are 
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designed to reduce only the time 
required for totaling merchandise 
charges and therefore cannot sub- 
stantially reduce total checkout 
time. 

3. Peak checking loads can be handled 
by providing additional checking 
equipment and cashiers, by reduc- 
ing the functions of the cashiers, or 
by providing additional personnel 
to assist in arranging or sacking 
merchandise. 


SOLUTION 


As a result of this study, additional 
checking booths have been added to 
present stores where space permitted, 
designs for new or remodelled stores al- 
low extra checking space, and work pro- 
grams of all departments in Stop & Shop 


super markets have been adjusted so 
that a number of employees assigned to 
non-checking functions are available to 
assist cashiers during peak traffic peri- 
ods. 

This case study covers a problem in 
retailing operations—a field in which 
relatively little marketing research work 
has been done. Research activities have 
been concentrated on merchandising, on 
consumer preferences, advertising, media 
evaluation and similar subjects. It is 
strongly urged that management utilize 
more fully the talents and techniques of 
marketing research to solve such operat- 
ing problems. 

RicHarp F. Spears 
Stop &F Shop, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 


THE CEMENT BASING POINT CASE?* 


are those who assert that the Cement 
decision is so irreconcilable with ordinary 
and necessary business practice that 
Congress must now legalize what the 
Supreme Court has just held to be a 
collusive price-fixing device, a system of 
price discrimination that destroys price 
competition among the sellers who use 
it and an unfair method of competition. 
On the other hand, there are those in 
industry and even in the Cement in- 
dustry, who argue that the decision re- 
quires little change since it runs only 
against a combination or planned com- 
mon course of action. Therefore, so the 
argument goes, individual sellers can in- 
dependently continue to discriminate in 
their net factory prices to whatever ex- 
tent is necessary to match the delivered 
prices of their competitors. 


I the highest industrial circles there 


* Based on an address given before the Washington 
Conference of the American Marketing Association 
June 1948. 


The difficulty about this latter point 
of view is that it assumes the good faith 
meeting of competition which the law 
requires and which the Supreme Court 
held in the Cement case and in the Glu- 
cose cases did not exist. The argument 
also overlooks the fact that the Supreme 
Court has now reiterated its pronounce- 
ment of three years ago in the Glucose 
cases that the law does not contemplate 
a meeting of competitors’ delivered 
prices through systematic and reciprocal 
variations among sellers in their net 
factory prices even on a freight absorp- 
tion basis. So as a practical matter I 
see no way by which the status quo ante 
of identical delivered price systems can 
be preserved by passing them off as 
individual, independent action. That at- 
tempt was made in the Cement case and 
the courts have rejected it. 

The true legal and economic effects 
of the decision will be found somewhere 
between the extremes indicated by the 
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two industry views I have described. If 
we do not have some substantial changes 
in the competitive situation as a result 
of the decision, then the whole business 
of antitrust law enforcement is a delu- 
sion, producing only technical triumphs 
and visionary victories worth no more 
than the paper on which the law records 
them. 

The law, like all other human institu- 
tions, has no immunity from the neces- 
sity of breaking some eggs if it would 
have an omelet. The law contemplates 
more than a Barmecidal meal of make 
believe. And competitive theory itself 
contemplates that some eggs will be 
broken. It does not contemplate that 
prices will be made which cancel out all 
the advantages and disadvantages of lo- 
cation and the resulting differences in 
cost of transportation, a result which the 
basing point system produces so neatly 
and efficiently. 

Those who say that industry cannot 
operate under the law of the Cement 
case, say in effect that industry cannot 
operate competitively and that it is not 
operating competitively. They say, in 
effect, that industry has established a 
noncompetitive price structure that must 
be maintained even at the sacrifice of 
fundamental public policy. Investments 
may have been made which may prove 
improvident under competitive condi- 
tions. Plants may have been located at 
places where they could not survive if 
plants more favorably located were to 
translate their competitive advantage of 
location into lower prices. If the proposal 
to nullify the effect of the decision by 
legislation should happen to enlist broad 
support from the business world it would 
demonstrate that we are farther on the 
road to a totalitarian economy than we 
have feared. 

The typical forecasts of the economic 
impact of the Cement decision that have 


been made in the columns of such con- 
servative papers as the New York 
Journal of Commerce, the Wall Street 
Journal and the New York Times, are 
that it will tend toward decentralization 
of industry, increased competitive pres- 
sures and lower price levels. Such fore- 
casts are a logical confirmation of the 
conclusion of the Commission and of the 
Supreme Court that the basing point 
system has tended in the opposite direc- 
tion. In view of the movement that is 
under way in powerful industrial circles 
to modify the decision by legislation, it 
would seem to follow that such circles 
are opposed to increased competitive 
pressures with the lower price levels and 
decentralization which normally would 
result from them. 

Some of the substantial economic ob- 
jections to industry-wide basing point 
systems have found recognition in an 
unsigned editorial which appeared in 
The Yale Law ‘Fournal of April, 1946. 
Unless lawyers, judges, and marketing 
specialists understand and _ properly 
evaluate the economic objections there 
set forth they are in danger of incorrectly 
appraising the trend of the law which 
they are dealing with. The editorial 
recognizes that the principal objective of 
antitrust legislation is to secure “‘to the 
consuming public, essentially by the 
fostering of price competition, the bene- 
fits of a competitive economy, ultimate- 
ly a maximum supply of goods and 
services at lowest possible cost” (p. 
564). The article comments on the 
economic aspects of basing point pricing 
as follows: 


The possibility afforded by the system of 
obtaining orders in market areas governed 
by distant basing points, by meeting the pre- 
vailing prices there, gives rise to cross-haul- 
ing, and to needlessly heavy transportation 
costs for the industry as a whole. Similarly 
costly is the use of only railroad tariffs as the 
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measure of freight charges while cheaper 
routes are available. Also inefficient or obso- 
lete plants, shielded from direct price com- 
petition and able, by freight absorption, to 
sell in other markets, may gain large profits 
on local sales and continue in existence much 
longer than they could under effective price 
competition. 


One important thing that may come 
out of the Cement decision and its out- 
lawing of systems of identical delivered 
prices is to accentuate the trend toward 
merger of competing corporations as an 
unassailable method of avoiding compe- 
tition. The present state of the law 
permits such mergers up to the point 
where they clearly create a very high 
degree of monopolistic dominance vio- 
lative of the Sherman Act and is an in- 
vitation to industry to take that way out 
unless additional legal barriers are erect- 
ed such as are embodied in the O’Ma- 
honey and Kefauver bills now pending 
before Congress. It would be an ironical 
turn of events if the very success of 
governmental efforts to prevent collusive 
price-fixing were to result in concen- 
trated ownership which need to exercise 
only its normal powers in order to con- 
trol the market still more effectively. 
That the business world is alive to this 
large loophole in the antitrust laws is 
shown by an editorial in the New York 
Fourna! of Commerce of May 5, 1948. 
It refers to the decision as a “momen- 
tous ruling” that is ““one more powerful 
incentive for mergers in industry.” If 
the drive for profit through avoidance 
of price competition is as insistent as 
these circumstances indicate and such 
trends toward monopoly cannot be 
withstood, then indeed the days of the 
competitive system of free enterprise are 
numbered. However, there is much to 
be said for the proposition that such 
developments serve to clarify the is- 
sues and make more obvious the basic 


nature of the problem. Perhaps even 
actual monopoly would be better than 
the monopolistic practice of pseudo- 
competitors who hold their price-fixing 
umbrella over the heads of an entire 
industry. 

If there were any assurance that the 
process of acquisition and ownership 
consolidation were not continuing at the 
same time as the elimination of price 
competition through systems of identical 
delivered prices there would be less oc- 
casion for alarm. But in truth and in fact 
that process supplements the pricing 
practice and the practice supplements 
the process. The prevention of unlawful 
price discrimination, based on differ- 
ences in location and the consequent en- 
couragement of price competition based 
likewise would seem to be the logical 
antidote not only for the practice but 
for the process. Such a practice and such 
a process are the antithesis of decen- 
tralization of industry; they are the 
pincers of monopolistic encroachment 
and centralization. 

The Cement decision has been char- 
acterized by its critics as ““momentous.”’ 
Those who approve the decision can 
agree with that characterization. For it 
provides what may be our last clear 
chance to restore and preserve a real 
competitive economy, one in which local 
enterprise is not the stunted and stifled 
victim of predatory discrimination. As 
Judge Learned Hand has said, “It is 
possible, because of its indirect social or 
moral effect, to prefer a system of small 
producers, each dependent for his suc- 
cess upon his own skill and character, to 
one in which the great mass of those 
engaged must accept the direction of a 
few” (U. S. v. Aluminum Co., 148 
Fed. 2nd 416, 1945). 


WaLTER B. Woopen 


Federal Trade Commission 
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WEEKLY VERSUS MONTHLY CONSUMER PURCHASE PANELS 


T is generally recognized that the 
l rapid improvement in market re- 
search techniques over the past ten to 
twenty years is largely due to the more 
extensive use of statistical methods. 
These methods have considerably facili- 
tated the solution of market research 
problems, and many such problems could 
not otherwise have been solved. It is also 
well known that to rely on appearances 
alone without the support of statistical 
analysis may readily lead to misleading 
and even erroneous conclusions, es- 
pecially in sampling problems. 

Such an instance appears to have oc- 
curred in an otherwise excellent investi- 
gation reported recently in the youRNAL.! 
This study analyzes differences in re- 
sponses when one consumer panel re- 
ports purchases on a monthly basis and 
another consumer panel reports pur- 
chases on a weekly basis. By comparing 
percentages obtained from the two con- 
sumer panels, the author draws the 
following two main conclusions: 

‘1. Judging from the results of a mail 
solicitation, more families will join a 
purchase panel when invited to keep a 
weekly diary than when reporting is 
done once a month.” 

“9. Weekly reporting appears to be 
more complete.” 

A breakdown of the members of both 
panels by income level is also presented, 
tending to show that low income fam- 
ilies respond more readily to a weekly 
panel than to a monthly panel. 

The fly in this ointment is that no 
account is taken of sampling variations. 
When the appropriate adjustments are 
made, the results appear in a very differ- 
ent light. For example, the first conclu- 


1H. F. Lewis, “A Comparison of Consumer Responses 
to Weekly and Monthly Purchase Panels,” JouRNAL OF 
MARKETING, Vol. XII, No. 4, 1948, pp. 449-454. 


sion is based on the fact that, of 955 
solicitations delivered, 84 or 17.2 per 
cent of the families solicited on a monthly 
basis joined, and 101 or 21.2 per cent of 
the families solicited on a weekly basis 
joined. Simple arithmetic indicates that 
approximately 488 families were re- 
quested to join the monthly panel and 
476 families were requested to join the 
weekly panel.? Applying the customary 
formula, the standard error of the dif- 
ference between the two percentages is 
seen to be 2.54 per cent. Referring to a 
table of areas under the normal curve, 
one finds that such a difference could 
have occurred as a result of chance as 
often as 12 times out of 100 (or six times 
out of 100 in one particular direction). 
Hence, using any of the customary sig- 
nificance levels, it is clear that the above 
figures provide no evidence that families 
are more likely to join a weekly purchase 
panel than a monthly purchase panel. 

Of course, such might conceivably be 
the case. But until more conclusive data 
on this question can be presented, a posi- 
tive assertion is not warranted. 

With regard to the income distribution 
of the respondents, the author is more 
cautious, and states that further ex- 
perimentation would be required before 
one could conclude that low income 
families respond more readily to a 
weekly panel solicitation. How right he 
is! A chi-square test shows that differ- 
ences as large as those observed between 
the two income distributions could have 
occurred purely as a result of sampling 
variations over 30 times out of 100— 
obviously not significant. 

The data given in the article are in- 


2 An error or misprint must have slipped into the ar- 
ticle, since the total of these figures is not 955. However, 
the difference is too small, in any case, to affect the 
above conclusions. 
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sufficient to test the validity of the 
second major conclusion—that weekly 
respondents report more purchases than 
monthly respondents (assuming, ot 
course, that all other things are equal). 
The differences shown are quite sub- 
stantial, and unless the purchase vari- 
ances are unusually large, the author’s 
conclusion would appear to be correct. 
Though this conclusion would also seem 
to be a logical one, a statistical test of the 
data should certainly be carried out 
before any final assertion is made. 


In closing, the writer would like to 
state that he has no vested interest in 
either type of consumer panel. The sole 
purpose of this note is to illustrate the 
misleading nature of the results that 
may be obtained when statistical analy- 
sis is neglected. It is only through the 
consistent and widespread use of analyt- 
ical techniques that the past progress of 
marketing and market research may be 
continued, and even accelerated. 

Ropexr FERBER 
New York City 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION V. CEMENT INSTITUTE 
68 S. CT. 793 (1948) 


HE long-awaited decision of the Su- 

preme Court in the Cement, or 
multiple-basing point, Case is disap- 
pointing because the Court failed to 
settle categorically the basic issue in- 
volved in the contentions of the Federal 
Trade Commission. The Court accepted 
the findings of the Commission as sufhi- 
cient evidence of collusion or agreement 
with respect of prices, and then ruled 
that was sufficient grounds to justify 
the Commission’s Cease and Desist 
Order. No new point of law is involved 
here; collusion with respect of price 
long has been illegal. 

Since the Decision was handed down 
the members of the cement industry 
have announced that they will sell only 
f.o.b. The major steel companies, al- 
though not directly involved in this 
case, have made similar announcement. 
Apparently as a result some users of 
steel are distributing their purchases 
among a larger number of suppliers, 
sometimes with a price advantage. In 
general, however, the price of steel has 
risen, but it is too early to tell whether 
f.o.b. selling was a factor in the rise. It 


also is too early to foretell what other 
industries will change their pricing 
policies and procedures. 

In upholding the Order the Court 
placed great emphasis on its preamble, 
saying that all the prohibitions are 
“modified and limited by a preamble. 
This preamble directs that all the re- 
spondents ‘do forthwith cease and desist 
from entering into, continuing, cooper- 
ating in, or carrying out any planned 
course of action, understanding or agree- 
ment, combination or conspiracy, be- 
tween or among any two or more of said 
respondents, or between any one or more 
said respondents and others not party 
hereto, to do or perform any of the fol- 
lowing things. . . .” Then follow the pro- 
hibitory sentences. It is thus apparent 
that the order by its terms is directed 
solely at concerted, not individual ac- 
tivity on the part of the respondents.” 
Thus the reversal of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals and the upholding of the 
Commission’s Order are based, in the 
last analysis, upon the assumption of 
collusive action. This is pointed out 
clearly in the dissenting opinion of Mr. 
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Justice Burton. What the ruling would 
have been had the Court held the evi- 
dence of collusion inconclusive is not 
clear. 

To be sure, the Court discusses at 
some length the decisions in the Corn 
Products and Staley cases. In this dis- 
cussion one statement appears which, if 
interpreted literally and applied univer- 
sally, would have great impact upon 
American business. To quote from the 
opinion: “Section 2(b) permits a single 
company to sell one customer at a lower 
price than it sells another if the price is 
‘made in good faith to meet an equally 
low price of a competitor.’ But this does 
not mean that section 2(b) permits a 
seller to use a sales system which con- 
stantly results in his getting more money 
for like goods from some customers than 
he does from others. We held the con- 
trary in the Staley case.” If this insist- 
ence upon equal net prices at the point 
of manufacture prevails the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, to cite an extreme but 
not impossible example, must sell the 
Saturday Evening Post at delivered 
prices which fully and accurately reflect 
the differences in transportation costs to 
the many points of distribution. So, 
also, with the many nationally adver- 
tised goods which have been sold at a 
single price over a wide area. Or are we 
to have one set of rules for some com- 
modities and another set or sets for 
others? 

If the implied mandate of the Court 
on this point is followed systematically 
and vigorously American business is in 
for a Roman holiday at the hands of the 
Federal Trade Commission. Perhaps, 
therefore, it is just as well that the Court 
based its definitive upholding of the 
Commission on the assumption of col- 
lusion. 

Some day, however, there must be a 
showdown on this matter. Looking to 


that time it may well be recalled that 
nothing of value really is produced until 
it is met by a positive demand, and that 
final demand arises only at ‘‘~ point of 
use. Any sale prior to arrival at that 
point is a “derived’”’ demand, based on 
an assumption of final demand some- 
where and sometime. Doubtless the 
location of many industries might be 
modified if illegal discrimination is inter- 
preted to require identical net prices 
whenever “manufacturing” stops and 
before “transporting” or “marketing” 
begins, regardless of the diversity of 
spreads between the point of “‘derived”’ 
demand and the many units of “final” 
demand. Department stores, to use 
another example which some may think 
extreme, might find that a mileage de- 
livery charge, imposed by such interpre- 
tation, would result in considerable de- 
centralization of retailing, to the detri- 
ment of centrally located stores. Whether 
or not this would be in the best interest 
of a majority of customers is uncertain, 
but in all probability it would be against 
that of some. 

What the present laws require is for 
the Courts to decide. What is “in the 
public interest” is for the people to de- 
cide. All that is clear at present—and it 
seems crystal clear—is that we do not 
yet know how to live with modern gov- 
ernmental and business institutions. A 
thorough reconsideration is needed, both 
of the division between private and 
government enterprise and of the rules 
under which whatever is left to private 
enterprise is to be conducted. As another 
case in point, the Supreme Court in the 
Morton Salt Case, decided May 3, 1948, 
used these words: “Furthermore, in en- 
acting the Robinson-Patman Act Con- 
gress was especially concerned with pro- 
tecting small businesses which were 
unable to buy in quantities, such as the 
merchants here who purchased less-than- 
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carload lots....Since there was evi- 
dence to show that the less-than-carload 
purchasers might have been handicapped 
by the differential in price established 
by respondent, the Commission was 
justified in finding that competition 
might have thereby been substantially 
lessened or have been injured within the 
meaning of the Act.” 

Economic, sociological, and other hu- 
man values of large import are involved 
in these matters. In 1935 Russell A. 
Stevenson and the present writer pub- 
lished a monograph under the title 


“Balancing the Economic Controls’”— 
the balance referred to being that be- 
tween governmental and private action. 
The title still is good, for a satisfactory 
balance has not been struck—in fact, 
may never be. If, however, the American 
Marketing Association is composed of 
professionals rather than mere profit- 
seeking business men, perhaps it can 
come to exert an ingenuous, authorita- 
tive and substantial influence towards a 
sound and salutary evolution. 
Rotanp S. VAILE 

University of Minnesota 


TRAINING FOR ADVERTISING WORK* 


PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS OF 
THE CANDIDATE 


HAT are the personal qualifica- 

W tions we look for in an advertis- 
ing beginner? I cannot overemphasize 
the importance of our personal qualifi- 
cations requirements, for whether the 
beginner lands a job with our company 
depends as much if not more than any- 
thing else upon the man himself. 

We are not looking for men weighing 
170 lbs. with black, dark black, hair, 
and brown eyes. We are looking for 
brains—that is our first requirement. An 
agency man is required to know more 
than just advertising—he needs to know 
and understand the problems of a client’s 
business including manufacturing, dis- 
tribution, sales, and he should under- 
stand them as well as the client himself. 
He is required to be completely familiar 
with the client’s product—its advan- 
tages and disadvantages in comparison to 


* Based on a paper given at the American Marketing 
Association meetings in Pittsburgh, December 1946. 
This program has since been discontinued not because 
of absence of soundness but because the emergency need 
for trained personnel is no longer acute. 


competing products, how it is used, who 
uses it. He should know people, how they 
live and think, their wants, hopes, whims 
likes, dislikes, ambitions. Since, in ad- 
dition to these requirements, he has to 
know, and know well, advertising, the 
man has to be intelligent. 

The second quality we demand is per- 
sonality. This takes in his poise and 
self-confidence, his tact, his ability to ex- 
press himself clearly, to work well with 
others, to be a leader. Since the agency’s 
business is selling a service, it is a busi- 
ness of getting along with people both 
inside and outside the organization, a 
business of influencing people and mak- 
ing them like you. A man’s personality, 
therefore, plays a large part in his suc- 
cess. 

Along with intelligence and personal- 
ity, a third quality we are interested in 
is initiative. This is the get-up-and-go 
characteristic which sparks the man’s 
intelligence and personality and puts 
him ahead of the field. Initiative ties in 
very closely with the creative mind— 
necessary in every phase of agency work, 
since it is ideas, brought forth by the 
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creative mind implemented by initiative 
which pay off in advertising. 

A fourth quality we seek is native 
i in every type of 
business but especially so in advertising. 
There are few businesses where such 
great amounts of other people’s money 
are spent by such a small number of per- 
sons. The advertising man must be per- 
fectly honest in his belief that full value 
is received for every dollar of the client’s 
money being spent in advertising. 

Intelligence, personality, initiative and 
honesty I have listed as the four princi- 
pal attributes necessary before a job ap- 
plicant can have his foot in our door. 
There are several more requirements for 
success in any business: 


1. Industry 
2. Inquiring mind 
3. Responsibility 

I might well add one final require- 
ment—advertising, among other busi- 
nesses, is demanding, a jealous mistress, 
and requires sacrifice on the part of the 
master. If a beginner expects to be a suc- 
cess he should be willing to make this 
sacrifice. If he is not willing and if he 
does not possess the qualifications I have 
outlined, his future in advertising cannot 
be very bright. 

Those who are teaching the advertis- 
ing aspirant, working intimately with 
him, have an excellent opportunity to 
analyze and help cultivate in him these 
characteristics. But the question is: do 
they? But what is more to the point: are 
they attempting to advise students as to 
whether they belong in advertising? We 
have seen many who should have been 
steered clear of it. Marketing teachers 
are in a position to furnish the prospec- 
tive employer a character study of the 
man. Yet we have seen few, none com- 
plete. Both for the student and for busi- 
ness a job can be done in these phases of 
counseling and guidance. 





EpucaATIONAL BACKGROUND 


With the exception of the man’s will- 
ingness to sacrifice, the requirements for 
the potential advertising agency man 
are primarily inherent but can best be 
developed and intensified by a college 
education before the man even knocks 
at our door. At college the student has 
the opportunity to think independently, 
to form his own judgements, to gain a 
sense of values. It is true that some of 
the top advertising men in the country 
have never gone to college, but we feel 
that initially at least, the advantage is 
on the side of the man with the back- 
ground and broad knowledge obtained 
at college. 

We prefer the college man; then what 
courses should he have behind him? His 
fund of knowledge must be comprehen- 
sive, so we recommend a sound founda- 
tion in cultural subjects: English, His- 
tory, Literature, Psychology, Economics 
and Sociology. Since expression and fa- 
cility in the use of words is the very basis 
of advertising, English assumes an im- 
portant place in this curriculum. His 
courses in Economics will provide him 
a clear concept of what advertising is, 
its function and place in our economy. 

What about advertising courses? 
Based on the type of instruction given in 
the traditional undergraduate advertis- 
ing courses, some people would prefer 
that the student skip them. For, in spite 
of these courses, business is left the job 
of analyzing and training the man, and 
locating and developing his interest. 
Were all college advertising courses prac- 
tical and realistic, a great part of our 
burden would be erased. If, in these 
courses, the student actually tried his 
hand at the various types of advertising 
work, by doing he would soon develop a 
sound point of view about the business— 
no longer would we find applicants who 
believe advertising is a glamorous, get- 
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rich-quick racket. He would determine 
his potentialities in the work—his 
strengths and weaknesses. He would lo- 
cate his primary interest and would be 
able to develop it. This could all be done 
during his undergraduate years and 
prior to his employment. 

Realizing that not all of the education 
received at college is obtained in the 
classroom, we advise the advertising 
student to plan his extracurricular ac- 
tivities carefully. Membership in clubs 
and societies provides the chance to meet 
and get along with people, to work with 
them, to know how they think, to study 
them and their reactions. If he is given 
the opportunity to exhibit qualities of 
leadership, and if he successfully does so, 
he is another step ahead. Nor do we 
overlook college student publications as 
a good training ground. The various 
phases of work on these publications, 
writing, space-selling, production, lay- 
out, circulation and management pro- 
vide practical experience in our type of 
work and are certainly an indication of 
the student’s desire and interest in ac- 
quainting himself with advertising and 
work related to advertising. 

If the radio advertising student is go- 
ing to know what is good and what is bad 
radio, if he is to develop the judgment 
which tells him a radio show is commer- 
cially good but culturally not so good, he 
will dip more deeply into literature, into 
dramatic club activities, and, wherever 
possible, into the work of the college 
radio station. He will cultivate his 
knowledge of the radio public, he will be 
interested in everything they do and 
everything which is done to entertain 
them. He will have a healthy attitude 
toward American radio, that it is not so 
bad—in fact, pretty good—but he will 
have some ideas for improving it. He is 
the prospect who looks like a radio man 
to us. 


TRAINING ON THE JOB 


This is the college background we 
would like to find in every applicant 
coming to us. Were the practical side of 
college training prevalent, Benton & 
Bowles’ program could be reduced to a 
great extent. But since we do train, and 
since we have a 76-week advertising 
school, I would like to tell you about it. 
It is the agency’s solution to the need 
for well-grounded personnel. 

In this school we have more than 70 
enrollees who, for a minimum of three 
hours a week, are attending classes held 
during business hours and conducted by 
department heads and other executives. 
The instruction is at college level, as- 
sumes at least a thorough secondary 
school grounding, and is completely ob- 
jective, applicable to advertising work 
on any account in any agency. Our own 
material is used to exemplify the prin- 
ciples taught. The curriculum consists 
of eleven courses, each pertaining to one 
of the operations carried on by the 
agency: Research, Production, Media, 
Radio, Copy, Art, Traffic, Public Rela- 
tions, Accounting, Merchandising, and 
Account Management. These courses 
vary in length from two to eleven weeks 
but the majority cover six weeks. Each 
course is divided into a series of one-hour 
lectures and two-hour laboratory or ob- 
servation periods. A test is given in each 
course each week and a problem-type 
final exam completes the course. Outside 
reading assignments form a part of the 
curriculum. The mechanics of the pro- 
gram are so arranged that classes are 
small and are being held somewhere in 
our offices a minimum of 18 hours each 
week, a major undertaking which as- 
sumes priority over the day-to-day work 
of both students and instructors. 

The school is not designed to teach the 
student to be a copywriter, an artist, or 
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a research analyst, but rather to furnish 
him a comprehensive inner-office under- 
standing of what the agency business is, 
what it does, and how it does it. He 
learns the mechanics of the work by ro- 
tation through a series of progressively 
more responsible jobs. 


The Radio Course as an Example 


Let’s take a quick look at our Radio 
Course—an intensive six-week course 
which, to the best of our knowledge, is 
the only one of its kind being given. This 
course is made up of six lectures and 
eight laboratory periods or a total of 22 
hours of class room work. The first lec- 
ture, conducted by our Vice-President 
and Director of Radio, covers the nature 
of radio as a medium. This discussion 
includes the chronological development 
of commercial radio, what it is, its 
special attributes as an advertising 
medium, how it is used and by whom, 
selective programming, and how to build 
a radio show. As the first radio lecture, it 
serves to provide the general backbround 
for the classes which follow. The two- 
hour lab session which goes with this 
lecture lets the students sit in on radio 
department conferences between radio 
and account executives, program di- 
rectors, clients, package show producers 
and talent agents. In this way our 
trainees are brought face to face with the 
various problems which confront the 
agency radio man and just how these 
problems are solved. 

The second lecture, by our daytime 
radio script editor, discusses the nature 
of daytime radio, its advantages, its 
audience, the type products it best ad- 
vertises, the kinds of daytime shows and 
their future. The lab for this lecture is a 
trip to one of the large networks to ob- 
serve the rehearsal and broadcast of a 
daytime serial. During this session the 
student becomes acquainted with re- 


hearsal scheduling, talent casting, script 
editing, radio acting, studio procedure 
and engineering operations. He observes 
the final rehearsal and broadcast from 
the control booth with the engineer and 
program director. A trip is also made to 
a Sunday afternoon radio show rehear- 
sal—another side of radio. Before these 
two sessions are completed, the student 
begins to realize just how much the pro- 
gram director must know about radio 
art and its audience; our trainees also 
begin to wonder why the director does 
not become a psychiatric case. 

Lecture number three, by our Vice- 
President and Radio Department Busi- 
ness Manager, is on radio administration, 
the business side of agency radio. This 
discussion includes a consideration of the 
need for an agency radio department 
business manager and his functions— 
his contribution to radio planning, his 
negotiations with talent, the sources of 
that talent, talent contracts, package 
shows, his function in keeping the agency 
and client informed cost-wise, depart- 
mental organization and supervision. 
The laboratory following this lecture 
takes the students through several case 
histories of talent legal negotiations and 
program selection and planning from the 
administrative side. 

The fourth lecture discusses spot radio, 
what it is, kinds, who should use it, how 
it is bought, how it is written and pro- 
duced, and its future. The spot radio 
laboratory period is an interesting one. 
The trainee group is taken to a recording 
studio where several spots are recorded 
with one student acting as the announc- 
er, a second as the piano player, several 
more as singers, another as _ business 
manager determining costs, and another, 
with stopwatch in hand, is the director. 
The recordings are then played back 
and analyzed. 

Lecture five, on television, furnishes 
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the student not only a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the electronics of this 
new instrument but also an understand- 
ing of its use as a medium, including pro- 
gramming, effectiveness, and _possibili- 
ties for future use. A trip through the 
television studios of a network is the lab 
period. Here he sees how television works 
and he also views several types of tele- 
vised programs. On another trip he is 
given the opportunity to see color tele- 
vision and compare it to black and white. 
We have found among our student body 
many active minds thinking up ways to 
improve television shows, what can be 
done with them in the future—the cre- 
ative mind. 

The sixth radio lecture takes up the 
writing and production of radio com- 
mercials. Brought out in this lecture 
are the special attributes of radio copy, 
types of commercials, how a commercial 
campaign is planned, written and pro- 
duced, times involved, network accept- 
ance, air checks. A case history showing 
the evolution of a radio commercial is 
then presented during the laboratory 
period. 

The last hurdle in this course is a 
final examination problem in which the 
students work out a radio plan. The 
exam is followed by an open discussion 
of both problem and plans and is one 
of the high spots of the entire program. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I would like to stress the practical 
nature of the material covered in our 
courses. College courses, in their own 


sphere, should be just as practical. To 
be sure, our classroom is the actual work- 
shop, our teachers are the actual workers, 
our examples are the real work going 
through the mill. But college and uni- 
versity professors can point in this direc- 
tion by means of closer liaison with the 
advertising practitioners in their areas. 
Marketing teachers can soon learn what 
the advertising people in their communi- 
ties want by talking over the training 
job with them. They will undoubtedly 
have some ideas on the subject and 
might be able to offer some specific help. 
I stress the fact that the particular needs 
will vary between the different parts of 
the country and training should fit the 
needs of the particular area. I feel sure 
that this closer liaison between the teach- 
ing and business sides of advertising 
would be mutually advantageous. 

My discussion has brought out the 
personal characteristics we look for in 
prospective employees, the college back- 
ground we like to see, and the training 
job we at Benton & Bowles are doing. 
I have pointed out and would like to 
repeat our opinion that some sort of 
agency training will always be necessary 
since ours is such a small business. But 
if the best candidates, carefully selected 
by you, were to receive down-to-earth, 
practical information in the advertising 
courses they take, then on-the-job train- 
ing in all fields of advertising could be 
relegated to a very minor position. 

Q. H. McDona.p 
Benton and Bowles, 
New York City 


FILM REVIEWS AND NOTES 


Advertising 

How to Make a Good Impression. 16 
mm sound-on-film, color motion picture 
produced for and obtainable from Har- 


ris-Seybold Company, 75 Varick Street, 
New York City. May be had on a loan 
basis, the borrower paying return post- 
age. Running time about 35 minutes. 
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This film presents in an interesting and 
easily understandable manner the tech- 
niques of reproduction by offset lithog- 
raphy. After a brief explanation of the 
distinguishing characteristics of lithog- 
raphy, gravure, and letter press in 
which animated drawings are used to 
clarify technical points, the picture 
gives a detailed account of the advan- 
tages of lithography and shows the pro- 
cedures followed in the process. Subject 
matter covered in this presentation in- 
cludes reproduction from line drawings 
and half tones, high lighting, photo- 
graphic work including the use of screens 
and the making of reductions and blow 
ups, preparation of color separation 
negatives, preparation of metal and 
making of plates, and the operation of 
the rotary offset press. A brief treatment 
of papers and their uses in offset lithog- 
raphy is also included. 

The Silk Screen Process. 16 mm sound- 
on-film motion picture obtainable from 
Library Films Inc., 25 W. 45 Street, 
New York City. Sales price of a print is 
$60.00; rental from Film Library of The 
City College, 17 Lexington Ave., New 
York City is $3.00 per day. Running 
time about 20 minutes. 

This film presents the techniques of 
the silk screen process of reproduction. 
Included are the procedures followed in 
preparing the silk, the making of the 
stencil by the film cutting method, the 
transfer of the stencil to the silk, prep- 
aration and application of the paint, and 
the cleaning of the screen. The reproduc- 


tion of both single and multi color jobs 
is demonstrated. An excellent film for 
classes in advertising production. 

Selling the City Market. 35 mm strip 
film with record. Obtainable from The 
National Association of Transportation 
Advertising, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City or the nearest transportation 
advertising company to your college or 
business firm. 

Presented on the 61 frames of this 
strip film are some of the findings of the 
Continuing Study of Transportation Ad- 
vertising conducted by the Advertising 
Research Foundation. Areas covered in- 
clude readership, cost, repetition, ex- 
posure, and coverage as applied to the 
car card medium. 


Retailing 


More Power to You. 16 mm sound-on- 
film motion picture. Obtainable from 
The Associated Merchandising Corp., 
1440 Broadway, New York City. Sales 
price to educational institutions, $100. 

This film, produced primarily for use 
by retailers, deals with the qualities 
necessary to successful selling and re- 
tailing in general. Emphasis is on the 
fact that it is the store with personality 
that attracts customers and that it is 
the people who work for the store that 
give it its personality. Graciousness, 
friendliness, thoughtfulness, and en- 
thusiasm are presented as the qualities 
that win in stores and in life. 

Water A. Gaw 
College of the City of New York 


ERRATUM 


The Consumer Panel as a Market Research Technique quoted in a footnote on page 449 
of H. F. Lewis’ ‘““A Comparison of Consumer Responses to Weekly and Monthly Purchase 
Panels” in the April, 1948 issue of the JoURNAL, was written by Arthur Lambert Cone, Jr., 


not by Arthur Cone Lane, Jr., as stated. 
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22. General Market Statistics 
23. Market Area Studies 

24. Research Technique 

25. Markets—Specific Products 
26. Miscellaneous 


1. ADVERTISING 


1.1 Copy Idea Surveys Are O.K. but Ad- 
vertisers Misuse Them. Walter H. 
Eaton, Printers’ Ink, April 16, 1948. 


Based on a brief analysis of 54 advertise- 
ments (not necessarily a representative sam- 
ple) in which the copy claims were based on 
“scientific surveys” the author concludes 
that research findings are used carelessly and 
unconvincingly in advertising. Copy is usu- 
ally so vague that the reader cannot deter- 
mine what types of organization did the 
work, the soundness of the methods used, 
or even what actual facts were obtained by 
the study. This state of affairs, it is claimed, 
places market research in the same category 
as exaggerated puffing, and should be con- 
trolled by action of the American Marketing 
Association. 


1.2 How to Arrange Advertising Testimo- 
nials with Hollywood Motion Picture 
Studios. (Hollywood 28, California: 
The Hollywood Reporter, 6715 Sunset 
Boulevard, n.d. Pp. 16.) 


A booklet that presents in one condensed 
paragraph the basic policy of each of the 
motion picture companies respecting testi- 
monials, along with the names of the eastern 
and western representative that may be con- 
sulted in this matter. 
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1.3 Picturing the Product in Advertising. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
n.d. Pp. 14.) 

A survey of 1308 business paper advertise- 
ments with respect to the use of illustra- 
tions. Almost 85 per cent of the advertise- 
ments used product illustrations, almost 12 
per cent featured other type illustrations, 
whereas some three per cent used no illus- 
trations. Product illustrations are divided 
into twelve distinct types, based on the 
techniques used, and examples of each type 
are reproduced. 


1.4 What 92 Split-Run Ads Tell Us. Victor 
O. Schwab, Advertising & Selling, 
April and May, 1948. 


Applying the results of 92 split-run adver- 
tisements (46 individual mail order tests) the 
author draws tentative conclusions respect- 
ing such advertising problems as position of 
company name, position of offer, selection of 
appeal, value of color, influence of price, 
size of minimum order, art in layout, amount 
of choice in offer, and terms of sale and pay- 
ment. Several tests were available on each 
of these topics; results of all tests are given 
and their applicability to general advertis- 
ing discussed. 


1.5 A Readership Study of 3 Typical Wis- 
consin Hometown Dailies. (Racine, 
Wisconsin: Wisconsin Hometown 
Daily Newspapers, 212 Fourth Street, 
1947. $1.00.) 

Conducted by the Medill School of 
Journalism at Northwestern University, the 
study uses established research techniques to 
measure the readership of hometown news- 
papers. Among the conclusions are the fol- 
lowing: an average of 3.41 readers per copy, 
greater readership by rural than by urban 
subscribers, an average of more than 45 
minutes spent by each person in reading a 
copy, and an exceedingly high readership of 
both advertisements and editorial content. 


1.6 Continuing Study of Weekly News- 
papers: The Elkin (N.C.) Tribune. 
(New York 18: The Advertising Re- 


search Foundation, 
Street, June, 1948.) 


11 West 42nd 


The first report in the newly-launched 
study of weekly newspapers covers the 
March 18 issue of The Elkin Tribune. It 
employs a technique created especially to 
provide information about readers as well as 
readership. Ninety per cent of the men and 
83 per cent of the women interviewed said 
they had read this issue, which had an aver- 
age of 2.53 readers per family. Although the 
percentage of male readers was greater, 
women readers were more thorough in their 
reading. The usual richness of detail in the 
findings of the other types of continuing 
studies of the Foundation is fully maintained 
in the present one. 


1.7 How to Use Facts on File at A.N.P.A. 
Bureau of Advertising. Carrol J. 
Swan, Printers’ Ink, June 18, 1948. 


The description here given of the services 
performed by the Bureau of Advertising is 
worthwhile reading for research men who are 
not familiar with the Bureau’s system. A 
great variety of currently collected data is 
made available on I.B.M. cards, the only 
cost being that charged by the tabulating 
firm. Examples showing the usefulness of the 
service are given in the article. 


1.8 Nationwide Magazine Audience Survey. 
Report No. 3—Families. (New York: 
Magazine Advertising Bureau, 271 
Madison Avenue, 1948. Pp. 103.) 


The results of the Magazine Advertising 
Bureau’s Survey of magazine readership are 
given here in terms of families, previous re- 
ports having been concerned with indi- 
viduals. A family is classified as a reader 
family if one or more members 15 years of 
age or over is classified as a reader. On this 
basis, 82.5 per cent of all families were classi- 
fied as reader families. Each such family read 
an average of 6.5 magazines from the 40 
used in each interview. 

Cross-tabulations of data show family 
magazine readership according to the com- 
position of the family, according to the age, 
occupation, and education of the head of 
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the family, according to geographic location, 
and according to economic status and family 
possessions of various types. 

Copies of Report No. 3 are not available 
for general distribution but a more popular 
version of its contents will be available as 
Report No. 4 by the time this review ap- 
pears. 


1.9 Testing Readership Through ‘‘Con- 
trolled Ads.” Larry Deckinger, Ad- 
vertising and Selling, May, 1948. 


After spending some time comparing 
magazine audience studies and advertise- 
ment readership reports, the author ex- 
plains a technique designed to obtain more 
objective evidence of the relative merits of 
different media. He points out that audience 
studies indicate only the potential number of 
readers. Readership reports of the Starch 
type, on the other hand, get closer to the 
problem but require refinement before ac- 
curate cost-per-reader data can be relied 
upon. The author suggests an elaborate ex- 
pansion of the “confusion control” tech- 
nique in order to establish a general plan of 
readership measurement on an industry- 
wide basis. 


1.10 A Study of the Relationship of Basic 
Product Interest to Attention Value 
and Readership of Business Paper 
Advertising. Richard L. Edsall. (Bos- 
ton: James Thomas Chirurg Com- 
pany, 414 Park Square Building, 
n.d. Pp. 8.) 

Based on a number of years of research in 
the field of business paper advertising, Mr. 
Edsall contends that product interest is an 
important factor in determining the reader- 
ship of industrial product advertising. There- 
fore, one cannot measure the effectiveness of 
such advertisements by comparing the read- 
ership scores of advertisements in different 
product groups. Only advertisements in the 
same product group can be compared “‘be- 
cause basic product interest is a variable 
with wide differences.” 


1.11 Reading Preferences of Executives in 
the Laundry Industry. (New York: 


Business Information Division, Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., 290 Broadway, 
June, 1948.) 

The chief purpose of the study was to 
determine the extent of readership of laun- 
dry trade magazines by executives in the 
laundry business. Respondents were asked to 
tell what laundry trade magazines they read 
regularly and, of these, which one is their 
favorite. 

Copies of the survey, showing rankir.gs of 
the laundry magazines read regularly and 
the laundry magazines preferred, are avail- 
able without charge. Address requests: At- 
tention of the General Manager, The 
Starchroom Laundry Journal, 304 E. 45th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


1.12 The Continuing Study of Farm Publica- 
tions. Study No. 6: The Progressive 
Farmer, Texas Edition of February, 
1948. (New York 18: The Advertis- 
ing Research Foundation, 11 West 
42nd Street, 1948. Pp. 158. $25.00.) 


This is the sixth study of farm publica- 
tions. It covers the Texas edition of The 
Progressive Farmer, which serves Texas and 
Oklahoma. The study follows the pattern of 
its predecessors, which has been outlined in 
prior reviews, and its findings are just as 
valuable. 


1.13 Seventy-Nine Per Cent of Stores Use 
Display Material from Advertisers. 
Advertising Age, May 3, 1948. 


A summary of the findings of a study of 
150 national advertisers undertaken to dis- 
cover the use made of display materials, and 
their methods of installation. Suggestions for 
increasing display use are given. In addition, 
the results of a separate study among drug 
stores, covering several additional aspects 
respecting display material, such as the 
average size of counter display desired, are 
presented. The survey was made by Point of 
Purchase Advertising Institute, 16 East 
43rd Street, New York City. 


1.14 Story of the $100,000 Study of Thea- 
tres for Movie Advertising. (New 
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York: Movie Advertising Bureau, 70 
East 45th Street, n.d. Pp. 15.) 


The objective of the study, which has thus 
far extended over a period of four years, is 
to provide advertisers with the equivalent 
of a rate and data book for movie theatres. 
This brochure explains the study and the 
type of information available for each thea- 
tre. The complete tabulation of theatre data 
is available only to those in a position to use 
movie advertising. 


1.15 Crosby Backs New Reli Punchcard 
Listener Survey. Advertising Age, 
April 19, 1948. 

The new Radio Encyclopedic Listener In- 
stitute radio audience measurement tech- 
nique has been pilot-tested and approved by 
Bing Crosby Enterprises. Two tests in Santa 
Barbara have satisfied executives that the 
method is practical and accurate. A double 
card, with return postage, carries instruc- 
tions to respondents and the form for the in- 
formation desired. In the first test spaces 
indicating each 15-minute interval in the 
day were used. At quarter hour intervals 
respondents were told by the cooperating 
station’s announcer to punch a hole in the 
proper space. (In the forthcoming Los 
Angeles test, the alphabet will be used in- 
stead of definite time periods to provide posi- 
tive assurance that the respondent is listen- 
ing.) Product identification and other in- 
formation also is obtained by the method. 
Respondents who return the cards within 24 
hours become eligible for prizes to be selected 
by drawings. 


1.16 National Broadcasting Company, Ra- 
dio Station WRC. (724 Fourteenth 
Street, Washington 5, D. C.) 


Radio Station WRC in Washington and 
the National Broadcasting Company re- 
search department in New York have coop- 
erated in a new radio research effort designed 
to measure the listening habits of individuals 
rather than of families. The listener diary 
technique was used in the study. Thus, it is 
possible to determine the size and composi- 
tion of the audience as individuals rather 


than as families. An audience appeal rating 
was also developed by requesting each listen- 
er to rate the program as excellent, good, 
fair, or poor. 

No publication of the study is available 
but the research techniques and sample find- 
ings are discussed in a WRC press release 
dated April 2, 1948. 


1.17 Newscasts. Dr. D. M. White, Broad- 
casting, June 14, 1948. 


In questioning more than 1170 Peoria 
residents, the Bradley University Research 
Associates found that newscasts were lis- 
tened to by more people than any other type 
of program. The most popular newscast was 
local in origin and only two of the first five in 
popularity were network programs (Kalten- 
born and Murrow). 


1.18 College Students’ Opinions of Radio 
Advertising. Gove P. Laybourn and 
H. P. Longstaff, Journal of Applied 
Psychology, February, 1948. 


The contribution of this survey lies not in 
the fact that respondents were college stu- 
dents—which is a small portion of the total 
market—but in the analysis of the results. 
When 200 college students were asked to 
specify just what they liked and what they 
disliked on radio programs, it was found that 
attention-getting commercials presented as a 
jingle, slogan, or skit led both the most-liked 
and the most-disliked list. But they were not 
the same commercials; the ones that were 
highest on the most-liked list were lowest on 
the most-disliked list, and vice versa. 

The principal reasons given for disliking 
radio advertisements were: (1) identifying 
slogans or sound effects, (2) singing commer- 
cials, (3) monotony, (4) silly humor, and (5) 
voice or manner of speaker or singer. 





1.19 Facts for the Future—The Broad- 
caster’s Stake. Kenneth H. Baker. 
(Washington 6: National Association 
of Broadcasters, 1771 N Street, 
N.W., 1948. Pp. 11. Mimeographed.) 


In his talk before the Annual Convention 
of NAB, of which this is copy, Kenneth 
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Baker, Director of Research of the Associa- 
tion made four main points: (1) AM facilities 
are still increasing but the acceleration is 
negative. (2) Nevertheless, AM set owner- 
ship has proceeded and is developing at a 
satisfactory rate, all things considered. (3) 
The people are on radio’s side, have a gen- 
uine affection for it, and want it to remain a 
private enterprise. (4) Dollar profits are 
greater, but as a percentage of income they 
are less. More effective selling of radio time 
is the solution here. 


1.20 Effect of Television on Movie-Going 
Habits. Broadcasting, June 14, 1948. 


A survey completed by Foote, Cone & 
Belding in four boroughs of New York City 
measures the impact of television on movie 
attendance. About half of the respondents 
indicated that their attendance has declined 
since acquiring a television set; only a very 
few (less than one per cent) report any in- 
crease in movie-going habits. Particularly 
important, however, is the fact that those 
whose movie patronage declined were, in 
general, the best movie customers in terms of 
their pre-television frequency of attendance. 
This report is one in a regular weekly series 
covering many different aspects of the tele- 
vision market. Some of the studies represent 
agency research released to Broadcasting; 
others are tabulations of both primary and 
secondary data obtained by the magazine’s 


staff. 


1.21 Tourist and Vacation Advertising Ex- 
penditures by States, Areas and 
Communities in 1948. (Philadelphia 
5: The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Independence Square, June 17, 1948. 
Pp. 38.) 

A survey of the advertising and promo- 
tional expenditures which cities, areas and 
states plan to spend in 1948 to attract tour- 
ists, vacationists and industries—a budgeted 
total in excess of 7 million dollars. 


3. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


3-1 The Origins of Business. J. T. Fosdick, 
Industrial Marketing, May, 1948. 


To learn just what processes lead to the 


eventual placing of orders for industrial 
products, the Reinhold Publishing Corpora- 
tion used the technique of tracing specific 
orders. A recent order was selected from each 
of ten cooperating companies’ files. Next, a 
visit was paid to the concerns which had 
placed the orders and the general research 
problem was explained to the purchasing 
agents involved. In all but two companies 
complete cooperation was obtained. Finally 
interviews were obtained from all the individ- 
uals concerned in any way with the order 
so that a complete picture of its history and 
the factors influencing product selection 
could be determined. 

In the first article (others are to follow) 
an order for vacuum equipment worth $800 
was traced. The drug manufacturing firm 
which purchased the equipment had spent 
five years developing a new product. Over 
30 individuals could have had a hand in the 
selection of the particular equipment or- 
dered, including the director of engineering, 
his mechanical and chemical assistants, 
mechanical and chemical job heads, super- 
intendent of pilot plant operation, master 
mechanic, factory manager, purchasing agent 
and engineering coordinating expeditor. ‘The 
analysis not only presents the flow chart 
for the order, but also indicates how each 
person who could influence the decision is 
regularly reached by vendors (personal sales- 
men by appointment, direct mail, business 
magazines, and composite catalogues). The 
complexity of the promotional task facing 
sellers of industrial equipment is strikingly 
demonstrated by the study. Later articles 
present analyses of other orders. 


3.2 Capital Expansion for 1948 and 1949. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street 
n.d. Pp. 8.) 


A survey made by the McGraw-Hill Re- 
search Department of investment plans of 
business for new plant and equipment in 
1948 and 1949. Estimated capital expendi- 
tures of all companies for 1948 are $15.5 
billion compared with actual expenditures of 
$16.1 billion in 1947. 

At the end of 1947, American manufactur- 
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ing companies had completed 64 per cent 
of their postwar expansion plans. By the end 
of 1948, they expect their plans to be 8§ per 
cent complete. When postwar expansion is 
complete, total manufacturing capacity will 
be 52 per cent greater than in 1939. 

The survey also indicates that 1948 plans 
will not be substantially affected by either a 
rise in wages or a slump in business. The 
bulk of the expenditures will be financed 
from the resources of the companies. Ex- 
penditures for 1949 are expected to decline. 


4. MARKETING FARM PRODUCTS 
4.1 University of Illinois. (Urbana, Illinois.) 


The Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics has scheduled a large number of re- 
search projects. Of special interest to THE 
JOURNAL readers are the following published 
reports: Low Market Prices Increase Milk 
Consumption; Measuring Efficiency in the 
Use of Labor in Market Milk Plants; The 
Importance and Location of Different Lines of 
Food Manufacture in Illinois. 

Ph.D. theses completed in the past year: 
(1) The Economics of the Oil Seeds Industries 
(A. B. Paul). (2) Market Organization as a 
Factor in Illinois Egg Quality (Scott Ha- 
thorn). (3) Transportation Factors in the Loca- 
tion of Soybean Processing Plants (E. C. 
Hedlund). 


8. PRODUCT ANALYSIS 


8.1 United States Department of Com- 
merce: Office of Domestic Commerce. 


Research project in process: The Develop- 
ment and Introduction of New Products. 


9. CONSUMER STUDIES 


9.1 A Continuing Study of Rural Buying 
Habits. A Continuing Study of Farm 
Buying Habits. (Winnipeg, Canada: 
The Country Guide, 1947. Pp. 71 and 
51 respectively.) 


The first study is based on 422 returns 
from farm, and 251 returns from rural, village 
families in the 4 western provinces of Can- 
ada. The report presents data on the use 
and the brands bought for a long list of prod- 


ucts that includes drugs, groceries, shoes, 
work clothes, and household articles, and 
also covers shaving and smoking habits and 
publications read. The study was conducted 
by Canadian Facts, Ltd., Toronto. 

The second report details the results of a 
survey of 66 dealers located in fair-sized 
towns in Manitoba. Among other things the 
dealers were asked to estimate present con- 
struction of farm homes, barns and other 
buildings, plans for such construction, farm 
ownership of electrical appliances and equip- 
ment and present decoration of inside walls. 
The dealers were also requested to give their 
opinions on various buying habits of farm- 
ers. In addition, the dealers gave their esti- 
mates of the relative importance of rural 
volume as compared to non-rural sales vol- 
ume for various important commodity lines 
handled by them, such as automotive prod- 
ucts, fuel, lubricating oils, grocery, hard- 
ware and clothing. 


g.2 The Pittsburgh Continuing Consumer 
Purchase Panel. (Sponsored jointly 
by the Research Bureau for Retail 
Training, University of Pittsburgh, 
and The Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.) 


The panel consists of a cross-section sam- 
ple of 400 families located in Allegheny 
County. Each family keeps a diary record of 
its purchases and makes a report each week. 
From this record can be determined not only 
brand preferences but also the individual 
stores from which purchases are made. 
Reports have been or will be issued showing 
panel results for grocery products, clothing, 
and house furnishings. 

A study on vacations was released in April, 
1948 which showed that 65 per cent of the 
panel sample 15 years old and over had a 
vacation in 1947. Fifty-one per cent of the 
vacationers went away, one-third, some- 
where in Pennsylvania, another third, east 
to the shore or to New York, and about one- 
fifth, west as far as the Mississippi River. 
Over one-fourth of those who went away 
took their vacation at some other time than 
the summer season, and more than half of 
them stayed away 2 weeks or longer. Seventy 
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per cent traveled by automobile. Of all re- 
spondents only 16 per cent could state ac- 
curately what the services of travel agents 
are, and only 22 per cent knew that the 
agent does not charge the vacationer for his 
services. 

Vacation plans reported for 1948 were 
similar to the 1947 pattern except that peo- 
ple planned to travel farther. 


9-3 The Milwaukee Journal Consumer 
Analysis, 1948. (Milwaukee: The Mi/- 
waukee Fournal, 1948. Pp. 252.) 


The Milwaukee Fournal has been supply- 
ing information regarding the buying habits 
of brand preferences of Milwaukee consum- 
ers since 1922. On the occasion of the issu- 
ance of its 25th edition, the Yournal may 
well reflect upon its leadership in this field 
of research. During 1948, two additional 
newspapers have been added to the growing 
list that follow the Journal pattern. These 
are the Seattle Times and the San Fose (Calif.) 
Mercury Herald-News and bring to 12 the 
number of markets for which comparable in- 
formation is now available (see THE JOURNAL, 
January, 1948, item 9.1 for the names of the 
1947 cooperating newspapers). 

The “Silver Jubilee” edition of the Mil- 
waukee analysis presents, in addition to its 
regular features, a series of 25-year summa- 
ries of trends in the Milwaukee market. The 
changes in products, in marketing institu- 
tions, and in buying habits that have taken 
place since the early 1920’s are not unlike 
those that have occurred throughout the 
country. 


9.4 A Family Survey of Current Living 
Costs. (Toledo, Ohio: National Family 
Opinion, Inc., 137 North Erie Street, 
n. d. Pp. 15.) 


The survey, conducted on a nationwide 
basis during early 1948, attempts essentially 
to determine the impact of inflation upon 
buying plans of family groups. Most fami- 
lies reported that their standard of living at 
the time of the survey was about the same 
as it had been a year previous; nevertheless, 
the increased cost of living was a matter of 


concern. Several of the questions asked were 
designed to determine opinions regarding 
who is responsible for the high cost of living 
and what should be done to reduce it. It is 
interesting to note that one of the major 
factors recommended to combat inflation 
was to reduce income taxes. 

The survey of buying plans indicated defi- 
nite consumer resistance in electrical appli- 
ances, furniture, and other durable con- 
sumer goods. The proportion of income spent 
had increased substantially for food and 
somewhat for clothing in relation to a year 
previous. Expenditures for entertainment 
had declined, and savings were down sub- 
stantially over a year ago. 


9.5 Merchandising and Promoting Tele- 
vision. Stanley H. Manson. (Rochester 
3, New York: Stromberg-Carlson 
Company, 100 Carlson Road. Pp. 12. 
Mimeographed.) 


The author’s talk before the National 
Association of Music Merchants’ Conven- 
tion in June 1948 is reproduced here. In it 
he presents the highlights of a survey of 
television set owners (all makes) and non- 
owners in the New York City and Phila- 
delphia areas, some of which are: The man 
of the house made the purchase decision in 
three-fourths of the cases. Thirty per cent of 
the owners made a decision to buy and bought 
immediately; about one-fourth shopped 
around two to four weeks, and another 
fourth, two to six months, before placing 
their order. Children exert much influence 
on the decision to buy. Practically all own- 
ers said they would buy a television set if 
they had the decision to make again, in spite 
of the fact that 60 per cent experienced some 
disappointment in their ownership, more es- 
pecially poor programming. Over half of the 
owners were actually viewing on an average 
of 3 hours per night. 

The talk closes with a list of ten sugges- 
tions to dealers for improvement of their 
merchandising of television sets. 


9.6 National Survey of Public Interest in 
Music. (Chicago: American Music 
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Conference, 332 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, 1948. Pp. 125.) 

The survey, made by A. S. Bennett Asso- 
Ciates, uses the area sampling method em- 
ployed during recent years by the Bureau of 
the Census. Interviews were obtained with 
3,760 families totalling 12,815 individuals. 

Approximately 30 per cent of all families 
have one or more members who now play a 
musical instrument, while 25 per cent have 
one or more former players. One of every 
eight persons now plays an instrument, and 
an equal number formerly played. There is a 
direct correlation between the ownership and 
use of radios and the ownership and use of 
musical instruments. The church and school 
are very important in stimulating interest 
in music, but in large cities movies and 
musical shows rank ahead of them. 

All in all, the survey is very complete in 
its effort to probe thoroughly into the musi- 
cal interests, attitudes, experiences, pos- 
sessions, and desires of the American people. 


9-7 Youth Research. Tide Magazine, June 
18, 1948. 

Based on the responses from their panel 
of 400 college students and professionals in 
the Chicago area to queries about their buy- 
ing habits, the Jay and Graham Research 
Organization, 6919 Normal Boulevard, Chi- 

cago, Illinois, found that most of the men 
students think of the downstairs (basement) 
floor as a clearing ground for irregulars, job- 
lots and slow-moving stocks. While averages 
for the whole panel showed newspapers had 
the greatest influence on their buying, fol- 
lowed by magazines and then by radio, pro- 
fessional men claimed that radio influences 
them three to one over magazines. Other 
significant buying traits of this group of 
Chicago consumers are reported in the ar- 
ticle. The study itself is not available for dis- 
tribution. 


9.8 1947 Beauty Survey, 1947. The Farm 
Need for Frozen Food Storage Cabi- 
nets. n. d. (Topeka. Kansas: Capper 
Publications, Inc. Pp. §2 and 13 re- 
spectively.) 

The Beauty Survey was designed to 


measure the total use of cosmetic ard toilet- 
ry products (47 in all) in the homes of sub- 
scribers to Household magazine. Regarding 
each product subscribers were asked to state 
the number of persons in the home that used 
the product, and, if the subscriber used it 
what brand she used most often. Tabulations 
of the number of homes using each product, 
the number of persons using it, and the 
brands used most often personally by the 
subscriber were made from 1,345 question- 
naire returns and the results reported in the 
survey. 

The second study is based on 188 ques- 
tionnaires returned by Midwest subscribers 
to Capper’s Farmer. The report shows the 
percentage of subscriber families, which are, 
of course, farm families, using frozen foods, 
the storage facilities used in the home, the 
frequency of food withdrawals, the capacity 
of frozen food storage at home, and the need 
for small (approximately 100 pound capac- 
ity) frozen food storage cabinets. 


9.9 A True Report on Automobiles and 
Accessories, Spring 1948. (New York: 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., 67 West 
44th Street, 1948. Pp. 28.) 


A survey of True readers to determine car 
ownership, buying intentions, and brand 
preferences. Data also cover the repair and 
servicing of cars and the purchase of gasoline, 
motor oil, tires, and miscellaneous auto- 
motive items. A considerable amount of 
evidence is presented to indicate that men 
constitute the dominant influence in the 
purchase of the family automobile and of 
automotive supplies. 


g.10 Facts on the Mechanix Illustrated 
Reader. (New York 18: The Fawcett 
Publications Inc., 67 West 44th 
Street, September 1947. Pp. 38.) 


Use, brands, buying intentions, and fre- 
quency of use are variously reported here 
for the products used by a representative 
group of readers of Mechanix Illustrated in 
the fields of sports and amusements, hob- 
bies, workshop activities, painting, smoking, 
personal care, firearm ownership and auto- 
mobile ownership. 
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9.11 Beauty and Personal Care Survey. 
(New York 19: Seventeen Magazine, 
11 West 42nd Street, 1948. Pp. 29.) 


A brand preference study covering a na- 
tional cross-section of subscribers to Seven- 
teen, the tabulating work having been done 
by Felix Associates, Inc. Over two dozen 
beauty preparations are included in the study 
as well as information on hand care and per- 
sonal and family laundry. Interspersed 
among the brand data at appropriate points 
are figures on other pertinent buying habits 
such as the size of the containers bought, 
frequency of purchase, conditions under 
which the product is used. 


9.12 Beauty Facts About Glamour Readers. 
(New York 17: Conde Nast Publica- 
tions, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, 
1948. Pp. 28.) 


Shows the percentage of subscribers of 
Glamour who use v.czious brands of 34 types 
of beauty preparations, as revealed by a 
representative sample of 1429 questionnaire 
returns. All brands except those receiving 
less than 3 mentions are listed, affording a 
very detailed listing (for example, 63 brands 
of lipstick). 


9.13 McCall Corporation (230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17.) 


Scheduled for release in August or early 
September are the following studies: (1) 
Cosmetic and Toilet Goods Buying Habits of 
1035 Redbook Families (will include items 
and brands used, shift in brand preference 
in the past year, and place of purchase. (2) 
Shoe Buying Habits Among Redbook Readers. 
(3) Ownership of Various Appliances by Mc- 
Call Families (both ownership and age of the 
appliance will be shown). 


10. COST OF MARKETING 


10.1 United States Department of Com- 
merce: Office of Domestic Com- 
merce. 


Research project in process: How Manu- 
facturers Can Reduce Their Distribution 
Costs. 


11. FOREIGN TRADE 


11.1 The Market for United Kingdom Con- 
sumer Goods in the United States. 
(New York: Time, Inc., 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, 1948. Pp. 130.) 


Interviews were conducted with depart- 
ment and specialty stores and certain other 
retail institutions throughout the United 
States regarding the market for specified 
types of British consumer goods. Included in 
the ten categories of products covered in the 
survey were woolens, silverware, china, 
linens, men’s shoes, leather products, knit- 
wear and sports goods. 

In general, it would appear that British 
goods are being sold in the United States in 
greater dollar volume now than before the 
war, but their proportionate share of the 
total market has declined. The majority of 
store executives praise the high quality and 
workmanship of British goods but criticize 
high prices and uncertainty of deliveries. 
There appear to be good possibilities for 
expanding the sales volume of British goods 
in the United States, especially in china and 
pottery, linens, and knitwear. The least favor- 
able future appears to be in leather goods, 
including men’s shoes. 


11.2 Latin-America—New Frontier of the 
Soft Drink Industry. (New York: 
El Embotellador, 80 Broad Street, 
1948. Pp. 16.) 


Explores the characteristics of the market 
for soft drinks in Latin America. Also pre- 
sents a variety of economic data about each 
Latin American country. 


11.3 United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


The Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions will send a representative abroad to 
study conditions affecting foreign markets 
for this country’s present or potential ex- 
portable supplies of fats, oils, and oilseeds. 
He will make a first-hand investigation of 
the oil-crushing industry in selected Euro- 
pean countries in relation to prospective 
markets for United States vegetable oils 
and oilseeds. He will also investigate the 
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most important oil producing areas in 
Africa, and correlate the information gained 
in his two-continent survey for the benefit 
of United States producers and marketers. 


11.4 The Public Looks at Trade and Tariff 
Problems. (Chicago: The National 
Opinion Research Center, University 
of Chicago, 4901 South Ellis Avenue, 
1947. Pp. 32. $.50.) 

Reports the results of two surveys made 
during 1946 regarding world trade and tarift 
problems. A substantial degree of misunder- 
standing and misinformation was found with 
regard to international trade policy. Only 42 
per cent of the people interviewed had a 
reasonably clear understanding of what 
tariffs are or how they work. College-edu- 
cated persons tended to be better informed 
than those with lesser amounts of education. 

Although a majority appeared to favor 
international regulation of trade in principle, 
the more specific the proposal for such regu- 
lation the more reluctant were the people to 
endorse the policy “even in theory.” On 
most questions, differences of opinion be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans were not 
significant. 


14. RETAILING 


14.1 Shopping Centers for Urban Redevel- 
opment. Robert M. Lillibridge, Food 
Economics, May, 1948. 


Market research consultants are being 
called upon increasingly by commercial 
builders and government agencies to furnish 
advice on the number and kinds of retail 
stores needed in residential developments. 
The yardsticks currently used are lineal feet 
of store frontage per thousand population, 
square feet per thousand dwelling units, and 
similar physical standards. The procedure 
suggested in this article begins, instead, with 
estimates of income for the population being 
considered. Bureau of Labor Statistics data 
on family expenditures are then used to 
estimate the expenditures by items. 

A table is presented showing the kinds of 
stores at which these expenditures would 
likely be made, and the estimated total sales 


for each type of store are computed. Another 
table, constructed by the author from pub- 
lished sources listed and from personal inter- 
views with chain and independent opera- 
tors, shows the “standard” size and volume 
range for various types of stores. Knowing 
the total sales volume, it is then possible to 
compute the number of stores of each type 
that will be needed, the size of each, and the 
total area to be occupied by stores. 

The economic aspects of the problem hav- 
ing been solved, the planners can then pro- 
ceed with the analysis, which has already 
been fairly well developed by architects and 
engineers, of location of the shopping center 
and parking areas, the relation to schools, 
and the like. The article includes an excel- 
lent bibliography on shopping centers in 
residential developments. 


14.2 Customers Surveyed as to Type of 
Goods and Services Wanted from 
Department Stores. D. K. Beckley, 
Department Store Economist, April, 
1948. 

In the opinion of a selected group of 
customers, department stores should give 
more information about new kinds of mer- 
chandise and the relative merits of different 
types of materials, as well as provide better 
instructions on the use of many items. Fur- 
thermore, the constant shifting of depart- 
ment locations, the conflicts of authority 
(particularly with respect to returned goods), 
and lack of an apparently real interest in 
learning what the customer wants create ir- 
ritation in the customer’s attitude toward the 
store. These findings, obtained from an “‘in- 
formal” survey, summarize complaints that 
are not always fair or reasonable, but never- 
theless seem to be widespread. 


14.3 Temple University. (Broad Street and 
Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 
22.) 


Professor Myron S. Heidingsfield and 
students of his Market Research class have 
completed a survey entitled Why do People 
Shop in Retail Department Stores in Metro- 
politan Philadelphia? The study provides 
objective data by which to judge the value 
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of institutional advertising in this area and 
at the same time uncovers the various 
patronage motives. 


14.4 How Leading Chains Fared in 1947. 
S. O. Kaylin, Chain Store Age, Ad- 
ministrative Edition, May, 1948. 


With few exceptions, 1947 sales of the 
leading chain organizations were greater 
than those of the preceding year, according 
to this study of 70 reports covering nine 
major retail fields. Profits, both in dollar 
and percentage terms, however, declined in 
over two-thirds of the firms reporting. A 
convenient table shows sales and profit com- 
parisons by individual concerns and by re- 
tail classifications. The author also analyzes 
outstanding shifts between the two periods 
covered. 


14.5 Super Market Operation—Today and 
Tomorrow, Proceedings of the Tenth 
Annual Convention Super Market 
Institute. (Boston: Super Market 
Institute, Inc., 393 D Street, n. d. 
Pp. 111.) 


The papers recorded here were presented 
at the Tenth Annual Convention of the 
Institute during November, 1947. A wide 
range of topics has been covered. Several 
papers have to do with operating costs, and 
the subject is approached from differing view- 
points: personnel, waste, advertising effec- 
tiveness, and new buildings. Other sets of 
papers are concerned with pricing policies, 
development of new departments, and manu- 
facturer-retailer cooperation. William Apple- 


baum has done a very capable job of editing 
the book. 


14.6 University of Illinois (Urbana, Illinois.) 


The Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research has recently completed a study en- 
titled Estimated Sales in Illinois by Counties 
for 1947 and the First Quarter of 1948, the 
estimates being based on sales tax receipts. 
Also completed is a study, Operating Results 
of Illinois Retail Fewelry Stores in 1947. This 
report presents operating statements for 
1947, and indicates changes from 1946. 
Many phases of jewelry store operation, 


such as credit sales, inventory turnover, 
advertising and rental expense, are analyzed. 


14.7 United States Department of Com- 
merce: Office of Domestic Com- 
merce. 


Research projects in process: Simplified 
Accounting for Small Retail Stores; Capital 
Requirements for Retail Stores by Trades. 


14.8 Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States (Washington 6.) 


The Chamber will release the following 
studies in the near future: Spring and Fall 
Openings; Retail Bureaus, Divisions, and 
Committees—Their Organization and Opera- 
tion; Returned Goods. 


14.9 The Right Ways to Light Your Mer- 
chandise. (New York: Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, 
n. d. Pp. 22.) 


A well illustrated manual on retail store 
lighting. Emphasis is placed on proper light- 
ing for the merchandise, but lighting for 
store fronts and windows is also discussed. 


15. TRANSPORTATION 


15.1 Philadelphia-Camden Origin and Des- 
tination Traffic Survey. 


The Research Council of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Philadelphia is acting as a 
clearing house for requests for special tabula- 
tions of Hollereth (IBM) punch cards pre- 
pared from this Survey. Data is available on 
trips made by persons within the two cities 
including all modes of transportation except 
pedestrian travel, and across the boundary 
line by all modes except pedestrian travel 
and mass transportation, with breakdowns 
by origin and destination, purpose, time of 
day, etc. 


17. WHOLESALING 


17.1 United States Department of Com- 
merce: Office of Domestic Com- 
merce. 


Research projects in process: Wholesale 
Dry Goods Operations. 
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18. FEDERAL, STATE, LOCAL REGULA- 
TION 


18.1 Northwestern University (Evanston, 
Illinois.) 


Business Implications in the Interpretations 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. (Ph.D. Thesis 
in progress.) William J. Stanton, Jr. 


20. MARKETING THEORY 


20.1 The Interdependence of Quality Varia- 
tions, Selling Effort and Price. Hans 
Brems, The Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, May, 1948. 


Economists have taken little account of 
product variation and sales promotion in 
their theories of the adjustment of the in- 
dividual firm. Usually, they have assumed 
product and selling effort to be constant and 
have dealt only with the adjustment of out- 
put and price. Chamberlin, in his Theory of 
Monopolistic Competition, went beyond this, 
but when he analyzed the adjustment of 
either price, product, or sales promotion he 
held constant the two other factors. 

This article presents a diagrammatic 
method of adjusting both product and sales 
promotion, while holding only price constant. 
On the same chart it is possible to show a 
curve which indicates for each price the sort 
and amount of quality improvements and 
selling effort which maximizes gross profits. 
The method depends upon the use of four 
quadrants rather than the usual one in eco- 
nomic diagrams. 


20.2 Average-Cost Pricing and the Theory 
of Uncertainty. William Fellner, The 
Fourna! of Political Economy, Vane, 
1948. 


Professor Fellner joins the distinguished 
group of economists who have been trying 
recently to explain why businessmen do not 
establish prices in the way that economists 
have said they should. His argument is 
based on the uncertainty that exists in re- 
spect to costs and demand; he points out that 
it would not be rational to equate marginal 
cost and a revenue in respect to 

“most probable” “expected” cost and 


demand conditions. The businessman must 
recognize that his best guesses are likely to 
be wrong, and must price in such a way as 
to minimize losses if he is wrong. Typically, 
he fears that the demand curve may be 
lower and the cost curve higher than he ex- 
pects. If he assumes the actual curves will 
be parallel to the expected curves, his maxi- 
mum safety margin exists at the point of 
maximum spread between expected average 
cost and average revenue curves. And he may 
quite likely express this price policy as one of 
covering unit costs—meaning a price that 
will cover unit costs including a necessary 
uncertainty premium, or a price that will 
cover unit costs under the most unfavorable 
conditions of demand and costs that would 
not necessitate actual losses. 


20.3 Short-Period Price Determination in 
Theory and Practice. R. A. Gordon, 
The American Economic Review, 
June, 1948. 

The view that the conventional theory of 
marginalism does not reflect common busi- 
ness practice is further supported in this 
article. Gordon asserts that businessmen do 
do not generally attempt to set prices so 
as to equate objective marginal revenue and 
marginal costs and to maximize short-run 
profits. He finds the following assumptions 
of economic theory to be excessively un- 
realistic: (1) that businessmen seek always 
to maximize profits, (2) that adjustment in 
output is the only adjustment that need be 
considered, (3) that changes occur infre- 
quently, and (4) that uncertainty can be 
ignored, or resolved into “certainty equiva- 
lents.” His main point is that businessmen 
do not price as theory requires, because of 
ignorance, uncertainty, and the difficulty of 
adjusting a large number of variable factors 
continuously. As a description of what most 
businessmen do, these points may be well 
taken. On the other hand, the theorist may 
argue that theory does not describe what 
businessmen do, but what they are attempt- 
ing, imperfectly, to do. From the standpoint 
of business practice, certainly greater use of 
market research to reduce the area of ignor- 
ance and uncertainty would increase profits, 
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and would produce the happy result of bring- 
ing theory and practice closer to reconcilia- 
tion. At the same time, one must agree with 
Gordon’s plea for theorists to move towards 
this reconciliation by weaving more realistic 
variables into their formulations. 


20.4 The Marginal Revenue Curve under 
Price Discrimination. E. W. Clemens, 
The American Economic Review, 
June, 1948. 

The technique of establishing the most 
profitable prices under conditions of price 
discrimination is re-examined in this article. 
Joan Robinson’s method of breaking off the 
separate markets, each with its own average 
revenue curve, is rejected as being too cum- 
bersome, and as appropriate only to situa- 
tions where the markets can be completely 
separated. Professor Clemens operates with 
the single AR curve, and establishes different 
prices along different segments of it. His 
chief point is that once a price is set for one 
segment of the curve, a new marginal 
revenue curve starts from that point on the 
AR curve, to be used in establishing the next 
price point. This formulation suffers from 
two basic defects: (1) it assumes that some- 
how new conditions produce a new MC 
curve, to intersect with the new MR curve, 
and (2) the author forgets to subtract the 
first market from the remainder of the AR 
curve. 


21. PRICES AND PRICE POLICIES 


21.1 Super Market Pricing Patterns in 1947. 
Super Market Merchandising, July, 
1948. 


Based on reports from a national panel of 
super market operators, this study concludes 
that these institutions are being squeezed 
by declines in gross mark-up and increases 
in operating costs. Typical mark-up fell 
from 18.2 per cent in 1946 to 17.3 per cent 
in 1947; operating costs rose from 11.8 per 
cent to 13.7 per cent in the same period. De- 
tailed data also are presented for gross in- 
come and cost percentages by type of 
merchandise and by geographical region. 


21.2 Justifiable Price Discrimination under 
Conditions of Natural Monopoly. 
D. A. Worcester, Jr.. The American 
Economic Review, June, 1948. 


It has generally been assumed that price 
discrimination benefits everyone, by spread- 
ing overhead costs over a greater volume of 
sales than would otherwise be feasible. The 
author of this article makes the obvious 
point, which has sometimes been overlooked, 
that this proposition is true only under con- 
ditions of decreasing average costs, and that 
even there a socially better result would be 
achieved if demand were sufficient to sup- 
port the optimum-sized firm at a single low 
price. 


21.3 University of Washington (Seattle 5, 
Washington.) 


The Bureau of Business Research has 
initiated two research projects. The Bain- 
bridge Island Price Survey is a comparative 
price survey which uses Seattle and Bremer- 
ton, Washington, for the basis of comparison. 
The Survey of the Shelton, Washington Trad- 
ing Area will not only show where residents 
do their shopping but will also include a price 
survey of Shelton for comparison with nearby 
communities. The latter study will prob- 
ably be completed by the time this issue of 
The ‘Fournal appears. 


22. GENERAL MARKET STATISTICS 


22.1 Federal Reserve Board (Washington 
25.) 

The results of the 7948 Survey of Consumer 
Finances are being published in the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin. The June issue contained 
two articles on the Survey: Part I, Expendi- 
tures for Durable Goods, and Part II, The 
Distribution of Consumer Income in 1947. 
Among many other significant things, the 
first article shows that roughly two-fifths of 
all consumer units indicated that they had 
purchased some consumer durable goods 
during 1947. Moreover, at the beginning of 
the present year as many consumers planned 
to buy automobiles and other selected dur- 
able goods as at the beginning of 1947. Fewer 
spending units held liquid assets at the end 
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of 1947, however, and a tendency to buy a 
larger proportion of “durables” on a credit 
basis today than a year ago is noted. 

The second article details the many 
changes in consumer finances. About one- 
half of the spending units increased their 
money incomes in 1947, with a consequent 
shifting of many of these units to higher in- 
come groups. The report found that at the 
start of this year consumers were still 
optimistic about future income prospects. 

Subsequent articles in the Budletin will 
cover liquid and non-liquid asset holdings, 
saving out of income, and housing expendi- 
tures and finance. 


22.2 Comparing National Incomes, Prob- 
lems, Progress, and Facts. J. B. D. 
Derksen, Dun’s Review, June, 1948. 


National income statistics constitute a 
fundamental tool of the market analyst, both 
for comparisons of markets between different 
periods of time and between different areas. 
This use of national income statistics also is 
applicable to foreign market measurement. 
However, definitions of national income dif- 
fer between nations; hence the problem of 
comparability is considerable. The author, 
Chief of Section, National Income Statistics 
and Research, United Nations Secretariat, 
explains the progress being made toward a 
solution of some of these problems. 


22.3 Index of Buying Expectations. Tide, 
May 7, June 25, 1948. 


In its May 7 issue, Tide magazine presents 
the first report of its new “Index of Con- 
sumer Buying Expectations.” Developed by 
the Market Research Company of America, 
this index is designed to periodically measure 
changes in consumers’ plans to buy eight 
items, washing machines, mechanical re- 
frigerators, electric ranges, vacuum cleaners, 
electric mixers, electric toasters, electric 
irons, and ironers. The information on which 
the Index is based is obtained from a panel 
of families, an area sample, by means of the 
“Chronolog,” an ingenious questionnaire 
form. 

The initial report indicates the distribu- 
tion of buying plans in the base period, the 


first quarter of 1948, among the eight prod- 
ucts and by city size, section of the country, 
and family living standard. The June 25 
report presents the changes which occurred 
in buying plans for the second quarter. 
Actually, the index suffered a very sharp 
drop—from too to 68. This is partially ex- 
plained by references to the saturation of 
accumulated demand and to the influence 
of seasonal buying. 

Tide carefully points out that the signifi- 
cance of the Index cannot be comprehended 
until experience in its use has been obtained. 
Further, it is implied that perhaps its major 
value may be as an indication of the psycho- 
logical attitude of consumers. This caution 
is Tentiind, since such a measure 's, after all, 
merely a statement of the opinion of re- 
spondents regarding their future purchases. 
An interesting corollary of the study would 
be a determination of what proportion of 
those who planned to buy, actually did so, 
and conversely, how many purchased who 
had not so planned. 


22.4 Survey of Buying Power. Sales Man- 
agement, May 10, 1948. 


The annual Sales Management estimates of 
population, retail sales, and buying income 
for 1947 have been prepared with the help 
of the Econometric Institute, Inc. In general, 
the information provided is similar to that 
obtainable from earlier studies, but some 
changes in estimating procedures have been 
made; exact methods of estimation are 
not disclosed, though some explanation of 
changed techniques is given in general terms. 


22.5 Macfadden Publications, Inc. (205 
East 42nd Screet, New York City.) 


Marketing Memos. No. 48-4, June 2,1948, 
contains the index of discretionary spending 
power for the first quarter of 1948. 


22.6 United States Department of Labor: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Revision of Wholesale Price Index.—The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is presenting an 
article in the August issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review describing the Bureau’s policy 
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with respect to the handling of revisions and 
corrections in the monthly Wholesale Price 
Index. The subgroup indexes of Tires and 
Tubes, Motor Vehicles, Furniture and Agri- 
cultural Machinery and Equipment have 
thus far been revised. 


22.7 Estimated Retail Sales in Illinois by 
Counties for 1947. 


See item No. 14.6. 


22.8 The Curtis Publishing Company (Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia 5.) 


Top Farms Have Most Appliances, Motor 
Vehicles, Farm Machinery is the title of a 
§-page report released in May, 1948. 


22.9 Business Year Book: A Study of the 
Canadian Market, Domestic and Ex- 
port. (Toronto 2: MacLean-Hunter 
Publishing Company, 481 Univer- 
sity Avenue, 1948. Pp. 160.) 


This, the 24th annual edition of the Year- 
book, is divided into three sections. In the 
first, summary statistics on such general 
topics as national income, employment, 
wages, foreign trade, price movements and 
public finance are presented. The second 
section, which constitutes two-thirds of the 
volume, is termed The Market Survey. It 
contains detailed data on population, pro- 
duction, taxation, building and construction, 
employment, retail and wholesale trade, 
etc., for each of the Canadian Provinces. 
Following the figures on the Provinces are 
similar statistics, including also indices of 
buying power, for 160 cities and towns. The 
last section covers Canadian industries. 
Monthly indexes of retail and wholesale 
trade by kinds of establishments, for 1947 
and 1946-47, respectively, are given in this 
section. 


23. MARKET AREA STUDIES 


23.1 The Country of Los Angeles. (Los 
Angeles: Los Angeles Times, n. d. 

Vols. 4. Pp. 30, 28, 30, and 99.) 
This is probably the most elaborate urban 
market analysis, both in scope and presenta- 
tion, that has come to the attention of the 


Research in Marketing Section. It covers the 
whole of Los Angeles County, including 43 
incorporated cities and a total population 
estimated in 1946 to be in excess of 3,700,000. 
Data, however, are presented by census 
tracts, thus achieving maximum flexibility 
in their use and interpretation. 

Vol. II is entitled The Source of Sales and 
covers population and buying power. Vol. 
III is entitled The Point of Sales and pre- 
sents answers to the questions of how much 
is spent, what it is spent for, and where it is 
spent. Vol. IV covers the topic of Sales 
Timing or when the expenditures are made. 
The latter volume consists of a seasonal 
analysis of department store sales broken 
down by product lines. Vol. I is a summary of 
the entire study and uses a more popular 
style of presentation than do the other 
volumes. Basic data are taken from the 1930 
and 1940 Censuses of Population and the 
1929 and 1939 Censuses of Business. Data 
for 194§ are estimated from interim census 
reports of various types. 

The study has many uses for the marketing 
practitioner, but the feature that is perhaps 
of greatest interest to the marketing student 
is the delineation of retail trading areas. Pos- 
sibly the most significant single fact in the 
study is that the Los Angeles central shop- 
ping district in 1940 did only Io per cent of 
the total retail volume of the county com- 
pared with a figure of more than 34 per cent 
of total volume in 1929. 


23.2 Survey of Rockford Retail Trade Area. 
Rockford Chamber of Commerce and 
the University of Illinois. (Urbana, 
Illinois: Bureau of Economic and 
Business Research, University of 
Illinois, October, 1947. Pp. 26.) 


Shows the movement of retail trade, more 
particularly in fashion goods, among primary 
and secondary trading centers, using data 
obtained in Rockford and in neighboring 
towns and villages. Rockford is an unusual 
shopping town. With a population of less 
than 100,000 it has five retail shopping dis- 
tricts. The division of both home and out- 
side retail trade among these districts has 
been determined by the study. Much inter- 
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pretative data, such as reasons for buying 
out-of-town, frequency of such trips, and 
consumer opinions respecting the stores, the 
attractions and even the desirability of liv- 
ing and working in a town are presented. 
The quantitative findings are set forth in 
34 tables. The study was done under the 
supervision of Professor P. D. Converse. 


23-3 Test Town, U.S.A. Current Market 
Data Book. (South Bend 26, Indi- 
ana: South Bend Tribune, November 
15, 1947. Pp. 26.) 

The popularity of South Bend as a test 
market is well known. The present compila- 
tion presents data on population, buying 
power, retail sales, newspaper circulation, in- 
dustrial employment and distribution, both 
for the city zone and the entire retail trading 
area, that should help researchers to gauge 
the qualifications of this market for testing 
purposes. 


23-4 Survey of the Shelton, Washington 
Trading Area. 


See item No. 21.3. 


23.5 Five Ways to Approach a Market Map. 
(Sioux City, lowa: Journal-Tribune 
Publishing Company, n.d. Pp. to.) 

Presents figures on population, number of 
families, buying income, retail sales and 
wholesale sales for Sioux City, for Wood- 
bury County in which it is located, for the 
city’s primary market of 12 counties, for 
its secondary market area and for its whole- 
sale market area. The last three of the five 

types of figures are taken from the 1946 

Survey of Buying Power made by Sales 

Management. 


23.6 The Mechanics of Constructing a City 
Market Map. Pp. 4. City Markets— 
Indianapolis. One page folded map. 
(Philadelphia: The Curtis Publishing 
Company, Independence Square, 
1948.) 

The Indianapolis city market map shows 
the economic level of the various areas of the 
city. In a separate publication in its Tech- 


nical Series on Statistical Methods in 
Market Research, the Research Department 
of the Curtis Publishing Company has ex- 
plained step by step how it constructed the 
Indianapolis map. 


23.7 United States Department of Com- 
merce: Office of Domestic Com- 
merce. 


Research project in process: 


Methods for 
Delineating Trading Areas. 


23.8 Shopping Centers and Street Frontage. 
Pp. 46. $7.50. Cleveland Market 
Data Handbook. Pp. 77. $2.50. How- 
ard Whipple ean. (Cleveland 1S: 
Cleveland Real Property Inventory, 
1001 Huron Road, 1948.) 


The Shopping Center study identifies 259 
business or shopping areas in the Cleveland 
Metropolitan District and the rest of Cuya- 
hoga County and classifies them into § cate- 
gories ranging from “major” to “small 
neighborhood.” The main statistical table of 
the Report presents the number of retail 
outlets, service establishments, wholesale 
concerns and vacant units at street level, and 
the street frontage in feet, broken down into 
over 60 types of usage for the commercial 
buildings alone, for each of the 259 business 
areas. Another table shows the total number 
of retail stores at street level by types lo- 
cated in the business areas for the years 
1939-1947. Still other tabulations indicate 
number of retail stores at street level by 
types on 17 principal thoroughfares for 
every second year, 1936-1946, and street 
frontage by type of use, and number of units 
for 3 of these combined for 1934, ’39, ’4°, 
"45, and ’46, and separately for 1947. 

These data are supplemented by figures 
on retail sales by type of outlet, sales per 
capita and sales per store for 17 main shop- 
ping areas in 1939, and for the United States, 
Ohio, Cuyahoga County and Cleveland in 
1929, 1933, 1935 and 1939. Large, excellent 
maps showing shopping centers and census 
tracts of Greater Cleveland are appended 
to this most thorough and comprehensive 
study. 
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The second study represents the 1948 edi- 
tion of the well-known compendium of 
statistical data pertaining to the Cleveland 
Market. 


24. RESEARCH TECHNIQUE 


24.1 An Evaluation of the Consumer Panel 
As a Research Tool for Broadcasters. 
(Washington 6: National Association 
of Broadcasters, 1771 N Street, N. W., 
1948. Pp. 20.) 


After a brief review of the market basket 
survey, the pantry shelf inventory and the 
retail store audit, the report describes the 
operation of a consumer panel. It discusses 
the question of how broadcasters can use 
the consumer panel and why it can be a 
powerful tool for selling time. The appendix 
contains a typical report from the WKY 
Oklahoma City Consumer Panel, along with 
a complete illustration of a successfully used 
purchase record including instructions, blank 
forms, etc. 


24.2 Opinion Polling with Mark-Sensed 
Punch Cards. N. L. Gage and H. H. 
Remmers, Yournal of Applied Psy- 
chology, February, 1948. 


Mark-sensing is a process of machine- 
punching of holes in a tabulating card by 
means of marks made on the card by electro- 
graphic pencils. This is considerably faster 
than manual key-punching of holes. Mark- 
sensing operates at 100 cards per minute, 
and makes multiple punches in the same 
column as feasible as single punches. 

Tests run at Purdue University show that 
only one to two per cent of the pencil marks 
were incorrectly made by inexperienced 
students, supervised by teachers and in- 
structed only by means of a sheet of direc- 
tions. 


24.3 Testing Readership Through ‘‘Con- 
trolled Ads.” 
See item No. 1.9. 
24.4 How Can You Get the Facts About 


Your Market. (Washington 6: Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 


States, June, 1948. Pp. 21. One copy 
free, additional copies I0 cents each.) 


The Domestic Distribution Department 
of the Chamber designed this booklet to 
help the smaller individual distributor to 
get essential facts about his market. To do 
this a detailed outline of important facts to 
be assembled has been prepared. This is 
followed by a section showing the most likely 
sources for the information called for in the 
outline. 


24.5 How to Make a Local Area Trade Sur- 
vey. (Washington 6: Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
June, 1948. Pp. 113. One copy free, 
additional copies 50 cents each.) 

Prepared under the supervision of Charles 
M. Isaac, Manager of the Domestic Distri- 
bution Department, this manual on _ pro- 
cedure first explains matters pertaining to 
the sequence of operations. Next the subject 
matter that should be included in the sur- 
vey is presented by listing the questions that 
need to be answered and the possible action 
indicated by such questions. Following this 
is a detailed itemization of sources of informa- 
tion, with the information from these sources 
related to the various aspects of local dis- 
tribution problems. The manual ends with a 
brief explanation of the more simple and 
practical research techniques used in surveys 
of this nature. 

The material in the manual is so arranged 
that the smaller organization or community, 
which cannot afford to make so complete a 
survey, can quickly identify those items that 
should be included in a limited trade area 
study. 


24.6 How to Use Facts on File at A.N.P.A 
Bureau of Advertising. 


See item No. 1.7. 


24.7 United States Department of Com- 
merce: Office of Domestic Com- 
merce. 

Trade Association Opportunities in Market- 
ing Research.—This study was undertaken 
to provide a practical guide for association 
executives contemplating the initiation, re- 
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organization, or expansion of their market- 
ing research programs. By examining the cur- 
rent marketing programs of a representative 
number of trade associations from various 
industry groups, executives can quickly spot 
opportunities for service or assess the effec- 
tiveness of existing programs. The study was 
prepared in the Trade Association Division 
with the cooperation of a number of trade 
associations. The bulletin is sold by the 
Superintendent of Documents at twenty- 
five cents. 

Trade Association Industrial Research.— 
This booklet describes how trade and other 
associations of manufacturers are now carry- 
ing on technical and scientific research on 
industry-wide problems in their own labora- 
tories, at universities, at government labora- 
tories, and elsewhere. Attention is given to 
ways in which associations finance research; 
select technical committees and projects; 
control, coordinate, and supervise research 
projects and programs; and finally bring re- 
search findings and other technical data to 
their respective industries. The booklet was 
prepared in the Trade Association Division 
with the cooperation of a number of trade 
association executives. It is sold by the 
Superintendent of Documents at twenty- 
five cents. 


24.8 United States Department of Com- 
merce: Office of Domestic Com- 
merce. 

Research project in process: Market Re- 

search Sources—19 48. 


25. MARKETS—SPECIFIC PRODUCTS 


25.1 Trends in the Per Capita Consumption 
of Foods in the United States Since 
1920. John L. Fulmer, The Southern 
Economic Fournal, April, 1948. 


Using basic data published by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics in Agricultural 
Stati:tics, the author has computed percent- 
ages and plotted trends in the per capita 
consumption of various food items from 1920 
to 1945. Daily per capita food consumption 
in the United States remained quite constant 
at around five pounds from 1909 to 1939. 
By 1945 it had increased 12 per cent above 


the 1935-39 level. The shifts in types of food 
consumed have been marked. Since 1920 the 
annual per capita consumption of canned 
fruit juices has increased 3,200 per cent; sub- 
stantial increases were shown in frozen 
fruits, fresh citrus fruits, canned fruits and 
vegetables, and leafy, green and yellow 
vegetables. Decreases in per capita consump- 
tion were large in the following foods: corn 
meal, fresh apples, sweet and white potatoes, 
butter, and wheat flour. 


25.2 The Growing Market for Garden Sup- 
plies and Accessories. (New York: 
House Furnishing Review, 1170 
Broadway, 1948. Pp. 2.) 


Responses from 117 department and hard- 
ware store subscribers to House Furnishing 
Review shows that the market for garden 
accessories and equipment is, in the opinion 
of over two-thirds of the respondents, grow- 
ing; that more store space is being given to 
this line by well over half of them; and that 
informative labeling and national advertis- 
ing of these products are top dealer wants. 


25.3 Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States (Washington 6.) 


Distribution News Letters Nos. 9 and 10, 
dated April 23 and June 30, 1948 respec- 
tively, present estimates of 1948 shoe sales 
volume (No. 9) and of 1948 retail food 
sales (No. 10), with significant breakdowns 
in each case. 


25.4 Buyer Acceptance and Distribution 
Study: “Ice Treat Molds.” (New 
York: Business Information Divi- 
sion, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 290 
Broadway, December, 1947.) 


The manufacturer of ice treat molds, a 
metal form for home production of flavored 
ice “suckers,” had very promising results 
from initial direct mail sales, but needed in- 
formation on the sales he might anticipate 
with more extensive distribution. 

Information for the studies was obtained 
by three methods. First a number of retail 
stores throughout the nation which had sold 
the product in the previous year, when it was 
first introduced, were covered by a mail 
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questionnaire. Retailers not responding to 
this questionnaire were then covered by 
personal interviews. The interviews covered 
ali the points in the mail questionnaire, plus 
more detailed information than could have 
been obtained by mail. Finally, staff mem- 
bers of the Business Information Division 
interviewed wholesalers, jobbers, and trade 
organization officials. 

Recommendations on packaging, advertis- 
ing and distribution channels were also made 
from the basis of the information developed 
by the survey. Copies of the study are not 
available, but folders describing Buyer Ac- 
ceptance Studies will be furnished without 
charge by the Business Information Division, 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 290 Broadway, 
New York 8, N. Y. 


25.5 Philadelphia Automotive Facts. (Phila- 
delphia: The Philadelphia Inquirer, 
400 North Broad Street, 1948. Pp. 
32.) 

An analysis of new car sales in Philadelphia 
during 1947. Sales data are given by make of 
car, residence of purchaser, and type of 
buyer. 


26. MISCELLANEOUS 


26.1 Available Market Data. Advertising 
Age, Section Two, May 24, 1948. 


This separate, 48-page section of the May 
24 edition of Advertising Age catalogues over 
500 research references to market data. It is 
an attempt, admittedly not complete, to 
provide marketing men with an up-to-date 
listing of sources of market information. In 
some respects it resembles the prewar 
Market Research Sources published by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

Several articles introduce the actual list- 
ing of sources. The work of the Bureau of the 
Census is described by its director, J. C. 
Capt, and a list of its current reports is 
given. A. H. Johnson presents an interesting 
and detailed analysis of the shifts in buying 
power and wants that have occurred since 
1940. Finally, an analysis of the 1948 Mil- 
waukee ‘fournal “Consumer Analysis” high- 


lights some of the changes which have oc- 
curred in the quarter century since the first 
such study was made. 


26.2 The Role of Inventories in Business 
Cycles. Moses Abramovitz. (New 
York 23: National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, 1819 Broadway, 
May, 1948. Pp. 26. $.50.) 


A condensed version of parts of a larger 
study whose main purpose is to determine 
what relations fluctuations in manufacturers’ 
stocks bear to business cycles. Goods in 
process which constitute about 20 per cent 
of manufacturers’ total stocks, vary directly 
and in rough proportion with manufacturing 
activity. Raw materials, about 40 per cent 
of the total, in the aggregate probably lag 
behind activity by 3 to 4 months. 

Finished goods, accounting for the re- 
mainder of manufacturers’ stocks, are so 
diverse they must be classified into “‘made to 
order” and “‘made to stock” categories. The 
latter must be further subdivided between 
goods whose output in the short run responds 
mainly to impulses from the side of demand 
(made from nonagricultural raw materials) 
and those whose output responds mainly to 
impulses from the side of supply (made from 
agricultural raw materials). The former sub- 
division must be further divided into dur- 
able staples and perishables. Finished stocks 
of made-to-order goods rise and fall with 
production or shipments. But the stocks of 
finished goods normally made to stock from 
nonagricultural raw materials (about half of 
manufacturers’ finished stocks) continue to 
rise during contractions after goods in process 
and raw materials have begun to fall, and 
continue to fall during expansions after the 
other two divisions have begun to rise. 

The author offers explanations, admittedly 
tentative in many cases, of these stock 
fluctuations as they relate to the business 
cycle, and draws some interesting general 
inferences, including one that points up the 
value of the Department of Commerce’s 
work of collecting statistics on manufac- 
turers’ inventories. 


26.3 Behind the Scenes. Roy A. Foulke, 
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Dun’s Review, October, November, 
December, 1947. 


For many years the author has presented 
annual summaries of financial ratios for 
retail, wholesale, and manufacturing busi- 
nesses. In these three reports, fourteen such 
ratios are presented (covering 1946) for 
twelve fields of retailing, twenty-four classes 
of wholesalers, and thirty-six manufacturing 
industries. The number of firms constituting 
the sample for each type of business is given. 

As might be expected, the data show sub- 
stantial increases over the preceding year in 
sales, profits and inventories. Debt ratios 
also can be logically related to recent busi- 
ness history: extremely low funded debt 
ratios reflect several successive years of 
profitable operation and limited physical 
expansion; lengthening average collection 
periods, still much lower than prewar, re- 
sult from greater emphasis on credit buying. 
The data, in general, provide a rosy-hued 
picture of the condition of business in 1946. 
Changes in the future should make possible 
instructive comparisons. 


26.4 A Survey of Butter Packaging and Dis- 
tribution (New York: Business Infor- 
mation Division, Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., 290 Broadway, January, 1948.) 

The difference in the margins of profit 
realized by creameries and distributors 
among various kinds of butter packaging and 
the breakdown between United States butter 
consumption between home and non-home 
consumption were principal topics of a sur- 
vey of butter producers and wholesalers 
conducted by the Business Information Di- 
vision for the Parafinned Carton Research 
Council. 

Survey findings revealed that about three 
out of every four pounds of butter produc- 
tion is consumed in the home and that ap- 
proximately two-thirds of home consumed 
butter is now packaged in parafinned car- 
tons. Neither the producers or wholesalers 
surveyed charged premiums in excess of the 
additional direct material and labor costs 
incurred through the use of the carton. 

Reasons for packaging butter in parch- 
ment plus a parafinned carton as compared 


to reasons for use of parchment only were 
obtained from producers and wholesalers. A 
release of the major text of the report is 
available on request from the Parafinned 
Carton Research Council, 111 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


26.5 Market Survey of the Resort Industry. 
(Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Resort Man- 
agement, 926 North  Plankinton 
Avenue, n. d. Pp. 7. Mimeographed.) 


Gives pertinent data, state by state, re- 
garding resort hotels, lodges, and tourist 
cabins. The information apparently has 
been compiled from state travel departments 
and resort associations, and its quality and 
completeness varies greatly from one state to 
another. 


26.6 Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States (Washington 6.) 


A research entitled Informative Labeling in 
Distribution will be released in the near 
future. 


26.7 Consumer Meeting Agenda: A Study in 
Consumer Interests. Kenneth Dam- 
eron, The fournal of Business of the 
University of Chicago, April, 1948. 

What topics consumers are interested in 
has been reflected in the subjects discussed 
in consumer-group meetings. This study, 
covering 4,141 such meetings reported in the 
press for the years 1940 to 1946, shows that 
“consumer buying information” was most 
frequently discussed. A close second was dis- 
cussion of methods and organization of con- 
sumer education. Meetings concerned with 
the care and use of common goods ranked 
third, and an approximately equal number 
considered the consumer and the war, the 
consumer movement in general, and busi- 
ness presentations. 

There has been an increasing number of 
consumer meetings reported in the press, 
with $98 reported in 1940 and 1,129 reported 
in 1946; the greatest increase was in the 
East North Central states. The speakers at 
consumers’ meetings were chiefly members 
of women’s organizations; next in numbers 
were businessmen, and then teachers. The 
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outstanding conclusion of the survey is that 
consumers want more useful information in 
advertising, labels, displays, and information 
from non-biased sources. 


26.8 The Flying Saucer. Herbert Hackett, 
Sociology and Social Research, May- 
June, 1948. 

The process by which ideas, however 
poorly supported, come to be accepted by 
great numbers of people is well illustrated 
by the episode of the “flying saucer” in 
1947. The author believes the concept of the 
flying saucer to be one entirely manufac- 
tured by the press, and built up through 
repetition, repetition by variations, denials, 
apologies, wit, and the “scientific” evidence 
of “‘savants” who turned out to be dairy 
inspectors, pilots, and the like. 

Interviews in Redlands, California, in 
July 1947 showed that few people disbelieved 
the existence of the flying saucers; misled by 
the variations in the stories, they simply re- 
jected some parts as being fantastic, but 
accepted the common elements of the stories. 
Denials by the air force merely strengthened 
the concept, since they suggested “top 
drawer” secrets. The little game ended only 
when the press finally turned to other topics, 
having provided another demonstration of 
how easy it is to fool the public. 


26.9 Two-Way Street. Eric F. Goldman. 
(Boston: Bellman Publishing Com- 
pany, 83 Newberry Street, 1948. 
Pp. 23.) 

A short, interesting sketch of the historical 
development of the public relations counsel, 
with special emphasis upon the part played 
by Ivy Lee and Edward L. Bernays. 


26.10 United States Department of Labor: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Revised Estimates on Production-Worker 
Indexes Now Available —The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has completed and published re- 
vised estimates of production-worker em- 
ployment and revised indexes of production- 
worker employment and pay rolls for all of 
the 150 manufacturing industries carried in 
its Monthly Labor Review and its mimeo- 


graphed Detailed Report on Employment and 
Pay Rolls. These revisions bring the monthly 
series (January 1939 to date) into substantial 
agreement with the detailed industrial em- 
ployment data available from social security 
and unemployment insurance records for the 
period 1942 through 1945. The Bureau had 
previously revised its major manufacturing 
groups data to such benchmarks for 1945 and 
earlier years. Estimates and indexes compar- 
able to the revised data being currently pub- 
lished for any industry are available on re- 
quest. 

Analysis of Army Engineering Projects.— 
Analysis was commenced of a group of about 
200 recently completed projects under the 
jurisdiction of the War Department Corps of 
Engineers, to determine: (a) the percentage 
of total construction cost chargeable to on- 
site construction labor; (b) the value of work 
put in place per man-hour worked at the 
construction site; (c) man-hours and man- 
months of labor required to build projects 
of various types and sizes; (d) number of 
calendar months required for completion; 
and (e) the distribution of total construc- 
tion costs between construction contract 
payments, architectural and engineering 
charges, Government purchased material, 
etc. 

Housing Labor Surveys—A man-hour sur- 
vey of 427 building projects covering 3,335 
dwelling units and providing an occupational 
distribution showing the number of workers 
required at the site to put in place new resi- 
dential construction for given types of struc- 
tures, and, in the case of 1-family structures, 
for given types of wall material has been 
completed. Two articles are under prepara- 
tion to appear in the Monthly Labor Review, 
namely, “Occupation and Skill Distribution 
of Workers on Residential Building” and 
“Labor Utilization and Construction Time 
of Selected Housing Project.’’ These articles 
will probably appear around the end of this 
year. 

Building Permits and Codes.—I\n April, the 
National Bureau of Standards began a sur- 
vey of local building codes. The local officials 
responsible for building code enforcement are 
being asked to furnish copies of the permit 
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application forms, which will be analyzed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in order to 
develop suggestions for uniform application 
blanks and records. It is expected that the 
adoption of uniform permit applications will 
lead to the improvement of the construction 
statistics now obtained by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics from over 3,000 reporting 
places. 

The National Bureau of Standards is 
bringing up-to-date its file of building codes, 
used in recommending uniform and simplified 
code provisions. 

Salaries of Office Workers—The Bureau 
cf Labor Statistics has completed a series of 
cross-industry studies of salaries of office 
workers as of January-February 1948 in 
10 large cities. They are: Atlanta, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Mi£l- 
waukee, New York, San Francisco-Oakland, 
and Seattle. 

Detailed information on _ occupational 
salaries, hourly rates of work for 23 selected 
occupations, is available in a series of sepa- 


rate bulletins, one for each city. In addition, 
the bulletins show information on establish- 
ment policies covering vacations with pay, 
paid holidays, insurance and pension plans, 
sick leave and nonproduction bonuses. 

These bulletins may be obtained in the 
regional offices of the Bureau or in its Wash- 
ington headquarters. 


26.11 Where Stands Freedom? (New York 
20: Time Magazine, Rockefeller 
Center, April, 1948. Pp. 45.) 


Since the present report, representing the 
first full-scale survey of public opinion that 
has ever been attempted in Io free countries 
around the globe, has no doubt been placed 
in the hands of the bulk of the members of 
the American Marketing Association no 
comment is necessary here. While bitter dis- 
appointment and grave fears abound among 
the peoples of these countries, there are 
found also in good measure the love of free- 
dom and the hope therefor. 
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STRATEGY IN SELLING, by J. C. Aspley. 
(Chicago: The Dartnell Corporation, 1946. 
Pp. 420. $6.00.) 


This book consists of seven “practical 
manuals for successful salesmen,” each of 
about 60 pages. The manuals are of pocket- 
size format so that the ambitious salesman 
may read as he runs. According to the author, 
the manuals contain no magic formulae for 
getting business. Rather, they tell “how 
hundreds of salesmen have solved problems 
similar to yours, and they leave it to you to 
select the methods which best fit your 
needs.” The manuals are essentially a series 
of pep talks. The tone of the book is set in 
the first volume. Selling is elevated to “a 
profession and not just a means of making a 
living.” It is a career, and a “career which 
gives way to none other when it comes to 
serving humanity.” Moreover, today there is 
“A new philosophy toward selling, and 
new strategy.” Modern salesmanship is 
“essentially constructive” in contrast to the 
“selfishness” of yesterday’s sales strategy. 


254 


High pressure selling has been replaced by 
“creative” selling. 

The reader who expects that the “new 
era”’ in selling has materially affected tradi- 
tional salesmanship is, however, likely to be 
largely disappointed. According to the 
author, the salesman who wishes to succeed, 
must plan his strategy, work for more effec- 
tive interviews, make convincing presenta- 
tions and press for a close. He is told to 
husband his time and to be his own sales 
manager. And in spite of the new emphasis 
on service and selflessness, a salesman must 
not be daunted by objections. Most of them, 
we are told, arise from misconceptions which 
the buyer holds about the seller’s company 
or product, from the buyer’s failure to under- 
stand his own position or problems, from fear 
or from the universal vice of procrastination. 
Admittedly, there are also legitimate objec- 
tions. But they are few and far between. 
Hence, it is the plain duty of the salesman 
to press for a sale. Not by high pressure 
methods, of course, but by convincing the 
buyer that he had better buy. 
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The manuals are replete with examples of 
successful and unsuccessful practices, in- 
tended to buttress the argument. Many 
of these examples are well chosen and 
to the point. But in too many cases they 
fail to ring true. They leave the reader 
with an uncomfortable feeling that they 
have been twisted to serve the purposes 
and “‘pet ideas”’ of the author. One difficulty 
is, perhaps, that much of the material and 

many of the examples of the present volumes 
are merely reprints or adaptations from 
books and pamphlets published by the 
author long before the dawn of the “‘new 
era” in selling. 

It is difficult for this reviewer to believe 
that the manuals will prove a very effective 
means of teaching salesmen better selling. 
An occasional salesman may, perhaps, find a 
suggestion which appeals to him and which 
he finds it possible to translate into action. 
Others may find solace and inspiration in the 
new dignity and importance assigned to 
their job. But the vast majority of readers 
are likely to remain unmoved. Rather, it 
seems to the reviewer that these manuals 
give additional support to his long-held prej- 
udice that it is well nigh impossible to teach 
salesmanship in general or in the abstract. 

S. G. WENNBERG 
University of Missouri 


Marketinc Drucs anp Cosmetics, by 
Louis Bader and Sidney Picker. (New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
1947. Pp. 342. $5.00.) 

“The purpose of this volume is to set forth 
the basic principles underlying the market- 
ing of drugs and cosmetics and to answer 
many of the problems continually arising in 
these operations.” “This book has _ been 
written for the prospective manufacturer 
who will encounter marketing problems, for 
the drugstore proprietor, for the junior 
executive who is seeking an overall picture 
of marketing, for the advertising man who 
is handling drug or cosmetics accounts and 
seeking answers to merchandising problems, 
and for the student in organized courses in 
marketing and merchandising.” 

The above quotations, taken from the pref- 


ace of the book, point out the purpose and 
point of view of the authors. They have 
carried out the purpose because basic prin- 
ciples are stressed and techniques are used 
sparingly. 

The reviewer feels that the best method 
to indicate the general topics covered is to 
list the chapter headings: The Market— 
The Product to be Produced and Marketed 
—Competition and Merchandising Practices 
—The Development of Drug Store Market- 
ing—Packaging the Product—Dealer Types 
and Problems of Selling to Them—Trade 
Practices—Organization of Marketing Divi- 
sion—Developing Market Plans—Introduc- 
tory and Combination Sales to Dealers and 
Consumer—Methods of Obtaining Dealer 
Cooperation—Miscellaneous Sales Promo- 
tional Efforts—Consumer Combination and 
Premium Offers—Advertising Drug Store 
Products—Types of Display—Merchandis- 
ing the Ethical Product—Price Legislation 
—The Problem of Financing—The Export 
Market—Necessity for Marketing Research 
—Government Regulation. 

It is quite evident that a detailed analysis 
of the above broad topics cannot be covered 
in the 322 pages of text material in the book. 
The authors have given a good summary 
treatment of the topics. A general bibliog- 
raphy would be helpful for those readers 
who want more detailed information on the 
various subjects. No attempt was made to 
classify the chapters into broad groups, or 
to evaluate the relative importance of the 
various problems. 

Summaries, placed at the beginning of 
each chapter, are a very helpful device for 
the reader. Questions covering the material 
discussed in the chapters are included. The 
book is written in an interesting style and it 
is easy to read. The book represents a valu- 
able contribution to the literature in the 
field of drug store marketing. 

Roy H. Paynrer 
Ohio University 


Tuis FAascinaTING ADVERTISING BUSINESS, 
by Harry Lewis Bird. (Indianapolis, In- 
diana: Bobbs-Merrill, 1948. Pp. 383. $4.00.) 


Here is a comprehensive picture of ad- 
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vertising in a very readable volume. It is 
distinctly not a text book, but it should be 
read by every young student who hopes to 
get into advertising, and be on the shelf of 
every official who faces the need of explain- 
ing to a slightly informed public, what ad- 
vertising in its modern applications really 
involves. 

The author starts out with a quick picture 
of the development of advertising from a 
one man’s expression of showmanship into 
the group operation by persons of diverse 
talents, training and experience. He does this 
less to repeat a historical and known record, 
than to illustrate the coming of age of the 
most typically American expression of free 
enterprise. 

The author recognizes that in its early 
stages, advertising was “crude, blatant, hap- 
hazard ... but it got results.” He is aware 
of the weaknesses which were a concomitant 
of any business which had that kind of a 
start and was subject to use by anyone 
whether of high or low ethics. From there he 
documents the growth of self-imposed ethical 
standards as advertising increased its pro- 
fessional aspects through a constantly im- 
proving personnel and constantly better 
training. 

It was this movement from within which 
brought market and marketing research, 
readership and listening studies and all the 
galaxy of other economic and psychological 
research to its present usefulness and ac- 
ceptance. 

Skillfully, the author covers the many dif- 
ferent forms of advertising used to sell the 
different kinds of consumers in different age 
groups, in different occupations, in different 
social and economic strata, as well as to sell 
industrial buyers who have to make deci- 
sions on a rational basis. 

He gives a concrete explanation of the suc- 
cession of steps before the first advertise- 
ment appears: and from that point to “the 
last three feet” between the advertiser and 
his prospect. 

He give good illustrations of the force 
which advertising has exerted on sanitation; 
better health and longer life; on the miracle 
of transportation; and on social enlighten- 
ment. 


The part of the book in which he explains 
the organization of an Advertising Depart- 
ment and an Advertising Agency to show 
their respective places in the complex prob- 
lem of getting a product from a plant into 
the home or into another factory, will be 
particularly valuable to the young student 
because it describes so well the functions of 
the people who have to cooperate in carrying 
out the total project. 

Mr. Bird provides clear descriptions of the 
jobs and functions of the account executive, 
the copy writer, the media buyer, the art 
director, the production manager, the re- 
search director and his assistants, the prod- 
uct and package designer, the sales promo- 
tion manager, and the like. All of this is done 
clearly, concisely and interestingly in 16 
pages. 

Certainly the book provides a better un- 
derstanding of the essential ingredients of 
modern advertising and this makes it a 
helpful addition to any reference library. 

Ro.anp G. E. ULitman 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mayor Economic Forces AFFEcTING AGRI- 
CULTURE: WITH ParTICULAR REFERENCE 
To Catirorni, by S. V. Ciriacy-Wantrup. 
Hilgardia, December 1947. (Berkeley: 
University of California Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Pp. 76.) and 

Booms, DEPRESSIONS AND THE FARMER, by 
S. V. Ciriacy-Wantrup. Circular 376, 
February 1948. (Berkeley, California: 
University of California Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Pp. 24.) 

Major Economic Forces Affecting Agricul- 
ture is a logical and simple economic primer 
for American farmers that seeks to cut 
through the maze of forces influencing farm 
prosperity to the basic determinant. Like 
many other economists who have tackled 
the problem of agricultural depression, 
Wantrup finds that the root cause of fluctua- 
tion in agricultural income lies in the non- 
agricultural sector of the economy. Unlike 
many agricultural economists, he forges on 
to consider the cause of general economic in- 
stability, and comes out with the same 
malfeasant commonly indicted by the busi- 
ness-cycle theorists. Unbalanced investment 
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is the fundamental cause of instability in the 
entire economy and is therefore the root 
cause of instability in agriculture. 

Booms, Depressions and the Farmer is a 
condensation and translation of the longer 
analysis into the jerky, simplified version of 
English that has become a sort of official 
baby talk. Despite a tendency to ponder- 
osity, the argument as set forth in the 
Hilgardia volume is much easier to follow 
than that in the streamlined version. 

Although both publications are slanted at 
the California farmer, the discussion very 
quickly turns to all American agriculture. 
Wantrup demonstrates convincingly the 
close similarity between major economic 
fluctuations in California agriculture and 
American agriculture generally. This demon- 
stration is got out of the way in the first few 
sections and the author then frees himself 
to turn to the more general problem. 

In his search for the chain of causation 
resulting in the violent income fluctuations 
characteristic of agriculture, he considers 
the following: farm prices; farm production; 
farm costs; foreign demand; number, com- 
position, and diet of the nonagricultural 
population; income distribution; accumula- 
tion of liquid funds; total national income; 
industrial payrolls; and, finally, the de- 
terminants of national income. Discarding 
most of the foregoing as either too stable to 
produce violent changes in farm income or 
too ineffective to be charged with prime 
responsibility, Wantrup finds the correct 
path through the underbrush to be that lead- 
ing back from farm prices to industrial pay- 
rolls to national money income. Changes in 
foreign demand, although of some im- 
portance, usually do no more than reinforce 
changes in domestic demand. The problem 
of maintaining stability of farm income at a 
high level thus becomes inseparable from 
that of maintaining stability of national 
money income. 

Wantrup finds that national income de- 
clines when the amount of investment 
planned for the next income period is less 
than the amount saved in the current period; 
national income rises when planned invest- 
ment exceeds current savings. It would ap- 
pear then that a decline in income would be 


just as likely to arise from an increase in 
the rate of savings as from a decrease in the 
rate of investment; but Wantrup argues (and 
supports his argument with comparison of 
time series) that savings in fact vary directly 
with income, and therefore exert a contra- 
cyclical effect. Investment, on the other 
hand, although determined to some extent 
by forces internal to the economic system, is 
even more influenced by “external stimuli,” 
which include technological changes, dis- 
covery of new stocks of resources, natural 
phenomena, political changes, and stimuli 
for public investment.! “Historically speak- 
ing, the essential factor for duration and 
amplitude of investment fluctuations was 
the strength of external stimuli.” (p. 55) 

Since Wantrup believes that an increasing 
rate of investment? is needed to maintain 
“stability” in our economy, and since in- 
vestment is the creature of disorderly and 
random forces, it becomes necessary, if we 
wish to maintain stability, for the govern- 
ment to supplement private investment in 
times when external stimuli are inadequate 
to maintain the required rate. 

On the basis of the foregoing analysis the 
author proceeds to discuss the prospects for 
agriculture, and to outline a policy aimed at 
reducing the violence of fluctuations in farm 
income. He points out that the problem is 
complicated by two existing public policies, 
parity prices for agricultural products, and 
maintenance of wages during depressions. 
These introduce rigidities into the economy 
that make it more difficult for internal 
stimuli to investment to develop in time of 
depression. But for the near future he antici- 
pates that the external stimuli arising from 
the war will be sufficient to maintain invest- 
ment at a high level. 

During the boom years which he sees just 
ahead, Wantrup believes that the govern- 
ment should temper the exuberance of the 
economy by deferment of postponabie public 


1 Peaceful public works, war, preparation for war, and 
postwar reconstruction. (pp. 54-55) 

2 Under conditions of increasing productivity and in- 
creasing labor force, stability of money income per per- 
son, stability of the price level, and stability of employ- 
ment are assumed “only if increasing amounts of 
income are returned to the income stream in each turn- 
over period.” (pp. 43-44) 
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capital expenditures, by increasing public 
revenues, by cessation of public borrowing, 
by increasing liquid reserves held by the 
government, by non-inflationary amortiza- 
tion of debt, and by restriction of credit in 
speculative markets. If these measures are 
not employed forcefully, Wantrup believes 
it may be necessary “‘to tighten credit restric- 
tions through more strictly monetary meas- 
ures...” (p. 66) 

The time will come, however, when the 
power of external stimuli will weaken, and 
it will then be necessary for the government 
to stimulate and supplement private invest- 
ment. For this purpose Wantrup recom- 
mends an increase in public capital invest- 
ment, reduction of tax rates, and deficit 
financing. 

It is interesting that Wantrup, by plung- 
ing into the problem of maintaining national 
income, reaches the conclusion that a sub- 
sidized soil conservation program is appro- 
priate depression policy for government, 
whereas “compensatory payments” (direct 
cash payments to farmers when income or 
prices fall below a specified level) are not. 
But the reasoning leading to this conclusion 
is not at all clear, and the principal argument, 
that the “secondary effects” resulting from 
increased investment are greater than those 
resulting from increased consumption, ap- 
pears to me an illusion. Increase in national 
wealth and maintenance of worker morale 
are strong arguments for public works in 
preference to the dole, but these Wantrup 
more or less ignores. 

There is a general lack of clarity in 
Wantrup’s exposition of the relationships be- 
tween investment, saving, consumption, and 
income, perhaps resulting from the attempt 
to compress so much into a few pages. The 
earlier sections are clear and direct, but the 
reader is apt to feel let down and uncon- 
vinced by the final analysis. This is in part 
due, too, to the fact that the charts of time 
series, which are effective in illustrating and 
supporting the arguments in the earlier part 
of the pamphlet, proved inadequate and con- 
fusing when used to support the analysis of 
income determinants. 

Wit.iaM O. Jones 
Stanford University 


THe Marketinc or Surp_tus War Prop- 
ERTY, by James Allan Cook. (Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 1948. Pp. 211. $3.25.) 
This is the story of a $50,000,000,000 

clearance. Dr. Cook’s wide experience in 
procurement and merchandising, in public 
and private employment, eminently fit him 
to present a fair appraisal of this complex 
problem. 

The book should interest sales executives 
and students of marketing methods, costs 
and efficiency. It contains a mine of informa- 
tion on public administration and provides 
food for thought for economists and others 
interested in industrial concentration and 
monopoly. Part I shows the magnitude of 
the task. The four main classes of property 
are: Industrial Real Property (factories, 
shipyards, pipelines, airports, etc.), Capital 
Goods (machinery, metals, chemicals, fuels, 
etc.), Consumer Goods, and Aircraft. 

The great diversity of kinds of property, 
their widely scattered locations, deteriora- 
tion of some through use and exposure, and 
the number of distributive channels and 
trade practices involved present some baf- 
fling problems. The 1000-odd government 
financed industrial plants built between 1940 
and 1945 cost about 40 per cent of the total 
cost of our total capacity of 1940. There are 
also several hundred airports and more than 
4,000,000 kinds of capital and consumer 
goods represented. 

Aircraft are considered separately because 
of their volume and special problems. The 
overwhelming proportion of surplus combat 
planes have been sold for metal content 
alone. The author reports one sale of 21,000 
planes, which cost $3,900,000,000 to § high 
bidders for $6,681,000—a recovery of less 
than 2/10 of 1% of original cost. 

Part II explains basic policies. In the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944 Congress stated 
20 objectives, the /ast of which is “to obtain 
for the government, as nearly as possible, the 
fair value of surplus property.” Each repre- 
sents a reasonable goal of public policy, e.g., 
to assure most effective use for defense; to 
promote free enterprise, family farming, 
full employment, aid to veterans, orderly re- 
conversion, individual adjustment and new 
business enterprises; to achieve full utiliza- 
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tion and wide distribution of surplus prop- 
erty; to discourage monopoly, speculative 
gains, dislocations in domestic and foreign 
trade, etc. But their sheer number exposes 
administrative officials to criticism on some 
grounds no matter what they do. Thus, 
they foster caution and indecision rather 
than business-like measures. 

Dr. Cook is most critical of the priorities 
policies which, he believes, greatly compli- 
cate and retard disposals. Large amounts of 
goods cannot be sold because priorities claim- 
ants have not yet been notified of their 
availability. Much manpower has_ been 
wasted in small lot sales to veterans. Priority 
holders have bought less than 25 per cent of 
total sales volume. They, as well as others, 
have suffered from the effects of this bottle- 
neck. 

Readers of the yourNnat probably will be 
most interested in Part III which describes 
the War Assets Administration’s complex 
marketing organization, channels of distribu- 
tion, pricing policies and sales methods. 

Business institutions have been affected 
more unfavorably by inability to get enough 
surplus goods than by disruptive effects of 
liquidation. Red tape and snail-like adminis- 
trative processes have been the chief com- 
plaints. A great many business purchasers 
have concluded that the time and effort 
spent in obtaining surplus property have not 
been worth while, in spite of the low prices. 

WAA and its predecessor agencies incurred 
operating costs equal to 19 per cent of sales 
for 1944 through 1946, and achieved net 
returns, after deducting operating expenses, 
of 26 per cent of original cost. But operating 
costs are rising while sales and sales realiza- 
tions (as a per cent of original cost) are 
falling. 

Dr. Cook presents his appraisal and recom- 
mendations in Part IV. He seems to feel that 
results to date are only fair. WAA has dis- 
posed of more than $20,000,000,000 worth 
of goods directly and impressive amounts 
have been sold by other agencies under 
WAA’s general direction. Several billion 
dollars worth of goods are “available for 
disposal” while much potential surplus re- 
mains to be declared by owning agencies. A 
formidable task remains. The author con- 


cludes that “far too little [attention] was 
directed upon how the essential mechanics of 
marketing were to be performed.” (Italics are 
Dr. Cook’s.) Many administrative errors! 
are attributed to this deficiency. Further 
handicaps were poor planning, insufficient 
personnel and excessive labor turnover— 
usual problems of a temporary agency. In 
many respects, however, WAA failed to 
make the best use of its available manpower. 

Dr. Cook’s major recommendations in- 
clude: (1) abolition of all priorities except for 
federal agencies; (2) formation of a counsel- 
ling panel of leading distributive authorities 
from business and the universities; (3) 
establishment of broker-representatives in 
smaller cities and towns; (4) more sealed- 
bid, spot, and auction sales; (5) greater use 
of samples and displays; (6) more complete 
inventory analysis, and (7) prohibition of 
withdrawals from declared surplus by own- 
ing agencies. 

Perhaps the book’s most sweeping con- 
clusion is that “While the restrictive features 
of Government policies have handicapped the 
orderly distribution of property, the pre- 
dominant obstacles to liquidation have been 
in the area of administration.” (Italics are 
Dr. Cook’s.) 

Undoubtedly there is need for greater 
speed in liquidation. About half of WAA’s 
operating costs in 1947 were incurred for 
storage and handling. Surpluses are becom- 
ing more difficult to sell as the most salable 
items go first and as private business compe- 
tition increases. In the third quarter of 1947 
net sales recoveries to the government, after 
deducting operating costs, were only 12 per 
cent of original cost. A downturn in business 
activity would increase disposal problems. 

The geatest single contribution to further 
surplus disposal might well be a complete 
revision of objectives. The business-like aim 
of obtaining a fair return for the property 
should be basic. Protection of the interest 
of the common defense could be achieved by 
requiring the approval of the Department of 
National Defense for the disposition of in- 
dustrial real property, aircraft and perhaps 


1P, 186. 
2 P. 190. 
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some other types of goods. The approval of 
the Attorney General of the sales of the 
larger units are of industrial real property 
should provide adequate safeguards against 
the use of surplus property in furtherance 
of monopoly. All efforts to use surplus prop- 
erty disposals to aid special groups or inter- 
ests would be abandoned. Such a revision of 
objectives should stimulate the use of busi- 
ness-like methods for what is essentially a 
business job. 
Joun Dean GaFFEY 

University of Southern California 


CoMPENSATING THE SALEs Force, Dartnell 
Report No. 566. (Chicago, Ill.: The Dart- 
nell Corporation, 1948. Pp. 64. $7.50.) 


This readable and well illustrated book in 
loose leaf form should be of interest to top 
management and sales executives, control- 
lers, and teachers of sales management. For 
those interested in current practice in com- 
pensating sales personnel, this report reveals 
the results of a study of the methods of pay- 
ment and expense control of over three hun- 
dred companies in varied lines of products. 

Part One of the report deals with the levels 
of earnings of those in the sales organization. 
Average earnings of salesmen during the 
past two years are shown in relation to start- 
ing salary levels. The earnings of sales execu- 
tives are compared with earnings of top 
salesmen. Comprehensive information is 
given relative to expense allowances and 
expense controls. Changes in systems of 
payment during the past two years are illus- 
trated and the trend is shown toward incen- 
tive payment as compared with straight 
salary. 

A very complete and detailed explanation 
is given about sales training under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights along with a model outline of 
a training program under that law. This 
model training program could be of value to 
sales executives who might desire to estab- 
lish such a program or check the adequacy 
of an existing program. 

Extensive treatment is given to the sub- 
ject of salesmen’s automobile expense allow- 
ances with which is included considerable 
comparative information concerning auto- 


mobile allowances relative to different size 
communities, different mileages per week, 
and other unusual driving conditions. In the 
matter of expense control, samples are 
shown of practical expense reports and 
standard practice instructions covering sales- 
men’s expense reports. 

In addition to the subject of monetary 
compensation for salesmen, attention is also 
given to incidental benefits for salesmen and 
the practices of representative business firms 
in carrying on employee benefit programs 
such as life insurance, pensions, hospitaliza- 
tion, sickness and accident insurance, and 
profit sharing. Comparisons are made be- 
tween the employee benefit programs avail- 
able to industrial workers as compared with 
salesmen along with reasons for the differ- 
ences in common practice. 

Of special interest is the comparative 
analysis in simple chart form of sales com- 
pensation plans of 309 companies represent- 
ing many different types of business and 
product. For each type of business, there is 
shown the method of payment, average earn- 
ings, range of earnings, method of handling 
starting salesmen, and supplementary bene- 
fit programs. The material presented can 
offer a convenient check of any one com- 
pany’s practices against the national picture. 
Furthermore, the descriptions of individual 
plans may offer an adaptable idea to any 
executive who is considering a revamping of 
his own company’s pay plan. 

Part Two of the report deals primarily 
with methods of payment and discloses cer- 
tain general trends in the development of 
new compensation plans in a comparative 
manner with the well known systems of pay- 
ment. In this respect, some case examples 
are described for companies having unusual 
programs. Special exhibits show examples of 
sales compensation plans, sales incentive 
plans for salaried salesmen, and compensa- 
tion plans based on merit rating and job 
evaluation. In addition, some comment is 
made concerning incentives for supervisory 
personnel and compensation for sales execu- 
tives. 

The travel expense practices are shown 
in a simple comparative form for 297 com- 
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panies in almost all types of business. The 
information presented may be used by sales 
executives to compare their policies and 
practices with those of other companies in 
similar types of business and products. 

Inasmuch as sales organizations are re- 
ceiving greater attention following the war, 
the information presented in this report can 
be of value to those engaged in sales manage- 
ment to improve or check their present 
policies and practices concerning the com- 
pensation and expense control of those in the 
sales organization. 

Joun F. Mee 

Indiana University 


DARTNELL Directory or Marine List 
Sources. (Chicago: The Dartnell Corpo- 
ration, 1948. Pp. 152. $5.00.) 


This up-to-date directory of over 1200 
mailing lists in 239 classifications is recom- 
mended as an indispensable reference book 
for almost any kind of a business or organiza- 
tion using mailing lists. Date of publication, 
number of names, cost, distribution control, 
frequency of issue, and address of the pub- 
lisher are all to be found here in alphabetical 
order and cross indexed. An introduction, 
entitled ‘Mailing Lists in Business” offers 
helpful suggestions on the organization, se- 
lection, and development of mailing lists and 
how to keep them clean and up-to-date. 

The book contains a check list of helpful 
hints for mailing list use including such 
pointers as separating “fringe names” from 
“‘preferred names”; credit check on prospec- 
tive names before solicitation; the need for 
multiple name circulation in large organiza- 
tions; reaching the prospects who have the 
deciding vote; divorcing the individual name 
from the company name so as not to lose 
contact with the company in case of changes 
in personnel; cleansing the list of non-re- 
sponsive names; keeping abreast of manage- 
ment changes; and using personal letter 
checks to see if the company is wasting its 
money circulating the names of persons who 
are not actual prospects. Helpful ways of 
making the mailing list live are suggested; 
such as, checking it with field salesmen; 


keeping a clipping service of firm changes; 
using first class postage occasionally so that 
returns may be removed from the list or re- 
located; and employing the services of the 
local postmaster. 

Mailing list organization is discussed par- 
ticularly as to ways of providing for expan- 
sion as the list grows, with the avoidance of 
expensive remaking of address plates oc- 
casioned by bad planning at the start. It is 
pointed out that mailing lists have a tre- 
mendous mortality. Few have less than 10 
per cent; some have as high as 70 per cent 
turnover; and a 30 per cent change during a 
calendar year is not unusual. Because of such 
rapid change, many companies have found it 
more profitable to rent or purchase up-to- 
date lists from reliable sources rather than 
try to keep up a permanent mailing list of 
their own. This has given impetus to “mail- 
ing list brokers” who specialize in renting 
up-to-date lists of prospects with known buy- 
ing habits and preferences. 

The staff of the Dartnell Corporation 
spent three years in combing through hun- 
dreds of sources of mailing list information to 
secure as up-to-date and reliable a source list 
as possible. Subjects covered include mailing 
lists of manufacturers in all lines of industry; 
professional men, such as doctors, dentists 
and lawyers; retailers, wholesalers, and 
dealers in all lines of business; associations 
and society memberships; executives, direc- 
tors, investors, etc. Following are a few titles 
that may be of interest to marketing men: 
Advertisers’ Guide, including the Directory 
of Pacific Coast Advertisers, Blue Book of 
Advertising Products; The Standard Adver- 
tising Register; Automotive Markets Di- 
rectory; Housing Prefabricators; Chain Store 
Directory; Ceramic Trade Directory; 
Fashion Buyers Guide; American Directory 
of Collection Agencies; Drug and Cosmetic 
Directory; Radio Annual; Frozen Foods 
Directory; Fur Trade Directory; Plastics 
Annual Directory; Food Industries Manual; 
Storage and Distribution Directory; Trade 
Mark Directory; Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning Directory; Directory of Veri- 
fied Electrical Wholesalers Distributors; and 
Survey and Directory of Marketing Re- 
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search Agencies—and these are but 20 of the 
1200 titles. 

Davin E. FAavit_e 
Stanford University 


Tue Business oF Farmino, by Herrell 
DeGraff and Ladd Haystead. (Norman, 
Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1948. Pp. 244. $3.00.) 


The book is presented as a “general man- 
ual of management for the man who farms, 
who wants to farm, who owns a farm, or who 
wants to know what elements make for suc- 
cess or failure in farming.” 

Within the scope of this stated purpose it 
seems clear that marketing men will be in- 
terested in the book principally as a treat- 
ment of the factors which make for success or 
failure in farming. Not many of us are di- 
rectly involved in farming but all of us should 
be better informed about farming as a busi- 
ness and farmers as a market. To some de- 
gree this book will contribute towards a 
better understanding of the farm market. 
The authors, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
have produced an excellent book despite the 
fact that their treatment of many subjects is 
necessarily sketchy. For example the use of 
chemicals for weed control is discussed but 
obviously could not be dealt with in full de- 
tail. Similarly, many sections of the book 
will, for this reason, be found by the reader 
to be chiefly of value and interest for general 
information purposes only. 

The four chapters (Soil Management, 
Equipment Management, Labor Manage- 
ment and Farm Organization) are exceed- 
ingly well planned and organized. This is not 
basically a reference work but it is easy to 
believe that many readers will find them- 
selves making rather frequent use of the 
detailed index. 

The reader will also find useful the gener- 
ous footnetes’ and references suggesting 
further sources. This may be particularly 
true for the basic audience for whom the 
book is written. As one of the “city farmers” 
to whom the authors refer, the reviewer has 
already been stimulated to seek more de- 
tailed information from sources named. As 
to content, it should be emphasized that the 


authors have tried, with considerable success, 
to provide assistance to the farmer in analyz- 
ing his own problems. Their material, there- 
fore, will be of interest to marketing execu- 
tives who recognize that farmers operate 
their businesses in a set of circumstances 
quite different from those of their city 
cousins. A better understanding of the com- 
plex business of farming is certainly to be 
had from a careful reading of this book. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the text is 
not as readable as some of its purchasers 
would prefer. Readability computed accord- 
ing to the formula of Dr. Rudolph Flesch 
(The Art of Plain Talk) is at the “Fairly 
Difficult” level with a point score of 4.27. 
However, the good qualities of the book as a 
manual of planning, procedure, and produc- 
tion will for most readers considerably over- 
balance any shortcomings in the writing 
style. “You, too, will like this book, if you 
are a friend of the land and a realist about 
farming,” says True D. Morse, President, 
Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., who con- 
tributes an excellent Foreword. The reviewer 
agrees and has no hesitancy in recommend- 
ing The Business of Farming to any market- 
ing man who would like to know more about 
the farm phase of our national economy. 

J. T. Mitier 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Tue Business Law or Aviation, by Gerald 
O. Dykstra and Lillian G. Dykstra. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946. 
Pp. xvi, §23. $5.00.) 


In the words of the authors “‘the purpose 
of this compilation of cases covering the vari- 
ous phases of aircraft law is to give a con- 
ception of the legal background and prob- 
lems in this field, which undoubtedly will 
constitute the transportation and scientific 
development of the future” (p. 2). Some 205 
cases are either cited or presented in full, 
certain principles are developed as a result 
thereof, and a number of problems for dis- 
cussion are given at the end of each chapter. 

The authors also state that the cases se- 
lected “have been limited to those... di- 
rectly concerned with or arising out of 
aviation, which may confront the average 
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person be he a visitor, an employee, a pas- 
senger at the airport, or a taxpayer interested 
in the wise expenditure of money.” The re- 
viewer is not qualified to pass judgment on 
the significance or representativeness of the 
cases selected or on the particular issues 
they raise. He was impressed, however, with 
their variety and scope as well as their logical 
arrangement and treatment. 

The book is designed “‘for use in university 
courses treating the legal aspects of avia- 
tion.” At present such courses are relatively 
few. To meet the needs of students in these 
courses, cases embodying legal principles en- 
countered in the conduct of usual business 
affairs are included, as well as those which 
apply new principles of law to the new and 
different problems of aviation. Its value to 
the teacher and student of marketing, there- 
fore, i is primarily as a legal reference in con- 
nection with aviation as an increasingly 
important phase of transportation. Com- 
posed of eight parts, divided into fifteen 
chapters, the following titles indicate its 
comprehensiveness: (1) Introduction, con- 
cerning scope of the study and definition of 
terms; (2) Jurisdiction and Regulation, 
covering federal control over aviation and 
also state police power and tax measures; (3) 
Major Torts, including trespass, nuisance, 
and negligence; (4) Common Carriers, em- 
bracing principles of law governing the 
carriage of passengers and goods; (5) Insur- 
ance and Workmen’s Compensation, includ- 
ing the questions that have come before the 
courts for consideration on these matters; 
(6) Contractual Relationships, covering the 
principles of law governing commercial 
transactions in aircraft; (7) Crimes, em- 
bracing crimes that have occurred i in the use, 
and by the use, of aircraft; and (8) Interna- 
tional Aspects, considering some of the as- 
pects of international private air law. 

Although Business Law of Aviation has 
limited use in the marketing field because of 
its specialized nature, it may well prove use- 
ful as a ready reference on particular prin- 
ciples of law for those concerned with this 
subject. Its greatest value probably lies in its 
use as a text in a specialized business law 
course and in clarifying legal principles for 


the layman that are often hidden from him 
in the “formal legal language of court 
opinions.” 
The volume is well-written and indexed. 
Desert J. DuNCAN 
Cornell University 


Desicn For Business, by J. Gordon Lip- 
pincott. (Chicago: Paul Theobald, 1947. 
Pp. 224. $8.00.) 


This beautiful book is far more than 
another piece of promotional literature. It 
tells us that design is “art applied to mass 
production and merchandising.” It induces 
the reader to recognize the pervasiveness of 
its impact on our lives. “Nine out of ten 
articles you use every hour of the day and 
night are planned, studied, and created by 
the industrial designer.” And it sets forth 
lucidly and interestingly a philosophy of 
industrial design which, if generally ac- 
cepted, would undeniably enrich our lives 
and render them more efficient. 

It is difficult to think of anyone who might 
not profit from reading this book. The con- 
sumer would approach the purchase of any 
new product with keener judgment; she 
(“...nearly 90 per cent of all consumer 
products are bought by women”) would be 
more likely to buy the right thing and to live 
more happily with it. The chapters on color 
and style and lighting contain information 
applicable to every business and every home. 
Definitely, this book does an effective job of 
selling the reader on the importance of su- 
perior industrial design. 

Top level executives of manufacturing 
concerns, especially those responsible for 
production and sales, should read it. The 
wholesaler or retailer will learn that design 
exerts an even more potent influence on 
sales than he perhaps suspected. For the re- 
tailer the chapter on store layout and lighting 
is pertinent and provocative. The architect 
and interior decorator would both find this 
book invaluable. 

The work of the competent industrial de- 
signer is not founded upon pure inspiration, 
but upon research—research into consumer 
demand, materials, manufacturing processes, 
costs, style trends, and marketing methods. 
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Because the field is so broad and the needed 
talents so varied, industrial designing is being 
carried on more and more by firms of special- 
ists, which resemble in their organization and 
operation the advertising agency in its field. 
Mr. Lippincott recommends the employ- 
ment of such a firm of specialists rather than 
depending entirely upon a department of 
industrial design within the business unit. 
The outside viewpoint and broader experi- 
ence of such a firm cannot be matched by an 
inside group or by one man. 

One of the striking features of this book is 
Mr. Lippincott’s blending of the artistic and 
the practical. An artist by training and tal- 
ents, he yet displays a stark dollars-and- 
cents approach to the problem. “The indus- 
trial designer styles for sales.” “There is 
only one reason for changing a package and 
that is to increase sales.” He cautions the 
industrial designer not to style his products 
too far ahead of popular acceptance, yet ad- 
monishes him that it is sometimes necessary 
to educate both the public and the client. 
This book may be viewed as an effort to ac- 
celerate this educational process. Some 
readers may quarrel with the author’s eco- 
nomics, which rests on the premise that 
“Any method that can motivate the flow of 
merchandise to new buyers will create jobs 
for industry, and hence national prosperity.” 
To further this he favors the deliberate 
creation of style obsolescence to stimulate 
demand for new products before the old ones 
are worn out. 

That Mr. Lippincott has developed a 
philosophy, and perhaps something ap- 
proaching a science, of design is attested by 
his analysis of the problem. He lists seven 
basic conditioning factors of design: ecology, 
time, fine appearance, economics, function, 
materials, tools and processes. The e/ements 
of design are six: lines or edges, planes or sur- 
faces, solids, color, texture, and space. He 
distinguishes five principles of design: repe- 
tition, opposition, transition, position, and 
mensuration. The five attributes of design 
are: orderly directed movement, relation- 
ship, balance, emphasis, and unity with 
variety. 

But this scientific approach does not dull 


the literary style; the book is fascinating. 
One acquires the conviction that Mr. Lip- 
pincott is an artist, an architect, a psycholo- 
gist, a philosopher, an engineer, and a 
marketing expert—all these and skilled in 
the designing of sentences and paragraphs as 
well. 

The format of the book is unusual and at- 
tractive; the more than 300 illustrations are 
for the most part produced especially for 
this book and are highly illuminating. 

If the author seems to oversell the impor- 
tance of the industrial designer, may we not 
tolerantly regard it as merely a natural en- 
thusiasm for one’s chosen work? Every man 
should believe that he is doing his part in 
making this a better world; and it must be 
confessed that Mr. Lippincott presents a 
convincing case for the contributions of the 
industrial designer to this end. 

Frep A. Russe.i 
University of Illinois 


ADVERTISING PRINCIPLES AND Practice, by 
Thomas E. Maytham. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1948. Pp. 404. $6.00.) 


This short elementary treatment of ad- 
vertising practice stresses certain techniques 
but so far omits the developments of basic 
principles as to justify a criticism of the use 
of the word “principles” in the title. But 
other and more academic writers in the field 
of marketing may well be subjected to the 
same criticism! Since the author is appar- 
ently an experienced copy writer, his iden- 
tity not being disclosed in the book, the 
sections which deal with the preparation of 
copy and with layout techniques are well 
done. The chapter on advertising production 
is particularly useful but the inclusion of nine 
pages on methods of making paper and some 
hints on its selection is illustrative of the poor 
balance which characterizes the book in 
many instances.... This last criticism 
comes, of course, from the viewpoint of a 
university teacher of advertising. The book 
is a good manual but is, on the whole, inade- 
quate for the modern, well developed uni- 
versity or college course in advertising, 
particularly when such a course is a part of a 
well integrated marketing program. 
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The manual aspect of the book is further 
illustrated by the content of the first chapter 
which attempts to place advertising in its 
proper economic setting but which on the 
whole is more propagandistic than evalua- 
tive. Advertising, unfortunately, is not con- 
sidered as one of the tools, and one only, of 
marketing. The chapter on marketing re- 
search presents a great deal of useful ma- 
terial on certain phases of the technique of 
research but does not include even a single 
illustration of how research may aid in the 
formulation of marketing policies. In short, 
the book is a well written, nicely illustrated, 
short elementary manual for use as a refer- 
ence book, and on a larger scale, perhaps 
suitable for many short evening classes in 
advertising which stress techniques rather 
than principles or considerations of adver- 
tising in its basic marketing relationships. 

H. H. Maynarp 
The Ohio State University 


Retait Crepir FunDAMENTALS, by Clyde 
William Phelps. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. Second edition, 
1947. Pp. xiii, 318. $5.00.) 


The appearance of a revised edition of 
Professor Phelps’ now-standard work on 
Retail Credit Fundamentals will be welcomed 
by marketing men. Originally appearing in 
1938 as the official textbook of the National 
Retail Credit Association, its wide usage by 
those seeking practical knowledge of retail 
credit work resulted in six printings. Since 
the new edition retains all the features which 
resulted in such a wide acceptance of the 
original book and, in addition, brings the 
entire volume up-to-date, it seems likely that 
the new edition will also enjoy several print- 
ings. 

In scope, outline, and basic content the 
new edition is comparable to the original. Its 
scope is limited to “those basic functions 
which every employee in the credit depart- 
ment should be expected to know...” 
(p. ix). In this sentence, the key word is 
every. Those more specialized aspects of re- 
tail credit work which are not essential to 
every employee are left to other books. Put 
another way, the book is intended “as an 


elementary or introductory treatise to pre- 
pare the credit man for further study in the 
principles and practice of retail credit” 
(p. xi). 

The fifteen chapters are divided into three 
main sections covering (I) securing new 
business, (2) controlling the account, and 
(3) collecting. The first section on securing 
new business consists of six chapters. Follow- 
ing a fine introductory analysis of “Credit as 
a Business Force,” these chapters discuss 
how applications for accounts are obtained, 
the interviewing of applicants, investigating 
and analyzing the risk, and methods of ac- 
cepting or declining the application. 

Five chapters devoted to controlling the 
account form the book’s second section. Here 
the author deals with policies and practices 
in authorizing purchases; such special prob- 
lerns as returned goods, complaints and ad- 
justments, discounts and allowance; and the 
promotion of “full and correct use of ac- 
counts by the store’s customers” (p. 194). 

Finally, the four chapters on collecting the 
account emphasize certain fundamentals of 
collections, the policies and methods which 
are current, and techniques to rehabilitate 
the delinquent customer. 

The entire volume is presented in simple, 
straight-forward language; consequently, it 
is very readable and understandable. The 
policies and practices discussed are made life- 
like through many practical examples. The 
student-reader will be aided by the review 
questions at the end of each chapter, while 
the reference-reader will find the complete 
index of great value. 

Many future retail credit executives will 
owe their beginning knowledge of their field 
to Phelps’ Retail Credit Fundamentals. The 
reviewer feels sure that these future execu- 
tives will wish to join with him in expressing 
appreciation to Professor Phelps for a highly 
useful book. 

Cuar es F, PuHILips 
Bates College 


SMALL Space ApveRTISING, by the Staff of 
Printer’s Ink. (New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, 1948. Pp. 239. $4.00.) 
This “ 


manual” on the advantageous use 
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of small space is comprehensive in scope so 
as to be helpful to both small-budget and 
large-budget advertisers. Small business ad- 
vertisers and students of advertising will find 
much material worthy of their study. Teach- 
ers of advertising will use it to provide them 
with new ideas and examples of old princi- 
ples. It gives concise treatment of all aspects 
of small space advertising, but also offers 
principles which are usually discussed under 
headings other than small space. 

The contents were prepared or submitted 
by ten Printer’s Ink staff members and some 
twenty-seven contributors experienced in 
small space advertising. Numerous case his- 
tories and illustrative examples are offered. 
The book has a comprehensive reference 
index. Small Space Advertising will be a 
standard reference volume on the desks of a 
high percentage of advertising men for many 
years to come. 

H. W. Hepner 


Syracuse University 


Lanp Economics, by Roland R. Renne. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. 
Pp. xiv, 736. $5.00.) 


Land Economics is a scholarly presentation 
of principles, problems and policies concern- 
ing the use of the nation’s land resources. An 
outgrowth of nearly two decades of teaching 
and research in land economics by Professor 
Renne, the book is an indispensable text in 
college courses in land resource use and 
policy. The layman will find the book read- 
able and packed full of facts and ideas con- 
tributing to a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of our basic natural resource—our 
land. 

The book begins with a short discussion of 
land economics as a subfield of the social 
sciences. In delimiting the field of land, Pro- 
fessor Renne reiterates a well-established idea 
in these words, “Land has certain unique 
characteristics which distinguish it from the 
other major factors of production and which 
Cause its users to respond in special ways to 
the stimulation of price shifts or institutional 
changes. Methods of using land and its share 
in the national income are therefore de- 
termined according to principles whose ap- 


plications are sufficiently different from 
those of other production factors to justify 
separate study.” Within this conceptual 
framework, Renne states the purpose of land 
economics which becomes the implied objec- 
tive of the book as follows: “the formulation 
of a systematic body of knowledge concern- 
ing the characteristics and utilization of land 
that society may employ in determining al- 
locations and uses that will best serve to 
achieve desired ends.” In proceeding with 
this task, the author organizes his material 
in five parts, each containing from one to 
seven chapters. 

Part I presents definitions, concepts and 
basic relationships used for the discussions in 
the subsequent sections. Part II discusses 
some of the more important principles of land 
utilization including supply and demand re- 
lationships as conditioned by our political, 
social and economic philosophies. Part III 
describes major characteristics of the follow- 
ing seven uses of land: agricultural, forest, 
recreational, mineral, water, transportation 
and urban. Part IV takes up some of the 
major land problems associated with land 
ownership, farm tenancy, land values, land 
credit, land taxation and conservation of 
land resources. The concluding part V dis- 
cusses certain aspects of planning and con- 
trol of resource use in the interest of maxi- 
mizing the products and services from land 
which people want and need. 

Unfortunately, the organization, in this 
reviewer's opinion, does not permit consecu- 
tive assignments for classroom purposes. 
Thus the instructor must effect a reorganiza- 
tion of the book in order to develop a logical 
and usable treatment of the materials pre- 
sented. For example, the discussions of eco- 
nomic processes in land utilization and con- 
servation of land resources should follow the 
discussions on supply of and demand for 
land. Furthermore, the supply, demand, and 
use sections of all the seven major land use 
chapters must be drawn out and incorpo- 
rated into the above discussions. When this 
is done, much of the remaining 204 pages of 
Part III becomes filler which could well be 
condensed with negligible loss to the book. 
In fact, such a condensation would be a dis- 
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tinct improvement in bringing the size of the 
book—736 pages—into better proportion- 
ality with the materials presented. 

The chapters on land income including 
rent, valuation and taxation, should follow 
the utilization and conservation discussions 
and the chapters on property including ap- 
propriation, tenure and tenancy might well 
come next. The final part on planning and 
control logically comes last. Although it is 
particularly gratifying to see a discussion of 
resource planning in these days of de-empha- 
sized planning, the author’s conclusions are 
somewhat disappointing. Particular weak- 
ness is noted in the treatment of policy goals 
and their relationships to means. Also, it is 
very difficult to discern well matured ideas 
and suggestions leading to an integrated land 
policy synchronizing local, regional and 
national phases. Likewise, relationships of 
public and private interests and responsi- 
bilities are not well developed. Periiaps, too 
much was attempted in the present volume. 
It is hoped that any future revision of the 
book will include improvements necessary 
to cope with these shortcomings. 

The influences of the late Professor George 
S. Wehrwein and his book Land Economics 
are discernible throughout the Renne book. 
In numerous places, for example the discus- 
sion of principle of first choice, there is a 
strong similarity of treatment of basic issues 
and principles. 

Published at a time, like the present, when 
the Malthusian devil of fear of population 
outstripping food supply has again been un- 
leashed upon the world, this book is ex- 
tremely timely. Of course, the Malthusian 
doctrine has afforded an explanation of 
population-resource problems in much of 
the world even though the doctrine was re- 
pudiated by advancing technology in the 
world’s industrial nations including the 
United States. For the first time, however, 
Americans are beginning to realize that we 
are living in a world of over two billion souls, 
many of whom have never had enough to 
eat. Furthermore, 20 million people are 
added each year, in the face of a fixed physi- 
cal supply of land. The effects of an E.R.P. 
and the possibilities of an Asiatic counter- 


part upon our natural resources are raising 
many serious questions in the minds of 
thinking Americans. 

Problems of conservation, land use, prod- 
uct substitution, and technological develop- 
ments affecting land use are rapidly coming 
to the front in the nation’s legislature and 
discussion forums. These problems demand 
intelligent answers. Land Economics does not 
supply all the answers. But it does provide 
some of the information needed to under- 
stand the problems and to think through 
some of the alternative solutions and their 
consequences. 

Joun F. Timmons 
Iowa State College 


AGRICULTURAL Price ANALysiIs, by Geoffrey 
S. Shepherd, Second Edition, revised. 
(Ames, Iowa: The Iowa State College 
Press, 1947. Pp. 231. $3.25.) 


This work is an effort to apply economic 
theory and statistical measurement tech- 
niques to analysis of agricultural price vari- 
ation in order ultimately to explain, to 
predict and perhaps to control changes in 
farm prices. It is the last part of a trilogy: 
Agricultural Price Control, Marketing Farm 
Products, and this revision of the 1941 edition 
of Agricultural Price Analysis. The general 
organization of the book is indicated by the 
following headings: 

. Variation of Prices over Time: The first 
section of the book briefly describes three 
broad types of temporal Variation in farm 
prices, omitting seasonal changes as simple 
and well understood. Long-run variations in 
farm prices are complex in origin and in man- 
ifestation. Different causes are associated 
with various time-patterns of price variation, 
but the impact of wars is obvious. Control 
both of war-engendered inflation and defla- 
tion is held to be a proper goal for price 
analyses. Since the ratio of farm prices to 
non-farm prices rose from about 1820 to 
about 1920, Shepherd concludes that “‘aggre- 
gate” farm demands must have increased 
faster than “aggregate” farm supply. In the 
years between the wars, “aggregate” supply 
and demand must therefore have increased 
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about equally fast, since relative prices did 
not greatly change. 

He considers that continued increases in 
farm productivity, insufficient emigration 
from farming, tailing off in population in- 
creases and relatively small increases in non- 
farm income will lead to further long-run 
relative decline in farm prices. He holds that 
short-run farm output is stable and that 
prices fluctuate drastically because of the 
high proportion of fixed costs in agriculture, 
its competitive organization and natural 
limitations upon rapid increase of output. 
Non-farm prices are stable and output fluc- 
tuates with the cycle because of narrow 
markets, non-competitive organization, and 
scale economies. 

Sharp relative declines in farm prices are 
expected within the next five to ten years as 
a result of wartime expansion of productive 
capacity and the certainty of shrinking 
markets even with full employment. Cyclical 
Variations in price-production sequences are 
analyzed only in terms of the familiar cob- 
web hypothesis. Cycles of varying length and 
complexity are exemplified through analysis 
of prices of hogs, beef and potatoes. 

2. The Analytical Tools: Determination of 
elasticity coefficients for farm products is 
held to be facilitated by the clearly defined 
yearly production periods among which there 
is apparently little serial correlation. The 
elementary relationship of demand elasticity 
and size of crop to total receipts, rough pro- 
cedures for measurement of demand elastic- 
ity, the effect upon on-farm receipts of 
large and stable margins and variations in 
demand elasticity with length of the demand 
period are discussed. These techniques and 
conclusions are generalized to the related 
notions of income and substitution elasticity. 
There is also an elementary discussion of the 
attributes of demand curves of various 
elasticities. The effects of price and output 
variability over time are related to the shape 
of the revenue functions. The relationship 
between total, marginal and average revenue 
and demand elasticity is sketched very 
broadly. 

A method is shown for determining the 
magnitude of returns—maximizing outputs 


for crops. The bearing of demand elasticity 
upon early Agricultural Adjustment Policy 
is evaluated. Several studies of short-run 
supply elasticity are appraised and the fre- 
quent failure to obtain precise or useful re- 
sults is discussed. The difficulties apparently 
inherent in long-run supply analysis are 
considered and alternative methods of study 
are appraised. Supply responses arising from 
general price changes are compared with 
those associated with relative price changes. 
Shepherd stresses the inadequacy of the 
“classical” or “one-way” supply curve—a 
two-dimensional, disjunctive or static func- 
tion—to trace out an accurate path of 
realized price-output coordinates over time 
when many variables affecting output change 
in magnitude. 

3. Measurement Issues: The accuracy, 
usefulness, and meaning of statistical de- 
mand studies must apparently depend, 
among other things, upon the magnitude and 
degree of relationship of changes in the two 
functions over the period studied. ‘Many 
‘demand curves’ are not demand curves at 
all, but only mixtures of demand and supply 
curves... that leave a track of intersection 
points...” (page 108). The methodological 
issues involved here and their impact upon 
the validity of these empirically adduced 
measures are recognized. “Knowledge of the 
industry and economic reasoning” are urged 
as methods for determining the economic 
meaning of the statistically adduced net 
price-sales functions (page 107). Tech- 
niques for removing from price series the 
effects of changes in variables other than 
quantity of sales of output are discussed 
briefly. Use of multiple correlation tech- 
niques and inclusion of variables measuring 
both general and relative changes in demand 
are recommended. A full chapter is devoted 
to consideration of the development, useful- 
ness and limitations of graphic correlation 
methods. 

4. Price Stabilization: Here Shepherd sets 
out briefly to formulate the conditions for 
equilibrium determination of firm and indus- 
try output in a context defined as “perfect 
competition.” Monopoly is defined as situa- 
tions in which cross-elasticities “between the 
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monopolized product and the next nearest 
substitute” depart significantly from in- 
finity (page 152). Then he reproduces the 
conditions for theoretical equilibrium in con- 
texts of imperfect competition. Various 
types of non-pure equilibria are held to rep- 
resent the functioning economy because 
cross-elasticities for most products are held 
to be less than infinity, or the products are 
sold under conditions of oligopoly. The belief 
that non-farm price is determined by addi- 
tion of a mark-up over average cost of pro- 
duction is held to be illusory. 

Cost of production is not « -asidered to’be 
an “adequate or workable” basis for farm 
prices since other occupational groups, even 
with greater or faster supply control, are not 
in fact able always to obtain a price greater 
than costs. Furthermore, joint operations 
and wide regional or entrepreneurial differ- 
ences in magnitude of actual operating costs 
render an average production cost for all 
enterprises quite meaningless. Shepherd at- 
tributes purported long-run disparity of 
farm and non-farm prices to different elas- 
ticities of price and income; to different rates 
of change in relative levels of “aggregate” 
demand and supply functions; to differences 
in levels of productivity functions and in 
realized per capita productivities among the 
various sectors of the economy. He considers 
that efforts to equalize farm and non-farm 
prices must depend upon accelerated emigra- 
tion from agriculture and upon equalization 
of productivities. 

He concludes by reproducing the generally 
accepted theory of price stabilization or price 
discrimination. Equalization of on-farm 
marginal revenues will minimize on-farm 
receipts where total receipts functions are 
convex from above, and will maximize them 
if total receipt functions are concave. An 
effort is made to assess the effects of agricul- 
tural price stabilization upon consumers. 
Finally, Shepherd considers briefly the limi- 
tations placed upon statistical testing of 
economic theory by the origin of most eco- 
nomic data in time series. He also appraises 
several techniques by which such limitation 
may be mitigated. 

5. Appraisal of Price Policy: The tempo- 


ral development of parity prices as a welfare 
yardstick and later as the governor of farm 
programs, their statutory bases, methods for 
calculation of the components of parity and 
comparable prices and for grade, class or lo- 
cational differentials are described. The 
government’s case for parity prices is held to 
rest upon their general acceptance by 
farmers, optimum advantage in most cases 
from the 1909-14 base, and easy availability 
of needed statistics. The merits of proposals 
to adjust parity prices to a cost of production 
basis, to shift base periods or index constit- 
uents or calculation methods and to shift to 
an income parity norm are appraised. The 
author holds that parity prices are a better 
norm for public programs than are fixed 
money prices. Disadvantages are omission of 
wage costs; price rather than income objec- 
tives; lack of accuracy in indexes; application 
of a single norm to many heterogeneous 
industries; and failure to obtain desirable 
resource allocation by this device. There is a 
brief analysis of income-parity proposals. 

It is doubtful that this book will prove to 
be a definitive text for “technical experts and 
advisors involved in the operation of market- 
ing and price programs...” nor will it 
greatly improve the “grasp of economic and 
statistical principles” by advanced students. 
The economic theory of price determination 
presented here is not new nor is it very com- 
prehensive. There are better sources. Simi- 
larly, there are more useful discussions of 
statistical measurement of price-output re- 
lations. This, however, is to be commended 
as the single work in which any synthesis of 
theory and measurement is attempted at a 
level understandable by intermediate-level 
students with little mathematical back- 
ground, Consideration of actual price-varia- 
tion is restricted essentially to heroically 
aggregated indexes with no references to the 
complex assumptions implicit in this pro- 
cedure. There is constant reference to “the 
elasticity” and to “arc” or “average” elas- 
ticities which are not clearly defined. 

Distortion of static functions by implicit 
introduction of time as a variable affecting 
price occurs frequently. It is not quite clear 
that the successive parts of the book build 
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upon preceding material. There is no appar- 
ent application of any statistical or theoreti- 
cal conclusions in the author’s appraisal of 
current price policy. A broader development 
of price theory and reference to short-run 
price determination and to interrelated de- 
mands would have been helpful. The 
author’s demonstration of the determinants 
of long-run disparity and cyclically violent 
instability of farm prices is not entirely per- 
suasive. In short, this book would not satisfy 
a professional theoretician or statistician. It 
should be useful to agricultural economists 
who can rarely afford to specialize in either 
field alone. 
Georce L, MEHREN 

University of California 


SuRVEY OF CURRENT INFLATIONARY AND 
DEFLATIONARY TENDENCIES, by United 
Nations Department of Economic Affairs. 
(Lake Success, New York: United Nations 
Publications, 1947. Pp. 86.) 


The purpose of this survey was to provide 
information on world economic conditions 
and trends as an aid to the Assembly and the 
Council of the United Nations. 

A survey of this character in order to be 
timely would naturally have to be limited as 
to geographical area and to depend on pub- 
lished sources of information. Three geo- 
graphical areas of different characteristics 
are examined: 

1. The United States of America. 

2. The devastated European countries of 
The United Kingdom, France, Italy, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia. 

3. The under-developed countries as rep- 
resented by India and Latin America. 

The first six pages present a brief summary 
of the factors which have accentuated the in- 
flationary trends that exist throughout the 
world, and point out a few forces which may 
either stem inflation or even bring about 
some deflation—these latter appear to apply 
almost solely to the United States. Of the 79 
pages, only 15 are devoted to the problem of 
the United States. 

The section on the United States is cap- 
tioned: The Problem of Full Employment in 


the United States. One draws the inference 
from the material presented that the authors 
appear to regard the present situation of full 
employment as a result of an abnormal situa- 
tion, that prices are definitely inflated, with 
deflation to occur either in late 1947 or in 
1948. The authors attribute our post-war 
prosperity to: 

1. The high levels of consumption of dura- 
ble goods. 

2. Our large net exports, financed in part 
by loans granted by the United States 
Government. 

3. The rise in inventories, approximating 
pre-war relation of inventories to sales. 

The second and third factors, the authors 
believe, will decline, resulting in lowered eco- 
nomic activity, although they concede that 
the decline in these areas may at least in part 
be offset by the pent-up demand for housing 
and for automobiles. 

The over-all analysis of 1946 and 1947 and 
the forecast for 1948 appears sound in light 
of data available at the time of the study. 
The explanation that the high aggregate 
supply constituting the gross national prod- 
uct in 1946 was made possible by the absorp- 
tion of labor into industries of low fixed 
capital, the existence of anused capacity and 
the surprising mobility of labor is well pre- 
sented. The fact, however, that under con- 
ditions of rising price and profit levels pro- 
ductive factors are joined in less efficient 
combination should not be ignored. 

In the theoretical analysis the close his- 
torical relationship between gross national 
product and investment levels is not suffi- 
ciently stressed. The forecast on page 17, 
“Private Capital Requirements,” based on a 
study by Dirks and Hopkins in 1946, how- 
ever, appears to be very conservative. 

Over one-third of the survey is devoted to 
the inflationary and deflationary factors 
operating in war-devastated Europe. In- 
flationary factors listed are: 

1. Scarcity of supplies. 

2. Depletion of consumer inventories of 

semi-durable and durable stock. 

3. Accumulated liquid savings. 

4. Increased number of families. 
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5. Lack of confidence in the value of 

money. 

6. Government deficits. 

7. Government subsidies. 

8. Government employment. 

To combat these inflationary factors the 
British retained rationing of necessities and 
price controls, forbade the manufacture of 
certain luxuries, and maintained allocation 
of basic materials. The British realize that 
these measures are stop-gap in character, 
that productivity of individuals in agricul- 
ture, industry and commerce must follow; 
but these in turn are possible only with im- 
proved mechanization and a steady supply of 
imported raw materials, which involves 
orderly and relatively free movement of 
goods in foreign trade. 

France, Italy, Yugoslavia and Poland, 
suffering from the destruction of capital 
equipment and transportation facilities, 
have found it difficult to increase produc- 
tivity to approach a pre-war living standard 
for their peoples, without any thought of 
possible saving which permits restoration of 
capital equipment. But even where savings 
by individuals are possible, the lack of faith 
in the currencies of these nations deters sav- 
ing. A good example is shown in the descrip- 
tion of the Polish Economic Pattern. 

The section of the survey relating to under- 
developed countries examines India, a par- 
ticipant in World War II, and Latin Ameri- 
can Countries which either did not or only 
nominally participated in this war. India’s 
deficient food supplies, accumulated liquid 
savings by some of her people from war in- 
dustries, inability to reconvert war industries 
to peace-time operations, disturbed foreign 
trade conditions, maldistribution of wealth 
and income, government deficits, poor trans- 
port and market machinery—all these have 
contributed to inflationary conditions, which 
can be solved only through increased pro- 
ductivity and a long range planning program 
such as the Bombay Plan, described in the 
survey. 

Inflationary conditions in Latin America 
are primarily ascribed to the favorable bal- 
ance of trade these countries have recently 


experienced. This balance of exports over 
imports is not explained by increased pro- 
ductivity but by the diversion of supplies 
from the home market to foreign markets for 
better prices. Shortages of new equipment, of 
managerial and skilled labor prevent a rapid 
readjustment of demand tv supply. 

After reading this survey and noting the 
studied effort to avoid all political reference, 
one senses more than ever the inter-relation- 
ship of government with the economic status 
of any nation, and that an evaluation of the 
economic status of a nation without consider- 
ing the past, present and future interference 
of government in economic affairs makes 
such a survey not only inadequate but also 
incomplete to all who are not acquainted 
with the political history and political status 
of each of these countries. 

Tueopore H., Smitu 
Montana State University 


ArTICLE WriTING AND MARKETING, by 
George L. Bird. (New York: Rinehart and 
Company, Inc., 1948. Pp. 483. $5.50.) 


The broad scope of the book makes it of 
great value to both the beginning and trained 
writer. Detailed instruction is given on the 
techniques of making an inventory of avail- 
able material, writing the article, contacting 
editors, and getting the material into print. 

The author states that the writing proc- 
esses for the trained free lance are: “first, to 
choose a worthy subject; second, to examine 
the subject itself; third, to study the likely 
markets; and fourth, to seek out a prospec- 
tive editor by mail or telephone. If the re- 
sponse is favorable, the article is written. If 
not, other editors are approached until a go- 
ahead response is received.” 

While the author did not recommend this 
procedure completely for the novice writer, 
it would seem necessary that a writer slant 
the material in his articles to the individual 
publication for which he may plan to write. 

The excellent training steps at the end of 
each chapter, the concrete material on writ- 
ing for business publications, newspapers, 
and magazines, as well as the overall analysis 
of the market, help to make this book an in- 
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valuable source for men and women in 
marketing. 


Mopern Business: AN INTRODUCTION TO 
PRINCIPLES AND Prosiems, by Lloyd V. 
Douglas, Robert O. Skar and Ray G. 
Price. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1948. Pp. 417. $3.50.) 

The authors provide a broader approach 
to the introductory analysis of business prob- 
lems and principles by their method of de- 
scribing business in a general way and relat- 
ing it to society as a whole. 

Those who object to the “Introduction to 
Business” texts which follow the procedure 
of having isolated chapters on accounting, 
statistics, management, and the like, will ap- 
preciate the interesting manner in which the 
authors have included the material on these 
subjects. 

However, in order to accomplish this ob- 
jective, the explanations were at times not 
as adequate as they might be because of an 
apparent attempt to the authors to over- 
simplify the material. 

There is an ample supply of questions, 
projects, case problems and discussion sug- 
gestions at the end of each chapter. The book 
should prove satisfactory for an introduc- 
tory course in business where the primary 
purpose is to develop an appreciation of the 
importance of business in our economic sys- 
tem. 


CieveLtanD Market Data Hanpsook, by 
Howard Whipple Green. (Cleveland, 
Ohio: Real Property Inventory of metro- 
politan Cleveland, 1948. Pp. 77. $2 50.) 


This handbook is primarily a reference 
book including about 400 series of basic data 
containing nearly 19,000 figures. More than 
350 of the trend-series refer to Cuyahoga 
county or to the minor civil divisions in the 
county and metropolitan district. The re- 
maining series refer to the United States. 

The subject matter includes tables and 
charts on trends in population, family size, 
marriages and divorces, births and deaths, 
labor force and employment, living costs and 
earnings, housing supply, transportation, 
taxes, banking and finance, real estate ac- 


tivity, and other material of general interest. 

The handbook will prove invaluable to all 
interested in securing current facts about 
Cuyahoga County. It could also be used very 
well as a pattern for other areas to follow in 
deciding upon the most important data to 
secure for their respective districts. 


STANDARD Bustness CONFERENCE TECH- 
NIQUE, by Carl Heyel. (New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls Company, 1948. Pp. 136. 
$2.50.) 

This little bock is an executive’s guide to 
more successful business conferences, the use 
of which during the past few years has be- 
come extremely widespread in supervisory 
and other training. 

lt gives do’s and don’ts of this manage- 
ment tool in 136 tested rules and shows how 
to use the business conference both in train- 
ing as well as in attacking general problems. 
The set of rules will serve as an excellent 
check list for those who use this method of 
training. However, the discussion of each 
point is very brief and it is necessary for the 
individual reader to interpret for himself the 
best method of putting these rules into 
operation. 


PRINCIPLES AND Practices oF MONEY AND 
BankinG, by Charles R. Whittlesey. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1948. Pp. 688. $4.75.) 


This textbook is a welcome addition to the 
literature in the field of Money and Banking. 
The author, besides including the general 
material on money, commercial banking 
structure and operations, the value of money, 
and the like, has utilized the historical ap- 
proach in developing the material on the 
Federal Reserve System. 

In his analysis of International Finance, 
he covers the bases of financial reconstruc- 
tion after the second World War, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, The Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, and other 
international credit operations. 

The book should prove very satisfactory 
as a textbook for an introductory course in 
Money and Banking. 
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Washington Meeting 


The 1948 Mid-Year Conference was held 
in Washington, D. C. at the Hotel Statler on 
June 14th and 1sth. Official registration was 
§23 and the general theme of the meeting 
was “Marketing and the Federal Govern- 
ment.” Special sessions on particular phases 
of marketing, and sessions for teachers ran 
concurrently with the regular sessions, so 
that the program was of maximum value to 
everyone who attended. A condensed form 
of the program appears below: 


Regular Sessions 
Monday, June 14, 1948 


10:00 A.M. Morning Session 
Government Aids for Market Analysis 
Chairman: Howard C. Grieves, Asst. Director, Bureau 
of Census 
(a) “Price Indices and Consumer Expenditure Stud- 
ies” —Edward D. Hollander, Chief Division of 
Prices and Cost of Living, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics 
(b) “1947 Census of Manufactures’—Maxwell R. 
Conklin, Chief, Industry Division, Bureau of the 
Census 
(c) “Census of Business and Current Reports’”— 
William C. Truppner, Chief, Business Division, 
Bureau of the Census 
(d) “Current Population Survey and Plans for the 
1950 Census” —A. Ross Eckler, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Bureau of the Census 
(e) “Report of AMA Census Advisory Committee” 
—Gordon A. Hughes, Chm. 
12:15 p.m. Luncheon 
Impact of Government Policy on Marketing 
Chairman: W. Winfield Riefler, Assistant to the Chair- 
man, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem 
Speaker: Leon H. Keyserling, Vice-Chairman, Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers 
2:30 p.m. Afternoon Session 
Government Aids for Sales Forecasting 
Chairman: S. Morris Livingston, Office of Business 
Economics, Dept. of Commerce 
(a) “National Income Data Analysis’’—Milton 
Gilbert, chief, National Income Division, Office 
of Business Economics, Dept. of Commerce 
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(b) “1948 Survey of Consumer Finances’”—Duncan 
McC, Holthausen, Div. of Research and Statis- 
tics, Federal Reserve Board 

(c) “New Social Security Data for Marketing Re- 
search”’—E, D. Taylor, Executive Secretary, 
Office Equipment Manufacturers Institute 

(d) “Contribution of Highway Transportation Re- 
search to Marketing” —Charles Bohannan, High- 
way Economist, Public Roads Administration 

7:00 P.M. Dinner 

Chairman: President Wroe Alderson 

“The ‘Voice of America’ ’’—Hon. George V. Allen, As- 
sistant Secretary for Public Affairs, Department of 

State 


Tuesday, June 15, 1948 
9:30 A.M.—Morning Session 
Government Regulation of Marketing Practices 
Chairman: Hon. Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Senator from 
Wyoming 
(a) “Informative and Non-Deceptive Advertising” — 
Hon. Robert E. Freer, Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission 
(b) “How the Lanham Trade-Mark Act Affects 

Marketing Practices’ —Hon. Lawrence C. Kings- 

land, Commissioner of Patents, U. S. Patent 

Office 

(c) “The Cement Basing Point Case”—Walter B. 
Wooden, Asst. General Counsel, Federal Trade 
Commission 

12:15 P.M. Luncheon 
Domestic Business Prospects 
Chairman: Arch N. Booth, Manager, Chamber of Com- 

merce of the U.S. 

Speaker: Charles O. Hardy, Staff Director, Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on the Economic Report 

2:30 p.m.—Afternoon Session 

Research and Marketing Act of 1946 

Chairman: A. Rex Johnson, Assistant Director, Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Dept. of Agricul- 
ture 

(a) “Legislative and Departmental Objectives’”— 
E. A. Meyer, Administrator, Research and 
Marketing Act 

(b) “Problems under an Expanding Market Re- 
search Program” — 

1. “Obtaining Personnel”—Barnard D. Joy, As- 
sistant to the Administrator, Research and 
Marketing Act 

2. “Needs for Improved Research Methods’— 
F. L. Thomsen, Dir., Marketing Research 
Branch, Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration 
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3. “Regional Market Projects’—Bennett S. 
White, Head, Div. of Marketing and Trans- 
portation Research, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics 

(c) “Scope of the Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion Projects’—Omer W. Herrmann, As- 
sistant Administrator, Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration 


Special Sessions 

Monday, June 14, 1948 

10:00 A.M.—Morning Session 

Chairman: John W. Frey, Director, Div. of Marketing, 
American Petroleum Inst. 

“Market Research Opportunities for Trade Associa- 
tions’—T. Pasma, Office of Domestic Commerce, 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce 

Panel: Robert H. North, Executive Assistant Inter- 
national Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers 
Merrill A. Watson, President, Institute of Carpet 
Manufacturers 

2:30 p.m.—Afternoon Session 
(a) “New Psychological Approach to Market Re- 

search” 

Chairman: Carl Henrikson, Jr., Dir. of Research, 
J. M. Mathes, Inc. 

Panel: Darrell B. Lucas, Prof. of Marketing, New York 
University 
Wallace Wulfeck, Federal Advertising Agency, New 

York 
Albert Frieberg, Psychological Corp., New York 
E. H. Scofield, Seagram & Sons, Louisville, Ky. 
(b) “Case Histories in the Application of Research 
to the Marketing Problems of Management” 
Chairman: Paul K. Edwards, Head, Dept. of Market- 
ing, Rutgers University 

Panel: Paul W. Atwood, Stewart, Dougall & Asso- 
ciates, New York 

Richard F. Spears, Director of Marketing Research, 
Stop and Shop, Inc., Boston 

Russell Colley, A. S. Bennett Associates, Inc., New 
York 


Tuesday, June 15, 1948 

9:30 A.M.—Morning Session 

Chairman: Donald R. Longman, Associate Dir. Market- 
ing and Research Division, Dun and Bradstreet, 

Inc. 

(a) “Methods Which Have Successfully Reduced 
Distribution Costs’—D. W. Northrup, Presi- 
dent, Henry A. Thompson & Son Co., New 
Haven, Connecticut 

(b) ““How Manufacturers Reduce Their Marketing 
Costs’”—Chas. H. Sevin, Office of Domestic 
Commerce 

2:30 p.m. Afternoon Session 

Chairman: George H. Brown, Professor of Marketing, 
University of Chicago 
(a) “Evaluation of Advertising Effectiveness” — 

Panel: Gordon F. Buck, Foote, Cone & Belding, Chi- 
cago 

Harry Roberts, McCann-Erickson, Inc., Chicago 


Darrell B. Lucas, Prof. of Marketing, New York 
University 
Gordon A. Hughes, Manager, Market Analysis Dept. 
General Mills, Inc. 
(b) “Package and Product Design” 
Chairman: C. W. Browne, Editor-in-Chief, Modern 
Packaging 
Panel: Market Research, merchandising and advertis- 
ing: Carl Henrikson, Jr., J. M. Mathes, Inc. 
Purchasing Agent: Alexander A. McCurry, Pur- 
chasing Dept. National Biscuit Company 
Production man: E. W. Lowe, Production Superin- 
tendent, Bristol-Myers Company 
Package Manufacture: John M. Cowan, The Dobeck- 
mun Co, 
Package designer: Ben Nash, New York 
Legal expert: J. K. Kirk, Acting Chief of Interstate 
Division, Food and Drug Administration 


Teaching Sessions 
Monday, June 14, 1948 


10:00 A.M.—Morning Session 
“Teaching of Marketing Theory” 
Chairman: Reavis Cox, Professor of Marketing, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 
Panel Discussion 
2:30 p.M.—Afternoon Session 
Chairman: Robert B. Jenkins, Associate Professor of 
Marketing, New York University 
(a) “Teaching Industrial Marketing” 
Participants: 
Paul H. Anderson, Dept. of Commerce 
Alfred L. Seelye, Indiana University 
Frank Coolsen, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Charles Goodman, University of Pennsylvania 
(b) “Teaching Sales Management and Selling” 
Brooks Smeeton, Assistant Professor of Marketing, 
Notre Dame, Discussion Leader 
(c) “Teaching Marketing” 
E. Howard Gault, Professor of Marketing, University 
of Michigan, Discussion Leader. 


Tuesday, June 15, 1948 
9:30 A.M.—Morning Session 
Chairman: J. Russell Doubman, Professor of Trans- 
portation, University of Pennsylvania 
(a) “Teaching Advertising” 
Panel: Albert W. Frey, Prof. of Marketing, Dart- 
mouth, College 
F. Byers Miller, Acting Dean, University of Rich- 
mond 
Robert B. Shellenberger, Educational Service, Curtis 
Publishing Company 
(b) “Teaching Transportation” 
John H. Frederick, Professor of Transportation, 
University of Maryland, Discussion Leader 


Business Meeting 


The Business Meeting of the Association 
was held on Tuesday, June 15, 1948 at 4:30 
p.m. Various committee reports were pre- 
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sented. The most widely discussed report 
was that of the Expansion Committee which 
recommended a new type of membership— 
for companies, at $100.00 per year with one 
voting representative. This program also in- 
cluded permanent headquarters location and 
a paid executive director. The plan is to be 
developed in greater detail and after further 
consideration by the Board is to be sub- 
mitted to the membership in complete de- 
tail. 


Meeting of Officers and Directors 


The officers and directors of the Associa- 
tion met at the Hotel Statler in Washington, 
D. C. at 10:00 a.m. Sunday, June 13, 1948. 

Reports from the following were heard and 
discussed: Secretary, Treasurer, Business 
Manager of the JoURNAL OF MARKETING, and 
the following committees—Expansion, 
Awards, Code of Ethics, Marketing Re- 
search Techniques, and Chapter Activities. 

The Board authorized the provision of 25 
free reprints to authors contributing articles 
to the JOURNAL OF MARKETING. The Awards 
Program was authorized and will be put into 
effect. The Chapter Activity Recognition 
Program was accepted and will be put on a 
permanent basis as soon as an adequate scor- 
ing system is devised. The Expansion Pro- 
gram was placed in the hands of three com- 
mittees to prepare the details for submission 
to the membership. Changes in the by-laws 
providing for the Editor in Chief, Managing 
Editor and Business Manager of the JouRNAL 
to take active responsibility in July instead 
of April were approved. 


* * * * 


The following is a list of new members 
from May 1, 1948 through July 31, 1948: 


Adamczyk, Ralph E. 

1304 N. Springfield St., Chicago 51, Ill. 
Anderson, Donald N. 

Pacific Mills, Inc., New York 16, N. Y. 
Aschauer, Arthur A. F. 

1804 E. Elmdale Ct., Milwaukee 11, Wis. 
Axelrod, Barrish 

so1o “B”’ St., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Baker, R. W. 

Shell Oil Company, Inc., New York 20, N. Y. 
Beall, Allen T. 

1757 Pontius Ave., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Berrettoni, J. N. 

632 Erie St., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn, 
Besore, George R., Jr. 

840 Moreno Ave., Palo Alto, Calif. 
Beutell, Joe M., Jr. 

Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., Birmingham 2, Ala. 
Borden, Philip S. 

Consumers Coop. Assoc., Kansas City 13, Mo. 
Bornheimer, Edward F. 

1327 South g4th St., West Allis 14, Wis. 
Breseman, Herb 

Time, Inc., New York 20, N. Y. 
Brudi, Don D. 

Wayne Pump Company, Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
Buckingham, Fisher A. 

10 Hillcrest Ct., Berkeley 5, Calif. 
Buehl, Elisabeth S. 

The M. O’Neill Co., Akron 13, Ohio. 
Buff, Joseph A. 

Dr., Business Div. Siena College, Londonville, 

> A 

Bunch, John T. 

Easy Washing Machine Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Burk, Marguerite C. 

1725-17th St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 
Butler, K. O. 

Wilson Center Box 857, Norman, Okla. 
Caddoo, Robert H., Jr. 

McCann-Erickson, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Cerro, Orville Stanley 

579 Highland Ave., San Bernardino, Calif. 
Connolly, Miss Anne 

Western Electric Co., New York 5,N Y. 
Cooper, Alan M. 

Central Trust Co., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
Corbett, Scott S., Jr. 

Nelson Equipment Co., Portland 2, Ore. 
Corner, Malcolm D. 

U. S. Steel Corp. of Del., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Crane, Holden I., Jr. 

The Gibson Art Co., Cincinnati 3, Ohio. 
Cullen, M. O. 

National Livestock & Meat Board, Chicago 5, Ill. 
Dent, James K. 

2202 Virginia Park, Detroit 6, Mich. 
Donley, Fred W. 

go Oviatt St., Hudson, Ohio. 
Donnelly, Mark E. 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
Duker, Jacob M. 

1621 Nelson Ave., New York 53, N. Y. 
Dunphey, E. Richard 

Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
Durkheimer, James 

Wadhams & Co., Portland 14, Ore. 
Eckman, John W. 

Smith, Kline & French Lab., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Farmer, Fred Allison 

American Stove Co., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
Frietsch, William, Jr. 

5433 Karen Ave., Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 
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Gladfelter, Carl J. 
The Rollins Co., Detroit 26, Mich. 
Graf, Theodore J. 
321 Northampton St., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 
Grant, Mrs. Alice B. 
3246 Beredith Place, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 
Greene, Omar V. 
The Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 
Grigg, Vernon H. 
5344 Blenheim St., Vancouver, B. C. 
Haar, E. J. 
Ray-O-Vac Co.. 212 E. Washington Ave., Madison 3, 
Wis. 
Hancock, Clifford T. 
Dept. of Commerce, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio. 
Hart, Horace William, Jr. 
Daniel Starch & Staff, Chicago 11, Ill. 
Hartford, Robert L. 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
Haynes, Landon G. 
Alderson & Sessions, Inc., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Heath, Ralph C. 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
Henry, Stokes T. 
McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., Inc., Architect’s Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 
Hewitt, C. L., Jr. 
L. J. Mueller Furnace Co., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 
Heydon, Thomas G. 
Dearborn Motors Corp., Detroit 3, Mich. 
Hillenbrand, Donald E. 
U. S. Steel Corp. of Del., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Hodgdon, Earl C., Jr. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston 6, Mass. 
Holsen, Earl J. 
2931 N. sth St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
Huntoon, Vincent J. 
906 Belmont Ave., Springfield 8, Mass. 
Hurwich, Donald J. 
Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Jennings, Edward A. 
4964 N. Diversey Blvd., Milwaukee 11, Wis. 
Jones, Howard K. 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc., Detroit 14, 
Mich. 
King, Peter S. 
603 Turner Park Court, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Knapp, Theodore E. 
1726 McGregor St., Midland, Mich. 
Knappenberger, C. W. 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
Krugman, Herbert E. 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Krusa, Hans E. 
School of Retailing, New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 
Kuerst, Alfred E. 
L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lamar, J. Curry 
25 Leroy St., Potsdam, New York, N. Y. 
Langan, E. P. 
4306 W. 7oth Terrace, Mission, Kan. 


LaPelle, Leona L. 

Dorville Corp., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Larkin, Robert S. 

Philip Morris & Co., New York 3, N. Y. 
Larzelere, A. H. 

6616 Jackson St., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
Lieberman, Sidney 

Chart-Facts, New York 7, N. Y. 
Lipsky, Bernard 

Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, Inc., New York 

17, N. Y. 

McCarteney, Summerfield A. 

211 N. Greenbrier St., Arlington, Va. 
McCorkle, John D. 

Supplee Wills Jones Milk Co., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
Makelim, Frances I. 

Market Facts, Inc., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Manchester, Margaret L. 

26-80 3oth St., Long Island City 2, N. Y. 
Mauro, Gerald C. 

Alderson and Sessions, Inc., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Meding, Emmie, 

A. S. Bennett Associates, New York 16, N. Y. 
Miller, Birney 

Stevenson-Jordan & Harrison, New York 18, N. Y. 
Moerck, Einar 

Ericsson Tel. Sales Corp., New York 17, N. Y. 
Murphy, E. J. 

The Koenig Coffee Co., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
Murphy, Gail 

The American Inst. for Foreign Trade, Thunderbird 

Field, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Nagel, Frank Conrad, Jr. 

Union Oil Co. of Calif., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Najimian, Hrand 

Rand-Rebell & Co., Newark 2, N. J. 
Nicholson, V. H. 

1706 N. Uhle St., Arlington, Va. 
Otto, Virgil E. 

3035 N. Kilmar Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Owen, Oscar J. 

Rutgers University, Newark, N. J. 
Paradise, Leon M. 

Wilkerson & Associates, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Patheal, H. P. 

International Harvester Co., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Perkins, Thomas E. 

soo Pittsburgh Life Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Peterfreund, Stanley 

go Niagara St., Dumont, N. J. 
Phillips, Mary Catherine 

Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington, N. J. 
Pickut, Eugene R. 

Kaufmann’s Dept. Store, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Piper, George E., Jr. 

Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pirofsky, Irving 

Daystrom Corp., New York 10, N. Y. 
Poulson, Ralph E. 

3401 Central Ave., Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Preston, Ralph G. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Pugh, S. 

P.O. Box 516, Flagstaff, Ariz. 
Reid, Dorothy C. 

A. S. Bennett Associates, New York 16, N. Y. 
Reynolds, George L., Jr. 

U. S. Steel Corp. of Del., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rhome, Rom 

U. S. Steel Corp. of Del., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Russell, Jay F. 

Donald R. G. Cowan & Assoc., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
Samit, S. Martin 

sog W. 122nd St., New York 27, N. Y. 
Scheepers, I. K. M. 

National Anti-Waste & Conservation Org., Johannes- 

burg, South Africa 

Schusler, William K. 

1337 Cordova Road, Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
Simons, Mrs. Alice W. 

American Mgmt. Counsel Co., New York 22, N. Y. 
Skinner, C, E. 

R.D. #1, Venetia, Pa. 
Smith, Fairman W. 

Geo. Fry Associates, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Southern, Walter A, 

U. S. Steel Corp. of Del., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Spencer, George H. 

319 Culver Road, Rochester 7, N. Y. 
Stovall, Joel W. 

WKRC, Hotel Alms, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 
Suttle, Robert S. 

Arrowhead & Puritas Water, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Taylor, Carl G. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 17, Ohio. 


Todd, Eveleth R. 
Ford, Nichols & Todd, Boston 9, Mass. 
Truppner, W. C. 
6902 Arlington Rd., Bethesda 14, Md. 
Tschan, Wesley A. 
The Cincinnati Post, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wakely, Richard B. 
Harry E. Foster Agencies, King Edward Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Walker, Stuart E. 
Det. Reg. Hospital Survey, Detroit 1, Mich, 
Walters, George C. 
J. I. Holcomb Mfg. Co., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Weinrach, Benjamin 
Dental Dealers of America, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Wertheimer, Walter J. 
41-53 77th St., Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
Whitlo, Charles M. 
University of S. Calif., University Park, Los Angeles 
7, Calif. 
Whitmore, George H. 
8 Laurel Place, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Winsor, William R. 
Champlain College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Wiric, Victor J. 
818 N. Fifth St., Quincy, Ill. 
Wister, Caspar 
Corn Exchange National Bank and Trust Co., 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
Zoheir, Mostafo H. 
Quadrangle B177, Iowa City, lowa. 
Zorn, Lore 
Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, New York 17, 
_ # 








